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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE are people in the world who 
think their lives well employed in collecting 
ſhells ; there are others not leſs ſatisfied to 
ſpend theirs in claſſing butterſſiea For my 
own part, I always prefexred animate to 
inanimate nature; and would rather poſt to 
the Antipodes to mark a new character, or 
develop a ſingular incident, than become a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, by enriching 
muſeums with non-deſcripts. By this ac- 
count, you, my gentle Reader, may, with» 
out any extraordinary penetration, have 
diſcovered, that I am among the eccentric 
part of mankind, by the courteſy of each 
other, and themſelves, ycleped poets :—4 
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title, which, however mean or contemptible 
it may ſound to thoſe not honoured with it, 


never yet was rejected by a ſingle mortal on 


whom the ſuffrage of mankind conferred it; 
—no, though the laurel wreath of Apollo, 
barren in its nature, was twined by the 
frozen fingers of Poyerty, and ſhed on the 
brow it crowned her chilling influence. 
But when did it ſo?=Too' often deſtined to 
deprive its graced owner of every real. good, 
hy an enchantment we know not how to 
define, it comprehends in itſelf ſuch a va- 
riety of pleaſures and poſſeſſions, un ell 
may one of us cry— 4 9] 


4 « Thy laviſh charter, Taſte, appropriates all we fre K 


Happily, too, we are not like virtwoſ in 


general, encumbered with the treaſures gas 


thered in our peregrinations. Compact in 
their nature, they lie all in the ſmall cavities 
of our brain: which are indeed often ſa 
{ſmall as to render it doubtful whether we 
| have 
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have any at all. The few diſcoveries I have 
made in that richeſt of mines, the human 
ſoul, I have not been churl enough to keep 
to myſelf; nor, to lay truth, unleſs I can 
find out ſome other means of ſupporting 
my corporal exiſtence than animal food, do 
I think I ſhall ever be able to afford that 
ſullen affectation of ſuperiority. 


Travelling, I have already ſaid, is my 
taſte; and, to make my journeys pay for 
themſelves, my object. Much againſt my 
good liking, ſome troubleſome fellows, -a 
few months ago, took the liberty of making 
a little home of mine their own ; nor, till 
I had coined a ſmall portion of my brain in 
the mint of my worthy friend GROROE 
RoB1NS0N, could I perſuade them to depart. 

I gave a proof of my politeneſs, however, . 
in leaving my houſe to them, and retired 
to the coaſt of Kent, where I fell to work 
very buſily. Gay with the hope of ſhutting 
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my door on theſe unwelcome viſitants, T 
walked in a ſevere froſt from Deal to 
Dover, to ſecure a ſeat in the ſtage-coach to 
London, One only was vacant; and, 
having engaged it, maugre the freezing 
of the bitter ſky,” I wandered forth to note 


the memorabilia of Dover, and was ſoon loſt 
in one of my fits of exquiſite abſtraction. 


With reverence I looked up to the Cliff 
our immortal Bard has, with more fancy 
than truth, deſcribed, With toil mounted, 
by an almoſt endleſs ſtaircaſe, to the top of 
a caſtle, which added nothing to my poor 
Rock of ideas but the length of our virgin 
Queen's pocket-piſtol — that truly Dutch 
8 preſent ;—cold, and weary, I was pacing 

towards the inn, when a ſharp-viſaged barber 

Popped his head over his ſhop-door, to re- 
conmitre the inquilitive ranger. A briſk 
fire, I ſuddenly caſt my eye on, invited my 
frozen hands and feet to its precincts. A 
* 4 civil 
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civil queſtion to the honeſt man, produced 
on his part a civil invitation; and, having 
placed me in a ſnug ſeat, he readily gave 
me the benefit of all his oral tradition, 


61 


« Sir,” he ſaid, * it is mighty lucky you 
came acroſs me. The vulgar people of 
this town have no genius, Sir—no taſte— 
they never ſhew the greateſt curioſity in the 
place——Sir, we have here the tomb of a 


poet! 


The tomb of a poet!“ cried I, with a 
ſpring that electriſied my informant no leſs 
than myſelf—* What poet lies here? and 
where is he buried?” | 


Aye, that is the curioſity,” returned he 
exultingly.—I ſmiled: his diſtinction was 
fo like a barber. While he had been ſpeaks 
ing, I recollected he muſt allude to the 
grave of Churchill: that vigorous genius, 
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who, well calculated to ſtand forth the 
champion of freedom, has recorded himſelf 
the ſlave of party, and the victim of ſpleen ! 
So, however, thought not the barber ; who 
conſidered him as the firſt of human beings. 


« This great man, Sir,” continued he, 
* who lived and died in the cauſe of liberty, 
is interred in a very remarkable ſpot, Sir. 
If you was not ſo cold and ſo tired, Sir, I 
could ſhew it you in a moment.“ Curio- 
ſity is an excellent great-coat: I forgot I 
had no other, and ſtrode after the barber, 
to a ſpot ſurrounded by rained walls, in 
the midſt of which ſtood the white marble 
tablet, marked with Churchill's name—to 
appearance its only diſtinction. 


« Caſt your eyes on the walls,” ſaid the 
important barber :—* they once incloſed a 
church, as you may ſee!“ 
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On inſpecting the crumbling ruins more 
narrowly, I did, indeed, diſcern the traces 
of gothic architecture. 


“ Yes, Sir,” cried my friend the barber, 
with the conſcious pride of an Engliſhman, 
throwing out a gaunt leg and arm “ Chur- 
chill; the champion of liberty, is: interred 
here Here, Sir, in the very ground where 
King John did homage for the crown he 
diſgraced !” 


The idea was grand. In the eye of 
Fancy, the ſlender pillars again lifted high 
the vaulted roof that rang with ſolemn 
chauntings. I ſaw the inſolent Legate 
ſeated in ſcarlet pride. I ſaw the ſneers of 
many a mitred abbot. I ſaw, bare-headed, 
the mean, the proſtrate king,—1I faw, 
in ſhort, every thing but the barber, whom, 
in my flight, and ſwell of ſoul, I had out- 
walked, and loſt, Some more curious 

traveller 
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traveller may again pick him up, perhaps, 
and learn more minutely the fac. 


Waking from my re verie, J found myſelf 
on the Pier. The pale beams of a powerleſs 
ſun gilt the fluctuating waves, and the 
diſtant ſpires of Calais; which I now clearly 
ſurveyed. What a new train of images 
here ſprung up in my mind! borne away 
by ſucceeding impreſſions with no leſs ra- 
pidity. From the Monk of Sterne, I tra- 
velled up in five minutes to the inflexible 
Edward III. ſentencing the noble burghers; 
and, having ſeen them ſaved by the elo- 
quence of Philippa, I wanted no better 


ſeaſoning for my mutton-chop ; and pitied 
the empty-headed peer, who was ſtamping 
over my little parlour, in fury at the cook, 
for having over- roaſted his pheaſant. 


The coachman now ſhewed his ruby face 
at the door, and I jumped into the ſtage, 
where 
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where were already ſeated two paſſengers 
of my own ſex, and one of——would 1 
could ſay, the fairer! But, though truth 
may not be ſpoken at all times, upon paper, 
one, now and then, may do her juſtice. 
Half a glance diſcovered that the good 
lady oppoſite to me had never been hand- 


ſome, and now added the injuries of time 
to the ſeverity of nature. Civil, but cold, 
compliments having paſſed, I cloſed my 
eyes to expand my ſoul; and, having fa- 
| bricated a brief, poetical hiſtory of Eng- 
land, to help ſhort memories, was ſome- 
thing aſtoniſhed to find myſelf tugged 
violently by the fleeve ; and not leſs fo to 
ſee the coach empty, and hear an obſtinate 
waiter inſiſt upon it we were at Canterbury, 
and the ſupper ready to be put on the table; 
It had ſnowed, I found, for ſome time; in 
conſideration of which, mine hoſt had 
prudently ſuffered the fire nearly to go out. 
A dim candle was on the table, without 

ſnuffers, 
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ſnuffers, and a bell-ſtring hanging over it, 
at which we pulled, but it had long ceaſed 
to operate on that noi y convenience. Alas, 
poor Shenſtone ! how often, during theſe 
_ excurſions, do I think of thee ! Cold, in- 
deed, muſt have been thy acceptation in 


ſociety, if thou couldſt ſeriouſly ſay— 


cc Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round, 
Where'er his various courſe has been, 
Muſt ſigh to think how oft he found 


His warmeſt welcome at an inn.” 


Had the gentle Bard told us, that, in this 
fad ſubſtitute for home, deſpite of all our 
impatience to be gone, we muſt ſtay, not 
only till wind and weather, but landlords, 
Poſtillions, and oſtlers chooſe to permit, I 
ſhould have thought he knew more of 
travelling; and, ftirring the fire, ſnuſſing 
the candles, reconnoitring the company, 
and modifying my own humour, ſhould at 
once have tried to make the beſt of my 

ſituation. 
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ſituation. After all, he is a wiſe man who 
does at firſt, what he muſt do at laſt; and 1 
was juſt breaking the ice, after having nurſed 
the fire to the general ſatisfaction, when 
the coach from London added three to our 
party; and common. civility obliged thoſe 
who came firſt, to make way for the yet 
more frozen travellers. We ſupped to- 
gether, and I was ſomething ſurpriſed to 
find our two coachmen allowed us ſuch 

ample time to enjoy our little bow] of 
punch; when, lo! with dolorous coun- 
tenances, they came to give us notice that 


the ſnow was fo heavy, and already ſo 


deep, as to make our proceeding either 
road dan gerous, if not meexly BY ATR 


ſc If that is really the caſe,” n ied I men- 
tally, let us ſee what we may hope from 
the conſtruction of the ſeven heads that 
conſtitute our company.” Obſerve, gentle 


reader, that I do not mean the outward and : 
viſible 
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in the brain the glorious ſimilitude of the 
Deity. An elegant author more juſtly con- 
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viſible form of thoſe heads; for I am not 


amongſt the new race of phyſtognomiſts, 
vrho exhauſt invention, only to ally their 
own. ſpecies to the animal creation; and 


would rather prove the ſcull of a man re- 


ſembled an afs, than, looking within, find 


veys my idea of phyſiognomy in ſaying, 
* Senſibilities ripen with years, and enrich 


the human cpuntenance, as colours mount 
into a tulip.“ —It was my intereſt to be as 


happy as I could; and that can only be 
when we look around, with a wiſh to be 


pleaſed ; nor could 1 ever find a way of 


unlocking the human, heart, but by frankly 


' inviting others to peep into my own.—And 


>) 


now Fo Swag 1 


In the FOR FER corner ſat my old g gen- 


tle woman, a little alarmed at a coffin that had 


I the fire, inſtead of a purſe: 
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go, ſuperſtition was her weak fide. In 
fad conformity to declining years, ſhe had 
put on her ſpectacles, taken out her knit» 
ting, and thus humbly retired from atten» 
tion ſhe had long, perhaps, been hopeleſs 
of attraQing, Cloſe by her was placed a 
young lady from London, in che bloom of 
nineteen t a 'croſs. on ber boſom ſhewed 
her to be a catholic, and a peculiar accent 
an Iriſhwoman : her face, eſpecially her 
eyes, might be termed handſome ; of thoſe 
archneſs would have been the expreſſion, 
bad not the abſence of her air proved that 
their ſenſe was turned in ward, to contemplate 
in her heart ſome choſen, cheriſhed image, 
Love and romance. reigned in every linea» 
n % ni EST | 


A French abbe had, as 1. uſual with gen- 
tlemen of that country, edged himſelf into 
the ſeat by the belle; to whom he conti- 
ben gi himſelf with all forts f 

petite 
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abled me to diſcover that, in ſpite of the 


by getictal conſerit given up to one of the 
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ßetits ſoins, though fatigue was obvious in 
his air, and the impreſſion of ſome dan- 
ger eſcaped gave a wild ſharpneſs to every 
feature. Thou haſt compriſed,” thought 
I, the knowledge of a whole life in per- 
haps the laſt month: and then perhaps 
didſt thou firſt ſtudy the art of thinking, 
or learn the miſery of feeling! Neither of 
theſe ſeemed; however, to have troubled his 
neighbour, a portly Engliſhman, who, though 
with a ſort of ſurly good nature he had given 


* a+ 


them a newſpaper, where he dwelt upon 
the article of ſtocks, till a bloody duel in 
Ireland induced communication, and en“ 


importance of his air, credulity might be 
reckoned amongſt his charaQteriſtcs, 


The oppoſite corner of che fire had been 


3 London 
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London travellers, -whoſe age and infirmi- 
ties challenged regard, while his aſpect 
awakened tde moſt melting benevolence. 
Suppoſe an anchotite, ſublimed by devo- | 
tion and temperance from all human frail- 
ty, and you w will ſee this intereſting aged 
eergyman': 'fo Hale, iv pure was his com- 
plexion, ſo light his figure though tall, that 
Ic : ſeemed” as if his ſoul was gradually diveſt- 


— itlelf of the covering of mortality, that 
— * 


che hour of ſeparating it from the 
5 came, kardly ſhould the greedy grave 
claim aught > a being ſo ethereal !—® Oh, 
what, leſfo ns of patience and ſanctity couldſt 
thou give, thought I, © were it my for- 
rune to find the key of thy heart Fey 


An officer in the middle of life occupied 
the next ſeat, Martial and athletic in his 
perſon ; of a countenance open and ſenſible ; 

tanned, as it ſeemed by ſevere ſervice, his 
forehead only retained its whiteneſs ; yet 
Ss a | that, 
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that, with aſſimilating graceful manners, 


rendered him very d | 


That ſeven ſenſible people, Sr I include 


myſelf 3 in that deſcription, ſhould tumble 


out of two ſtage coaches, and be thrown 
together ſo oddly, was in my opinion an 
incident: and why not make it really one ? 
I haſtily advanced, and, turning my back to 
the fire, fixed the eyes of the whole com- 


' pany—not on my perſon—for that was no 


way fſingular—not, I would fain hope, 
upon my coat, which I had forgotten till 


that moment was threadbare : I had rather, 


of the three, imagine my aſſurance the ob- 
ject of general attention. However, no one 
ſpoke, and I was obliged to ſecond my 


own motion. 


Sir, cried I to the Engliſhman, who 
by the time he kept the paper certainly 


pelt its contents, © do you find any thing 


entertaining in that newſpaper?” _ 
4 F "1 
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Nie, Sir be returned he maſt lacoui- 


> l ry 
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« Then you might perhaps find ſome- 
thing entertaining out of it? added I. 


4 « Perhaps. I might, ” retorted be, in a 
provoking accent, and ſurveying. me from 
top to toe. The Frenchman laughed—ſo 
did I—it is the only way, when one hag | 
been more witty than wiſe. 1. returned 
| preſently, however, to the attack, 


How cad might — wits 
evening,” reſumed I, with, as I thought, a 
moſt ingratiating ſmile, * if each of the com- 
| pany would relate the moſt remarkable ſtory 
he, or ſhe, ever . or heard 4 11550 

Ky * Truly. we noe make a ws, evening 
that way, again retorted my torment the; 
Engliſhman,  * However, if you pleaſe, 
a 2 we 


S 
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| and then we ſhall have the additional reſort 


of our dreams, if our memories fail us,” He 


now, with a negligent » ö yawn, rang, — or- 
dered the chambermaid. The two females 
roſe of courſe, and 1 in one moment an over- 
bearing clown cut ſhort « the feaſt of rea- 
ſon, and the flow of ſoul. I forgot it 
| Lean... and weut to bed ina fever of rage, 
A charming tale ready for the preſs in my, 


travelling deſk—the. harveſt 1 T J might make 


could I prevail on each f the company to 


| tell me another — Reader, if you ever had 


an empty purſe, and an unread performance 
of your, own, burning i in your pocket, and 
your, heart, I need not aſk you to pity 8 me, * 


Fortune, however, more kindly than 
uſual, took my caſe into conſideration ; ; 
for the morning ſhewed me a ſnow ſo deep, 
that had Thomas & Becket condeſcended to 
attend at his own ſhrine to greet thoſe who 

_—_ enquired 
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enquired for it, not. a ſoul could have got 
at the cathedral to pay their-devoirs to the 
complaiſant archbiſhop. 


Os entering the breakfaſt-room, 1 found 
mine hoſt had, at the deſire of ſome. one or 
ather of the company, already produced his 
very ſmall ſtock of books, conſiſting of the 
Army Liſt— The Whole Art of Farriery, 


ſmall ſupply of mental food for ſeven hun- 
gry people. Vanity never deſerts itſelf; I 
thought I was greeted with more than com- 
mon , civility ; and, having ſatisfied my 
groſſer appetite with tea and roaſt, reſumed, 
the idea of the night before—aſſuring the 
young lady, © I was certain, from her fine 
eyes, ſhe could melt us with a tender ſtory; 
and that the ſober matron could improve us 
by a wiſe one: a circular bow ſhewed ſimi- 
lar hopes from the gentlemen. The plan 
was adopted, and. the exultation of con- 

91931 ſcious 


and a volume of imperfect Magazines: a 
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ſcious ſuperiority fluſhed my check. I de- 

_ clined being the firſt narrator, only becauſe 
I deſired it too much: and to conceal from 

| obſervation the rage for pre-eminence buru- 
ing in my heart, T made a philoſophical 
and elegant exordium upon the /evelling 
principle; ending with a propoſal, that each 
perſon's ſtory ſhould be related as number- 
ed lots might determine. On purpoſe to 
torment me, my old competitor; the Englilh- 
man, drew number one; the ſecond lot, 
however, fortunately was mine; the third 
the Iriſhman's, the fourth the Old Woman's, 

| the fifth the Young Lady's, the fixth the 
Officer's, and the veer Parſon had the 
ſeventh, 8 $4 1 2 


11 had = OY CPN? which i it muſt 
by owned was, that the firſt ſpeaker might 
prove as dull as he looked. When, after a 
modeſt pauſe, he totally diſcomſited me 

| wn chat as he. had been a great 


traveller, 
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traveller, and in his various peregrinations 
had ſeen and heard many fingular things, 


the one moſt preſent to his memory ſhould 
ſerve for the occaſion.” 


And now, courteous reader, with ſome 
palpitations of the heart, I give up myſelf 
and my companions to your mercy. For- 
get me not when my turn comes, though it 
is that of the Traveller firſt to addreſs you! 


— 


— — — 
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MONTFORD. 


That rain again!—Tt had a dying fall: 

Oh, it came o'er my ear like the ſweet ſouth 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour. SHAXESPEAKE« 


of an illuſtrious birth, an ample fortune, 
and endowed with all the graces of na- 
ture. Born to ſuch advantages, what more 
could he have to ſeek ? Reaſon ſays, * No- 


B thing.“ 


Henxy De MONTFORD was - eighteen ; | 


45 
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thing.” But Montford was an Engliſhman 
and the Engliſh talk too much of reaſon to 
act by it. It is an idol to whom they burn 
incenſe without intending to make it a 
houſehold god. Montford then was an 
Engliſhman in the trueſt ſenſe of the word; 
frank, brave; but reſtleſs and impatient. 
Novelty was his paſſion, and the firſt wiſh 
of his ſoul was to travel. His father vainly 
attempted to combat this inclination in an 
only ſon with whom he had no deſire to 
part. Romance-writers may exhauſt their 
| eloquence upon the flinty hearts of parents ; 
but real life tells us that they are much more 
apt to be governed by their children, than 
to govern : and ſo it proved in the family of 
Moatford. f 


Henry, ſaid the venerable old man, 
as he embraced his ſon on the eve of his de- 
parture for the Continent, © I will not en- 
Jain you to remember the race from which 

you 
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you ſpring, or the name you bear, They 
are pledges of honour which I truſt you will 
not forget. But let Prudence accompany 
your virtues, or they will be uſeleſs to others, 
and dangerous to yourſelf, | You will paſs 
through France; you will viſit Italy, You 
will behold the theatre of arts and arms: 
but Superſtition has twined her ivy amidſt 
their laurels, and they daily wither beneath 
its pernicious influence. Yet offend not the 
prejudices of any country; nor make that 
faith which is to be the foundation of your 
happineſs in another world, the ſource of 
hatred or diſcord in this. Let the ſacred re- 
mains of the paſt-ſpeak to your heart; and 
while they ſo often derive their value from 
memory alone, let them feelingly convince 
you that the real dignity of man is within 
himſelf,” Adieu, my child! Receive my bes 
nedicion: more 1 e nn 
of a parent are prayers.” -k 

[1613 B 2 en | 
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. Montford'titibticed ffs fither im uw 
Ind a Few Bays Conveyee him to Paris, B 
Tati however guy; did net dai — 
ng p and ab Venice was at that ſeaſon che 


dmestid ef pleaſure; he ſoon after ſet off 


with a Hat of his coulttrymen to be preſent 
at the C urni va The Carnival, it ſhoutd feenr, 
had-variety-eriobgh' to gratify the moſt im! 
petuous mind. But even that did not ſatisfy 
our Traveller: he rambled' round Italy, tra- 
verſeu the ſoutlr of Frunce, and determined 
: 0 wille Spain: „Spain the vegion of ro- 
mance : where. Love has transferred his veil 
toithe fair $yes of this votaries ; where re. 
Rraint doubbes endyment, ad gs ot 
eee eee Gt ved slide; 
$511:709 qignils-! © nad) 11 on0is vum 
eee Moatford ctoffed 
the Pyrences./! * Aye, 1his/> aid hes üs he 
faurveyatitheihanging woods: and ruftic her- 
* of Montſertat, tlis is indetd de 
22970 4 & gratify 
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gratify at once the eye and the. imagination; 
thisis to trace Naturethrough, il her forms 
the alone prelides, up to the laſt and. moſt: 
complicated of her works, May,” He was: 
interrupted in his meditations ya glimpſe. 
of the, hovel in which be-was, to. paſs. the, 
night. It was in one {eaſe a perfect. parac 
diſe; for bird, beaſt, and man ſcemed all free 
commaners there. © It muſt berowned,” 
ſaid Moatford as he ſtretched himſelf upon 
the ſtraw in one corner & it. muſt, be ed 
that they ſeem. to want nothing ig this couns 
try but common ſenſe.” And had thing, 
dear Montford! not been abſorbed in 20. 
mance, thou wouldſt have knο]n. . 
little want muſt rs: every other. 
5 199 03049 E. neee 10 US 
4 ae roſe on and gur Travelley 
mth it ; rouſed indeed by the friendly neighs 
ing of his horſe, which approached rather 
nearer che couch of his maſter, than he had 


* B 3 been 


— 


\ 
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4 
1 been accuſtomed to do. The ſuddenneſs of 
his excurſion had cauſed Montford to be but 
il provided with letters of recommendation : 
but amidſt them he found one addreſſed to 
Don Anthonio di Vega, at Lerida; and as 
romance does but ill - ſupply the place of 
every other comfort, he was not ſorry to 
ſee the gates of that city. 


The family of Don Anthonio, however, 
bore as little reſemblance to the warm co- 
 lourings of fancy as thoſe of his poorer 
countrymen. Anthonio himſelf was turned 
of fifty; ſilent partly through- pride, and 
partly from a certain ſtagnation of ideas not 
. peculiar to Spain. His wife, who was but 
little more loquacious than himſelf, had the 
air of a withered duenna ; and both were 
bigots to the religion they profeſſed. In 
ſuch a manſion Montford vainly looked 
round for the Muſes and the Graces: of 
the former no trace remained but an old 


Suitap 
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guitar with three firings, which hung 
againſt the wall, and the latter ſeemed to- 
tally to have forſworn the threſhold. He 
found, however, a civil reception, and, ſee- 
ing himſelf under the neceſſity of paſſing at 
leaſt a ſhort time with his new friends, 
agreed to accompany them next day to a 
villa ſome miles from the city, Of the 
charms of this retirement much was ſaid. 
But, alas! the garden of Eden would have 
had no temptations for Montford with ſuch 
an Adam and Eve; and he withdrew to his 
chamber without one grain of romance to 
preſerve him from being heartily ſick of his 
hoſt, himſelf, and his travels. 


The ſucceeding day was fultry : Mont- 
ford found this famous retirement inſupport- 
able. Anthonio flept half the day, and 
ſtrummed on his guitar in order to paſs 
away the reſt ; while his wife paid her de- 
votions to every ſaint in the Calendar, and 
B 4 „ 
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by filent ſhrugs marked her horror of a he- 
retic, In one inſtance only was our Tra- 
veller gratified * his hoſts readily admitted his 
apologies for ſo ſhort a ſtay, and, willing to be 
rid of a troubleſome gueſt, furniſhed him 
with letters that he might n early the 
next nn X 


And thus are the vivid colourings of 
fancy daily effaced by the tame certainties 
of life, ſighed Montford, as he wiſtfully 
ſurveyed the apartment in which he was to 
fleep. He ſighed again, and again looked 
tound. There was ſomewhat not wholly 
uncongenial in the ſcene. Through lattices 


which were thrown open, a garden preſented 
itſelf, which, though neither artfully diſpoſed 
in walks or parterres, was rich in the wild 
graces of nature. The orange caught a paler 
yellow from the beams of the moon, and 
blended its ſweets with thoſe of a thouſand 
6doriferous ſhrubs. The eyes of Montford 
4 were 
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were yet rivetted upon the ſcene, when, the 
ſoft note of a flute ſtole over his ear. It way 
2 a fingle ſtrain; but ſo wild! ſo ſweet ! ſo 
diſtant! and yet ſo full !—He ſtarted, if 
tened for ſome moments, and inſenſibly 
ſunk again into one of thoſe luxurious rey 
veries where ſenſibility ſeems to have difs 
poſſeſſed reflection, and we rather feel than 
think. The note, however, was not re- 
peated; and, rouſing from his torpor, he 
determined to taſte the charms of the even- 
ing at large, The window was only a few 
paces from the ground; and Montfard was 
in a moment in the garden. - 

Aſter a ramble of conſiderable length, he 
was ſtopped by a broken wall, which appeared 
to have been the remains of a ruin, and now 
ſerved as part of the boundary of Don An- 
thonio's eſtate. The glimpſe he caught 
over it preſented him a view of Fairy-land. 
On one fide a thick grove of limes ſtrewed 
the ground with. bloſſoms, and gave an al- 


moſt 
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| moſt overwhelming fragrance to the gale 
that ſhook them : on the other, the ſtream 
of a diſtant caſcade ſtole through the turf, be- 
trayed by its own brightneſs, till it was col- 
lected in a marble baſon, and encircled by 
orange and citron trees. Nature breathed 
tranquillity ; and Montford ſaw no crime 
in enjoying her gifts. He leaped the wall; 
but ſtumbled over ſomething on the oppoſite 
| fide, which a foſſs half filled with rubbiſh 
and high graſs had concealed. The blood 
of Montford congealed round his heart 
when he perceived it was the body of a man, 


yet warm, and newly bleeding. © Great 
God !” exclaimed he, caſting his eyes upon 
a flute that lay by, it was from thoſe lips 
then He ſtopped ;. ſmote his breaſt ; 
and, looking towards heaven, ſeemed to un- 
dergo a momentary pauſe in exiſtence: it 
was recalled, however, by a nearer fear : the 
moon, which ſhed her rays obliquely through 
a cloud, diſcovered two forms that ap- 

2 proached 
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proached the ſpot on which he ſtood ; and it: 
was with ſome difficulty he gained the grove 
of limes ere they drew near enough to have. 
obſerved him. That grove, which but: a 
few moments before had appeared the abode 
of ſecurity and love, was now to his agitated 
nerves peopled with murderers ; and hardly 
would its thickeſt ſhade conceal him from 
the officious beams of the moon. 


Of the two men who approached, the 
foremoſt bore in his arms ſomewhat wrapt 
in white, which be laid at a diſtance ; and; 
by the motion of a pick- ax and ſpade, Mont- 
ford conjectured that he was ſinking a grave 
of which he had already dug part. In the 
labour both joined; but it was eaſy to diſ- 
cern that they were not equally accuſtomed 
to it. In the one, a ſtrong arm ſeemed 
nerved by an unfeeling heart, while the 
random ſtroke of the other, his long pauſes, 
and paſſionate geſture, betrayed the deepeſt 

agitation, 
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agitation. Their toil was at length ſuſ- 
pended ; and the former drew near the 
ſpot where lay the murdered Cavalier. 
The foul of Montford burned. within him: 
he ſtarted forward, and looked around, as if 
he ſuppoſed ſome ſupernatural being would 
arm his hand with a weapon; but luckily 
his ſtep was unheard ; and ere he could ap- 
proach, he ſaw the villain bear off the corle, 
and aſſiſted by his companion lay it in the 
earth. Unfortunate pair!“ groaned Mpnt- 
ſord, as they interred the body wrapt in 
white, which be now clearly diſcerned to be 
that of a woman —“ Unfortunate, pair! 
Love was perhaps yaur oniy erime: may 
.. in a better world prove your reward! 


That ſacred duſt: which firſt covers the 
frail forms it is ſo ſoon to blend with, already 
concealed the victims, when the agitation of 

one of the men ſeemed to ariſe almoſt to 
agony, He ſtretched himſelf upon the 
2136598 | grave; 
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gtave; ho wept wiolently g and, ralſing his 
zhunds towards heaven, appeared at once to 
dolibit-pardow for His own ſoul, aud merey 
for that of the dedeaſed. His companion at 
Jength almoſt forcibly raiſed hie; and c 
vering the ſpot with” turf and'leaves, they 
both-withdrewthrouph u ſmall EGO | 

which they carefully locked after them. 
Lino sd avi2Biingn $91 10 ene nit 
But what Became of Mentford Silent! 
Amy 2 ppiind he ſcarce knew whe- 
ther the ſcene he had been witneſs to was a 
reality, or a viſion. A ſad, ſad reality!” 
at length ſighed he, as he ruſhed out of the 
mmicket.— Again he pauſed upon the ſpot 
whete the | unfortunate Cavalier fo lately - 
we en to climb the wall, when 
he perceived ſomewhat glitter amid the 
graſs. It was the picture of a woman, 
which, by dhe broken ribbon attached to it, 
had doubtleſs been worn round the neck. 
ke took it op; placed i it as a felick in tits 
NJ boſom ; 
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boſom ; and in — ets 


had imprudently poſſeſſed himſelf of a picture 
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chamber — his chamber, now a dungeon; 
for reſt had fled; and his ſoul longed to 
make its appeal to all Spain againſt treachery 
and murder. He deliberated whether he 
ſhould not immediately awaken his hoſt and 


family: but cooler reflection ſuggeſted a 


different conduct. A ſtranger, a heretic, a 
ſingle witneſs of the tranſaction he would 
puniſh ! ignorant of the ſpot he had quitted, 
as well as of the perſons he had ſeen there 


The face of the moſt hardened he had in- 
'deed diſcerncd; he even believed he ſhould 
know it again: but could he be certain of 
not wronging the innocent? Againſt whom 
therefore could he level his accuſation ? and 


what friends ſhould he find to ſupport him 


in it? How, if they ſhould retort the charge? 


Truth would oblige him. to confeſs that he 
had quitted his chamber by ſtealth, and in 
the night: — his ſhoes were bloody; and he 


ſet 
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ſet round with valuable diamonds. Might 
not theſe arguments be ſpeciouſly wreſted 
againſt him—and above all in Spain, where 
the hand of Juſtice, ever flow, is often ar- 
reſted by ſuperſtition and intereſt? Reaſon 
had decided the queſtion ; but the heart of 


Montford remained yet undetermined, when 
he was alarmed by his ſervant, who brought 
bim a packet of letters, that had followed 
him expreſs, with the information that his 
father lay at the point of death. This news 
was deciſive; and Montford, though too late 
to ſee; his parent, was in England, 


To an impetuous and ardent youth now 
ſucceeded the calmneſs of maturity: time 
ripened his underſtanding; reaſon cooled 
his-paſſions ; and habit brought both down 
to the level of other men. He married, and 
became a father. Romance ſubſided. He 
was happy in the ſociety of an amiable wife; 

he 
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ze rode hobby-horſes'witly his ſon; too 
Neaſure in cultivating his eſtate; and only, 
while-pauſing over his hay- fields, or ram 
bling through his park, ſometimes gave # 

— of one bad Slows 
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But che happineſs of a parent approaches 
fo near to his cares, that they meet even at 
the point which ſhould ſeparate them ! The 


| young De Montford was every thing” his 


friends could demand one erroneous wiſh | 
alone obtruded upon his heart; and who 
could blame that wiſh ? for, was it not the 
foible of his father ? In ſhort, it was his paſ- 
fion to ſee the world. To have made the 


| grand tour was then firſt in faſhibn: Ike all 


other faſhionable things, it was therefore 
thought indiſpenſable i ina gentleman and 
the young Henry ſaw no reaſon why he 


ſhould be eſtimated lower than his compa- 
8 nions. 
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nions. His father ſighed : he ſighed but he 
"Reborn Nis own father, nn PI: 


1 


, « La wh file,” ſaid 8 in 1 
firſt letter, dated Paris, © to ſee how grave I 
am in this gay city. I am rallied perpetu- 
ally on my ſobriety. The women think 
| me a mere phlegmatic Engliſhman, whom 

it is vain to hope to conquer: the men 
ſwear you are ſtill at my ſide. And ſo you 
are: the precepts, the 1 image of my father 
are ever preſent to my memory, and dear 
to my heart; a heart that will not deſerve 
to beat when they are otherwiſe,” 


| An letter « quickly followed d this — | 

I will not tell you,” ſaid Henry, © that 1 | 
am quite ſo ſober as when I wrote laſt: 
however, I do aſſure you I am yet a very 
dull fellow in the eyes of my companions; 
which is as much as to ſay that Lam a very 
rational one. In a week the Court goes to 

| TA 
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Barge, that the Queen may drink the. 
waters; and perhaps, when fo neat, I may 
be tempted to take a trip acroſs the Py- 
renees. —Acroſt the Pyrentes ! There was 
a dreadful recollection conveyed in thoſe 
words that unhin ged the ſonl of Montford. 


The letter was received on the anniver- 
ary of his wedding-day : a large party had 
been invited to a rural fete on the occaſion, 
and it was neceſſary to command himſelf, 
Wine and good company are powerful an- 
tidotes againſt gloom: Montford found them 
ſo. His gueſts were departing, after much 
feſtivity ; and he ſtood at the door to make 
his laſt bows to the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, 
when chance directed his eyes to the face of 
one of the ſervants in waiting. If chance 
directed, Heaven ſeemed to root them there, 
when they reſted upon the hardened features 
of the Catalonian murderer. A cold, a death- 
like chill ran through the frame of Montford, 


and 
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and ſcemed to extend even to his very ſoul. 
The fatal garden, the yet uncovered ſod, the 
deſpair of one ruſſian, and the ferocious in- 
ſenſibility of the other—all—all revived. 
Time ſeemed annihilated ; and the whole 
dreadful ſcene preſented itſelf at once to his 
imagination, He retired to bed : he even 
flept ; but reſt was denied him. A till | 
more lively picture of the paſt preſented 
itſelf to his memory; and while he was 
attentively viewing the interment, he thought 
he felt an unſeen hand plunge a dagger in 
his heart. Its painful throbs when he waked 
convinced him his dream aroſe from indiſ- 
poſition; and having replied to his wife, 
whom his agitation had diſturbed, he once 
more tried'tofleep ; but it was only to wake 
again with the ſame horrible impreſſion. A 
third effort was equally unſucceſsful; and 
the importunate enquiries of Mrs. Mont- 
ford at length drew from him the cauſe of his 
diſorder, though recounted only as a dream. 
r C2 . > 
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It was a dream, however, that had ſhook 
his nerves; and, by unhinging his frame, 
brought on a flow fever, of which he vainly 
endeavoured to conceal the origin. A fa- 
vourite woman of Mrs. Montford's ſoon 
ſpread it in his own family: nor was it long 
ere it reached the ears of Perez; the very 
villain from whom, of all others, it was moſt 
neceſſary it ſhould be concealed : and Perez 
_ inſtantly Ab 4 


If the ſtrange conformity of a dream had 
ſtruck the ruthan with diſmay, what did 
not Montford feel on hearing that ruffian 
had abruptly vaniſhed ! The dagger ſeemed 
already to have pierced his heart through 
that of his ſon; and, after vainly ſtruggling 
wth his weakneſs, he wrote to the latter, to 
deſire his immediate return to England. But 
a ſtrange and myſterious ſilence ſeemed now 
to have ſeized upon Henry. His father, find- 
ing two diſpatches unanſwered, gave way to 

5 4 his 
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his preſentiments ; and, ſettling his affairs, 
immediately ſet off for Paris, 


The Court was already at Barege; and 
almoſt every Engliſhman had followed it. 
To Bartge he fled inſtantly : but Henry had 
already croſſed the mountains. Over thoſe 
memorable mountains the impatient father 
now purſued his ſon ; unconſcious that he 
was himſelf ſecretly purſued by that villain 
whom his ſudden journey to the Continent 
had united with his dream to alarm; and 
who, imputing it to other views than the 
ſilent ones of paternal regard, only waited 
a favourable opportunity to complete the 
bloody ſcene that dream had pointed out, 


Montford tracked his ſon with indefati- 
gable aſſiduity, and once more reached the 
gates of Lerida, It was late ere he arrived; 
but his ears were bleſſed with the intelligence 
that Henry, though not at home, was well; 

C3 and 
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and after paying a late viſit of enquiry to - 
Don Anthonio, in whoſe cobweb domains 
time ſeemed to have ſtood ſtill, he was re- 
turning to his hotel, when, paſſing through 
a ruinous porchway on the outſkirts of the 
city, he was attacked by two ruffians. The 
preſentiments of Montford returned; but 
neither his prudence nor his courage had de- 
ſerted him, for he was armed ; and a young 
cavalier, who ſuddenly came in to his afliſt- 
ance, ſeconded him with ſo much ſpirit, that 
one of the villains was preſently ſtretched 
upon the ſpot, while the other ſaved 2 
only by flight. 


« Generous firanger,” ſaid Montford, 


how can I repay—” 


« Merciful Heaven ! „ interrupted the 
youth, ſtarting back: Am I in a dream, or 
is it any 1 father ſpeaks?” 


80 Dear, 
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„ Dear, dear Henry, it is. thy father,” 
returned Montford, falling upon his neck, as 
he recognized the welcome voice; © thy 
fond, thy anxious father ! Nay, ſhrink not, 
my fon, from the heart that pants to meet 
thine. It is neither reſentment, nor diſtruſt; 


it is neither caution, nor ſeverity, that has 


made me purſue thy foorſteps : it is the 
fond, the overflowing anxiety of a ſoul that 
feels itſelf moſt a parent in its weakneſs.” 


Again Montford embraced his ſon; firſt 
conſcious of the extent of his fears, by the 
affecting ſadneſs of his joy. 


Henry, though grateful and devoted to 
his father, was yet agitated by roo many 
various feelings not to betray ſome degree 
of embarraſſment at a meeting for which he 
was wholly unprepared : nor was he ſorry 
that the features of the aſſaſſin who lay dead 
before them for a time ſuſpended further 

C4 : „ 
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attention to himſeff, Montford ſunk into a 
deep reverie on perceiving it was Perez ; 
and, while employed by his own reflections, 
became inattentive to the profound ſilence of 
his ſon ; nor was it till they had nearly 
reached the middle of the city chat either 
was ſenſible of the tumult that reigned 
there. am afraid there is a fire,” ſaid 
Montford in a tone of enquiry, as he raiſed | 
his eyes upon the anxious faces before him, 
Aye, a piteous one in the great ſtreet 
vonder, Sir,“ returned a porter that ſtood 
near. © Some young ſpark has been ſere- 
nading his miſtreſs, and they have contrived 
to leave a light burning that has ſpread 
through the houſe. As to Don Velaſquez, 
he is ſafe enough; for I ſaw him in the 


crowd—but the poor young woman, and the 


Duenna— 


L Velaſquez ! ” cried Henry, ſtarting for- 
Ward with frantic eagerneſs ; and forgetful 
; 0 f 
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of every tie-but that of love, he preſſed 
to where the conflagration now raged. 
Through the windows of a large houfe the 
flames were pouring out with a violence 
that precluded the poſſibility of help; and 
the roof ſuddenly giving way, the whole 
ſcene from a clear and vivid blaze ſunk into 
a confuſed heap of ruins, covered with im- 
penetrable ſmoke, and only now and then 
emitting ſmouldering flames. 


The works of man, even in their wildeſt 
waſte, man may find language to deſcribe ; 
but when the havock attacks humanity, 
cruſhes its faculties, and ſpreads internal de- 
vaſtation, his hiſtory, like himſelf, becomes 
a blank. Such was for a fortnight that of 
the young Henry de Montford, 


Relieved from a raging fever he ſlowly 
recovered his reaſon, and his ſtrength. — 
* Theſe are precious tears, my father, ſaid 
he, feebly railing the hand that received 

8 | them; 
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them; © they fall upon the heart of your ſon, 
and prepare it once more for the impreſſions 
of duty, of humanity, of nature! Take 
then its little hiſtory before it is for ever 

buried there Diana de Zaviere——” _ 


Let us not ſpeak of her, my fon,” ſaid 
Montford : I know the reſt too well.” 


That ſhe periſhed you indeed know 
too well,” interrupted Henry in the low 
and firm tone of ſettled anguiſh ; © but 
you are yet to learn it was the hand of a 
lover that lighted that pile which was to an- 

nihilate his happineſs ; that it was from the 
boſom of fond and imprudent paſſion the 
unfortunate Diana ſunk to a premature 
grave, You tremble—you ſtart ſ—— Oh, my 
father, you have wept for the miſeries of 


your ſon; well may you ſhudder at his 


guilt”! » Montford ſhuddered indeed: hardly 
had he breath to enquire further; but the 
4 weight 
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weight on his heart was removed, when he 
found, from the ſubſequent diſcourſe of 
Henry, that the fatal meeting between him- 
ſelf and Diana, though tender, had been in- 
nocent; that they had been guilty of no 
other crime than meditating a flight from 
the relation on whom ſhe depended, and had 
left the light burning merely from appre- 
henſion, on being ſuddenly ſurpriſed ; that, 
in fine, neither of them could with juſtice be 
charged ſingly with an imprudence in which 
they had equally ſhared, though the inflated 
imagination of a lover might naturally ap- 
propriate the dreadful conſequence, 


Another fortnight had nearly re-efta« 
bliſhed the health of Henry, when they pre- 
pared for their return to England. The 
weather was warm; and, after journeying 
ſlowly, they reached on the evening of the 
ſecond day a very indifferent Poſada; where, 


to the great diſappointment of Montford, 


the beſt accommodations were already ſe- 
cured 
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cured by a party of travellers, then retiring 
to reſt, One ſmall bed was found for Henry, 
whoſe anxiety Montford filenced by pre- 
tending to have obtained another below 5 
where, in fact, an exhauſted mind ſoon ſup- 
plied upon ftraw that repoſe which down 
had ſometimes denied him, It was far 
otherwiſe with Henry. To long and reſt- 
leſs thoughts ſucceeded feveriſh dreams ; in 
one of which he aroſe, dreſſed himſelf, quitted 
his room, and, unconſcious of what he did, 
traverſed a gallery. His ſtep was ſoft, ſo- 
lemn, and flow. Fancy preſented to him 
the tomb of Diana; and he ſuppoſed him- 
ſelf leaning over it in the laſt depth of de- 
' ſpondency, whilſt, in reality, his lifeleſs 
eye was fixed on. the form of a beautiful 

young woman, who, while her maid ſlept by 
her ſide, was reading a letter from her lover 
ſo intently, that the emotion excited by it, 
alone made her raiſe her eyes to the phantom 
at her feet. A ſhriek truly feminine, how- 
ever, announced her perception; a ſhriek 


that 
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that uot only awakened the ſenſes of Henry, 
but indeed of every individual in the houſe ; 
and ſoon, introduced to her chamber a group 
of figures not unworthy the pen of Cer- 
vantes. The fair, the terrified Diana, for it 
was ſhe herſelf, preſented a far different por- 
trait. The flowing gold of her looſe 
treſſes” hung over a neck but half veiled by 


her night-dreſs; and nature, which for a 
moment had extended the alabaſter hue to 
her lip and cheek, ſeemed to take pleaſure 
in reſtoring a brighter crimſon to both. 


« Ah! dear Montford !” ſaid ſhe, with- 
drawing herſelf from him. 


« Lamented, adored Diana !” cried he, 
claſping her once more to his boſom, let 
thy warm, thy living beauty convince me | 
I do not dream. Heavens, can it be poſſi- 


ble !-—Loſt alike to the joys of love and 
reaſon, am I indeed reſtored to both?—Or 
| | does 
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does a happy delirium ſupply the . of 
one at leaſt «iy 


«] am afraid we muſt not talk of reaſon,” 
| exclaimed Diana in a timid tone. Perhaps, 
Henry,” added ſhe, dropping her voice, and 
raiſing her ſwimming eyes to the motley 
group around her, though fixing them only 
on one, perhaps not either of love!“ 
And who ſhall forbid it?” ſaid the elder 
| Montford advancing, while, preſſing her 
hand to his lips, he joined it to that of his 
ſon. Who, ſweet Diana, ſhall forbid a 
union Heaven ſeems thus to authorize? Not 
the father of thy Henry; not Don Velaſquez, 


if I judge by his looks.“ 


They are deceitful, ſtranger, inter- 
| rupted Velaſquez, fixing a ſtern eye upon 
Montford, with which a ſad and mellow 
voice but ill accorded. © The looks of Ve- 
laſquez ſpeak a ſenſation to which his heart 

| is 
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is a ſtranger : they perhaps tell thee that he 
has joy in the joys of others; but I once more 
repeat, they are deceitful. I will not, how- 
ever, oppoſe my voice to that of Heaven. If 
love, therefore, Diara, can make thy happi- 
neſs—be happy.” He ſaid more: but he 
had exhaufted his eloquence in thoſe few 
words; and however excellent the remainder 
of his ſpeech, it is probable not a ſyllable of 
it was heard by the lovers. 


The gentlemen retired, and a general ex- 
Planation ſoon informed Montford that the 
ſilence of his ſon had originated in his con- 
ſciouineſs of a paſſion too ſerious to admit 
of concealment, and too ſudden to hope for 
approbation; that its fair object was in- 
tended by Velaſquez for a convent; and that, 
finally, on that dreadful night when the im- 
prudence of the lovers reduced the houſe to 
'' aſhes, Diana had been privately reſcued and 
conveyed to a country ſeat, whence ſhe was 

then 
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then going to reſide in a nunnery at ſome 
diſtance. From the phlegmatic Velaſquez, 
however, nothing of this tranſpired. Satiſ- 
fied with having promiſed Diana a dowry, 
and made ſome profeſſions of civility to the 
party, who agreed to return with him to the 
villa he had quitted, he neither entered into 
their pleaſures or their hopes; a gloomy 
companion and an ungracious hoſt. 
» This relation of yours, my ſweet 
Diana,” ſaid Montford, as they were walk- 
ing, a happy trio, in the garden of Don Ve- 
laſquez, © is a relation merely in blood. I am 
not ſurpriſed that he finds the vivacity of 
Henry inſupportable ; and it ſuited well 
with the /ombre of his mind to think of im- 
muring thee in a convent. I am miſtaken, 
however,” added he with a ſmile, if the 
cheerful ſpirit of Diana would not have 
found another Henry in the world, rather 
than have yielded to the gloomy ſecluſion.” 
2 « Of 
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4 Of that world I know little,” faid 
Diana, with a gentle and timid air, © that 
hardly can I vindicate myſelf from the ſup- 
poſition,” I am cheerful I acknowledge; 
but who, ſo ſurrounded, could be otherwiſe? | 
Caſt thine eyes, dear Henry, on the beautiful 
ſcene before us, and tell me if it does not 
lend new pulſes to thy heart !”—Montford 
raiſed his as ſhe ſpoke, and . indeed a 

kind of Fairy- land. | 


On oneſidea thick grove of limes ſtrewed 

the ground with bloſſoms, and gave an al- 
moſt overwhelming fragrance to. the gale 
that ſhook them: on the other the ſtream 
of a diſtant caſcade ſtole through the turf, 
betrayed by its own brightneſs, till it was 
collected in a marble baſon, and cncireled 


CONE MTs 


Reader, does thy heart recognize the ſpot? 4 
That of Montford en a convul- 
2 ſion 
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ſſan to his baue, that ded hack te fue 
Cw | 


And this nid Diana, RS reſting 
her arm upon an urn of white marble, © this 
is raiſed by Don Volaſquer: to the 9 
of his ſiſter !”? | 


Montford looked wildly round. © Spirits 
of the injured and unfortunate,” cried he, 
claſping his hands together with energy, © I 
ſwear to avenge you P 


The aſtoniſhed lovers gazed at him for a 
moment in ſilence. * You are not well, my 
Father,” ſaid Henry, as he traced the Duſhes: 
upon m cheek, | « 


Let us quit the ſpot, my Henry! faid 
the tender parent, vainly ſtruggling with in- 
controulable emotion; © it recalls a grief, a 
recollection—ninetcen years ago - 
4 4 An * 
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« Alas!” ſaid Diana, was that period 
then marked by ſorrow? that period which 
firſt brought into being the happy daughter 
of your heart ; born, J hope, to ſooth your 
paſt griefs, and to aſſiſt, oh my Father! in 
ſhielding you from future ones.“ | 


by Merciful Heaven !” again exclaimed 
Montford, ſtopping to fix a ſcrutinizing 
glance on the features of Diana, and com- 
paring them with a portrait which he took 
from his pocket book; then, as if oppreſſ- 
ed by a torrent of ideas, he broke abruptly 
from the lovers, and ſought Velaſquez. 


It was the hour of meditation, and Ve- 
laſquez was indulging it in a remote gallery 
the gloom of which was deepened by the 
increaſing ſhade of evening. His ſtep was ir- 
regular; and his eye, now fixed on vacancy, 
now half cloſed, as if turned inward to ſcru- 

 tinize his heart, ſeemed to loſe all actuah _ 
- D2 - through 
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through the ſtrength of imaginary percep- 
tion. Montford * | 


come,“ ſaid he, from the grave of 
your ſiſter:“ adding in a lower, but more 
impreſſive tone, © ſhe ſends me to her mur- _ 
derer.” Velaſquez groomed, ſhuddered, and 
fell at his feet, 


The long and dreadful pauſe in exiſtence 
that ſucceeded , precluded all hope or thought 
of preſent explanation; nor was it till ſome 
hours after, that the news of returning 
firength led Montford to his chamber, He 
was ſtopped at the door of it by a Friar, who 
reſolutely oppoſed his entrance, 


« Father,” ſaid Montford with a firm 
and angry tone, you know not the evil 
you do. The God we both adore is con- 
ſeious of the purity of my intentions, and 
ſent me hither, for the wiſeſt and moſt mer- 

ciful of purpoſes.” 1 1 ny 
5 | | The 


- - 
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2 The claims of our Holy Church, ſon!” 

ſaid the Friar.— ((J am not ignorant of thoſe 

claims,” interrupted the impatient Mont- 

ford, and ſhall reſpe& them when not 
extended ton far þ? all 


4 Reſpect them now then!“ returned 
the prieſt, in a fill more determined tone. 
* The mind and body of Don Velaſquez are 
unfitted for couverſe; and he means to relieve. 
both by the holy duties of confeſſion.“ — 
Montford pauſed ; then, graſping. the hand 
of the Father, emphatically conjured him to 
ſettle the long account between his Penitent 
and Heaven ! ” Struck with his manner, 
the prieſt fixed on him a penetrating glance, 
where pride ſtruggled wth ns © and, 
coldly withdrew, 


Montford now ftrove to collect himſelf, 
and haſtened to calm the perturbation of 
the n who, bewildered at ſight of a a” 

| D 3 con» 
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confuſion far which it was not poſſible they 


ſhould account, feemed for a time ta have, 
loſt “ that ſweet peace which goodneſs bo- 
ſoms ever,” in vague apprehenſions of ſame | 
unknown and horrible evil. 


He was ſummoned from them to a con- 
ference with the holy Father, whoſe altered 
countenance, and ſtudied blandiſhinenis of | 
manner, beſpoke him conſcious of the fatal 
ſecret. 


How is your di Father d'f ed 


| Montford abruptly, on entering, 


Eaſier in body than in ſoul ! 1” 8 
the prieſt. He is tormented with ſtrange 
and viſionary fears, to which you have given 
birth. He wiſhes to know what crime you 


" Gare ſuſ ſpect him of; or by what proofg—" 


Father, 3 Montford, perceiv- 
ing the prieft meant artfully to extort from 
e much he knew, © let us not trifle on 
'Þ dread: 


85 
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2 a dreadful ſudject ] Sacred: be the ſeereta of 
confeſſion I demand them not from you: 
it is with Velaſquez I would talk. Nineteen 
years'ago,'it was my fate n 

grove of limes— Nd z 30 UB . 


Speak ſoftly:” ſaid the artful prieſt 
lowering his voice. Velaſquez i is beyond 
your reach. Already emboſomed in our 
holy ſociety, he means to atone for his 
offences by making one of it. Wherefore 
then blacken him with ft guilt he will ſo 
ſoon have ne by 


466 % 17 


80 ban 2 a erat 
Moutford, | 


y 5 01 UH: JIONION 4 {ING 
4 ene his peni- 
tence,” continued the Father, he permits me 
to tell you, that, nineteen years ago, in a fit 
of ill- directed jealouſy, he ſtabbed the huſ- 
band of his ſiſter, whom he had long fuſe 


D 4 peed 
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pected for the lover of his wife, and whofo 
connection with his family was then un- 
known to him: the previous diſcovery of 
his intentions had robbed him of that ſiſter 
almoſt at the very moment in the pangs of | 
_— _ 


2518 DI 


Fe: "4 And Diane gp! Montford. 


>. v4 


0 Diana — remains, aden the pate. 
*to atteſt, the luckleſs 1 union,” 3 


Sweet and innocent orphan ! 1* again 
exclaimed Montford, ** born to receive with 
thy firſt breath the vaniſhed ſpirits of thy 
parents, my heart adopts thee as its Own! 
In thoſe ſhades where ſuperſtition ' arms 
piety with horrors ſuitable to guilt, like that 
of Velaſquez—iay his be expiated ! The 
ſoft tears of youtt and ſenſibility ſhall enrich 
the grave of his victims; and, While they 
commemorate eee, thall- mam | 
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the gay and diſſolute reign of Charles 
the Second, when wit was almoſt as general 
as licentiouſneſs, and a happy vivacity and 
good perſon the ſureſt recommendations, 


Henry” Arundel yas diſtinguiſhed from 2 


crowd 


* 
FOES. 
out 
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crowd of faſhionable libertines, by a ſuperi- 
ority of elegance, tafte and extravagance : in 
a word, for all thoſe ſeducing allurements 
which lend a charm to vice in every age, 
and for which that was particularly remark- 
able. 


Arundel, though not wholly deſerving 

of the laviſh admiration he every where ex- 
torted, had advantages few men could boaſt, 
His figure was graceful ; and, what is often 
thought ſtil] better, it was faſhionable : his 
eyes, naturally fine, had the art of ſaying 
the prettieſt things in the world to every 
pretty woman; his manners were ingratiat- 
ing: he ſung well, danced well, and dreſſed 
well. Could any thing further be added to 
his character? Vet, with all theſe advan- 
tages—ftrange does it ſeem to ſay - Arundel 
was at heart a diſcontented man. Highly 
as the world thought of him, there was an 

individual in it whoſe opinion raſe much 
| beyond 
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43 
beyond theirs: it was himſelf; and he ſe- 
 cretly repined, that ſo much merit, talents, 
and grace, had never yet raiſed him to a 
rank above * 


Mr. A8 was indeed of 856 family; 
though, to his unceaſing regret, he had early 
in life debaſed himſelf by marrying a lady 
whoſe connections did not add luftre to it, 
She was the daughter of an officer of more 
loyalty than rank, who had ſeryed his coyns 
try in the cauſe of Charles che Firſt, and 
had followed the fortunes af his ſon. 


Cromwell was then protector: dangiog 
and dreſſing were not in falhion; and Me. 
Arundel cogſequently reſided with his lady 
on his patrimonial eſtate ia Cornwall. Some 
years paſſed before they had any children, 
da more l on finding. himſelf 
n aſterwardg a widower. 


Never 


—— — 


—— pt - — —— — 
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N Never truly alive either to conjugal or 
parental affection, he expreſſed little regret 
on the loſs of an amiable wife, nor any 
great emotion at ſight of her offspring. 
Decent care, however, was taken of the 
child; and, as all England became inſen- 
fibly engroſſed by politics, his father thought, 
6ftener of them than n of the lire Henry. 
It 0} t- 15435 
The Reſtoration of Charles the Second 
gave that Iuſtre to London to which it had 


| long been a ſtranger. Henry Arundel had 


only to ſhew himſelf there to be admired: 


his perſon won the ladies his addreſs the 


monarch ; and, from a neglected country 
gentleman; he found himſelf in a few years 
the idol of à gay and elegant court. Ra- 
pidly as the change was effected, it yet 
could not fail to bring with it ſome know- 
ledge of the world. He began to think 
himſelf born to fill the moſt elevated rank 
there ; and regretted too late the having 

ü | entailed 
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| entailed a tax both on his eſtate and his 
_ Pleaſures, and perhaps prepared a rival at 
2 time of life when he was likely to find 
himſelf but little diſpoſed to endure one. 


J Mr. Arundel, it may eaſily be judged, | 
was not a man of principle: he therefore 
formed rather a reſolution than a plan; 
and, without exactly analyſing his own mo- 
tives, ſent his ſon, at two years of age, into 
France, under the care of a perſon who had 
once been his. miſtreſs, and whoſe declining | 
health induced her to try a. more ſettled cli- 
mate than her own. The woman had her 
inſtructions. The birth of young Henry was 
carefully concealed ; and her death, which 
happened'three years: after, left the child in 
the. hands of ſtrangers, at a ſmall Engliſh 
ſchool in Normandy, where: an annual ſti- 
ety : from the relations of his deceaſed wife 
he had nothing to fear; moſt of them were 

| dead: 
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dead: the reft were wanderers over the 
Continent ; diſtreſſed by the ingratitude of 
a monarch whom they had abandoned 
every thing to ſerve. 


Time now rolled rapidly away in vanity 
and pleaſure; but time, though it had not yet 
robbed Mr. Arundel of his graces, had pro- 
duced an inſenſible alteration in them: that 
of novelty was vaniſhing faſt. He began 
only to pleaſe, where he was accuſtomed to 
captivate; and had even ſome vague ſur- 
| mifes, that he might ſoon ceaſe to do either, 
when fortune reſolved, by one ſtroke, to 
atone for all her paſt inattention. 


The young heireſs of the illuſtrious 
houſe of Lindſey was at that period firſt | 
| preſented at court. She was beautiful, rich, 
and had juſt ſeen enough of the world to 
valve all the grades“ it beſtows. Arundel 


caught her eye, while his was directed elſe- 
where: 
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where: the ſuperior elegance of his perſon 
fixed. her attention; and, when he was in- 
troduced, a ſofter ſentiment ſunk into her 
heart. He was ſtill enough the faſhion to 
make his name a theme of converſation, as 
ſhedropped it amongſt her acquaintance; nor 
was it long before he diſcovered that ſhe had 
done ſo often. The deneu#ment it is not dif- 
ficult to gueſs: he preſently found that he 
might win the lady, and therefore inſtantly 
reſolved that he would; but the blind god- 
deſs, who ſo often embitters her own gifts, 


was now preparing one for him, which, of | 
all others, he leaſt ſuſpected he ſhould ever 


deem a misfortune, ſince it appeared in the 
' ſhape of a patent of nobility. To the nobi- 
lity in his own perſon, indeed, he bore not 
the flighteſt objection; but the clauſe by | 
which it was limited to his heirs, unluckily 
brought to his recollection a poor little boy 
in France, who Was juſt beginning to won- 
der. to whom he belonged, whenever he 

found 
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- found time to do ſo from the more important 
_ employments of ſtudying bad Latin, and 
playing ſchool pranks with his companions ; 
| yet this poor little boy had moſt certainly 
been brought honourably into the world 
ſome years before. Arundel well knew the 
houſe of Lindſey to be too proud to ſtoop 
to an alliance where ſuch an obſtacle inter- 
vened: he therefore very prudently deter- 
mined they never ſhould know it. The 
marriage articles were ſigned without any 
ſuch impediment being announced; and 
Miſs Lindſey became a wife and a mother, 
FU the full conviction that both families 

were indebted to her for an heir. 


And what became of little Henry. * 
Why, little Henry was now ſhot up beyond 
his years; not Aridtly handſome, yet win- 
ning ; ; not formed, yet ingratiating : light 
traces of ſenſibility and judgment wandered 


over the glare * youth, like clouds upon 
Eg ſunſhine, 
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fünſhige, and gave hib charatrer u grüeeful 
made 1 The/impolkbiliey' of derdinings nt 
whets' he! was; and'the fear ef ubte H 
When he artived at maturity, nad 'obliged 
his father to change his mode of eduention; 
and he had cuniſigued him to a tutor] who, 
though appriaed af the . e 
* coc | PLAY 2) 
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Mr. Mortimer—for ſuch was the name 
which the above · mentioned gentlentin choſe 
on this occaſion to aſſume hat nee been 
the companion of Mr. Arundel, befote he was 
dignified with the title of Lotd Lindſey; and 
had palſed in his ſociety ſome of thoſe hours, 
the redollection of which ſhould” fcem to 
tittite man to man, if the expertetice of every 
day did not prove the diſtinction between 
joviality and friend{hip, - To ſay truth, V 
Mortimer's character, while yet immatured 
by adverſity; did not ſeem to dethand br de- 
ſerve ſuperior regard 5 and wan ode of thoſe _. 
15 BITA. E, | | | which ; 
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whichyfor want of a deciſive rait, the world 
eaſy2:1Rrodigal without! being rich, and diſ- 
ſolute without being vicious, he found him- 
ſelf at fifty a wanderer. from his family, 
friendleſs, and impoveriſied ; and was con- 
tented to accept an annuity from Lord Lind 
ſey, under ſuch reſtrictions as every day eon - 
vinced him were both cruel and mean. 


180 2e 75 


Let the boy. want 9 ne 
pvp income; can ſupply !!'—Such were — 
words of his Lordſhip's letter to Mortimer: 
Let, him travel —if, as you. ſay, he fancies 
it, and gan da ĩt without additional expence: 
but, above all, ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
au attachment to marry him, and ſettle his 
FEſtahliſnment in ſoq province N be 

n 1 
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threaten me Mid a voyage to Liſbon.” My 
ſon requires all the indulgenees ſuitable to the 
importance oſchis rank; and, indeed, my em- 
ployments at Court do not allow mè to re- 
trench. From theſe cireumſtances, you will 
conclude how little. I am able to ſupply any 
extraordinary expence. As to my own ſtate 
of chealth, it is much; as uſual. The gout 
and rheumatiſen, indeed, mike pretty fre- 
quent attacks upem me; and I have: forme 
returns of che giddineſi in my head. Theſe 
exoepted, I find myſelf as young and as 
well diſpoſed, toi enjoy: the p leaſures We | 
et five-and-tyeiity,” el: are uy 2: | 


- 
w: # . 
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Such was the language of five- and- 
fifty Such ** 1 — ſuch is 
eee g e ö Not 88 85 4 


But though Lord Lindſey perecived not 
the alteration in himſelf, the world Was not 


ſo Raps His friends found out that 
| E 4. oe 
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he was weak; his enemies, that he was une 
principled :'the old thought him too young; 
too old. In two points only were” they: 
all agreed ; that he wis an imperious huf- 
ee 
4 What i is it that 8 your attention * 
much? ſaid Mortimer io his pupil as they 
jogged-on- tawands Bruſſels in a duſty chaiſe 
& foie, ampl filled with the do gentle- 
men and a xaw-boned $wils,, who ferved 
both as valet: Is it the magnificent ſuite 
that has juſt paſſed us, or the powdered coxe 
combs in it? 


* . 
a 1 „ „ 7 — DJ 
* 


* It is an. Eagh/b carriage,” replied 
Henry, ftill following it with his eyes, 

| through the cloud of duſt in which its rapid 

movement had. involved their more — 
vehicle. 3-1 


ak por“ ratz. 33 


480 much the worſe,” returned the 
ther. Would not a man ſwear, from its 
ſtructure, that it was the Temple of Luxury? 
One might really ſuppoſe that the joints of 
our modern men of faltiion——" a violent 
jolt that brought kis head in rather too cloſe 
| contact with that of the Swiſs interrupted 
his ſperch, which was as ſuddenly drowned 


| arm 
gave notice of the — 85 


The * that had paſſed them ſtood 
at the door as they drew up, It was an 
Engliſh poſt - chariot, elegantly built, followed 
by two grooms, ſo perfectly 2 PAnglaiſe as to 
attract univerſal attention ; one of whom led 
a capital horſe, which, by its appearance, 
ſeemed deſigned for his maſter, 


“Lewis, | open the door, and bring up 
Comete,” ſaid a young man, touching the 
ing of che blind, and diſcovering both 

E 3 himſelf 
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himſelf and his companion at full to the 
curious eyes of our cancer. Pl ride the 
dern pot! · ä e e 

_ t on that horſe! interrupted an 
elderly gentleman i in black at his elbow, in 
a tone which, as it ſeemed preliminary to 
much longer expoſtulation, made his com- 
panion ſpring with ſome W . 
the carriage. | | * OY 


A form light, graceful, elegant ; a coun- 
tenance lighted up with all the bloom and 


fire of nineteen, at once fixed the eyes of 
Henry and his tutor. It was not mere 


| beauty, it was vigour—it was intelligence— 
it was character, that ſeemed to live in the 
motion, and fpeak in the features, of the 


young ſtranger. 


I am afraid, Gentlemen, faid he, ad- 
racing, that we are robbing you of 
Py C G horſes ! 1 77 
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horſes!” caſting” his eyes upon thefe his 
avant- courier had indeed ſecured; and, by 

the ſame motion, directing the attention of 
Mortimer to a melancholy truth, which the 
poſt-maſter, after eondeſcending to mention 
once to the Swiſs, had left them te digeſt at 
leiſure. Clamour, fretting; und: alterrationn 
ſacceeded on all parts, except on: thoſe of 
Henry and che young franger, ho ſee mel 
on terms of pertoct OP "= 


aer tutors uy exchianged'ten words. 
* f Bob 1 m: na 


? The made is very eaſily FR. 
| id the young man: Do you, Sir,” turn- 

ing to Mortimer, take my place in the 
carriage: : my ſervant's horſe (which was a 
beautiful creature) ſhall be at this gentle- 
man's ſervice. I will ride my on; and 
our fellows have only to-wait an hour or 
two, and follow i in your cinta as ane a8 | 
C frech reinforcement arrives,” 


E 4 -. = 
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To chis propoſal. a fort of doubtful pauſe 
a 80500 which was broken by the gen- 
tleman in black, ho, in a peeviſh tone, ex- 
claimed, I have told you, Sir, you ought 
neyer an chat horſe ae | mſi 
8 31927h e mad tal bed 
Ke Nay, priythee, Waltrook,” —_ the 
| 'other gaily, no more. muſty. dębatesl Had 
he really broꝶen my neck in his laſt frolic, as 
vou ſeemef to appreheng, the world would 


not perhaps have been much the loſer. My 
ſteed, Gentlemen,” added be, addreſſing him- 


elk on the other ſſde, is ſo much of myown 
taſte, as to hays an inſtinctive averſion to 
every thing old or ugly; and having yel- 
© terday the. misfartune to be ſurpriſed by. = 
ſhrivelled Dutch hag fitting under: a hedge, 
he took the liberty of diſmounting his maſ- 
ter. — But, alfons, mes amis! I like him not 
the worſe for it. Gtve me a horſe that will 
follow a pretty woman half the world over, 


7 and 
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and Tll compound for a few vagaries at fight 
of an ugly one.” Without waiting a reply, 
he ſprung i into the ſaddle, caſt a look of in- 
vitation, which was inſtantly complied with, 
on Arundel, and, touching his hat to the 
ſeniors, both gentlemen were out of fight in 
a moment. Walbrook groaned inwardly ; 
Mortimer ſhrugged ; the poſtillions again 
| (lacked their whips, and the carriage rattled 

once mare over the auß. | 


87 


* Is the old gentleman behind us your 
father, or your tutor?” ſaid the younger 
ſtranger, checking his horſe that his valet - 
might tie up his hair, which, from the velo- 
city-of their motion, had got looſe and flow- 
ed over his ſhoulders, | 


« Bath, perbaps! cried Truth in the bo- 
| ſom of Arundel, though his. tongue inſtinc- 
tively pronounced. N either —He is my 
dend! img 
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E A moſt reverend one ! I (id the other 
arch ly. 9799 Nin gs lo 


A kind one,“ returned Arundel, and 
a wiſe one !|—He giyes me the beſt advice 


poſſible.” 


> *Sn will gratis too 1 and there perhaps 
1 have the advantage of him!” 


« You muſt wk it firſt, 1 believe,” re- 
| torted Henry ſmiling, 


5 Not far —I have it in folio—an my 

chaiſe I love an old friend as well as you 
do, when I can carry him in my imperial; 
and to make the matter 7 th friend is 
my father,” 


66 And who. may t this father be * thought 
Arundel—yet he had not the courage to aſk, 
The note of interrogation, ſo common with 


travellezs, was not yet familiar to him: yet 
had 
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had he lived with Frenchmen, and par ba- 
zard had been aſked almoſt every poſſible 
queſtion with that polite impertinence a. 
Frenchman ſo PREY underſtands. 


But while wt yoack ak ended i 
ted ſpirits thus cemented the liking of the 
two" juvenile travellers, their ſober tutors, 
were far from participating their ſentiments, 
Life, like the magnet, has two points; the 
one does not more forcibly attract, than the. 
other can repel; and our party quarre were 
ſtationed at theſe oppoſite extremities. _ 

© Yet were not either Mr. Walbrook or 
Mr. Mortimer without curioſity: from the 
former, however, a name had eſcaped which 
plunged his companion in a profound reve- 
rie; nor was it till a flaſk of Burgundy gave 
freſh circulation. to his ſpirits that he ap- 
peared to recover himſelf. 


Mr. 
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4 Mr, Lindſey, your glaſs! “ ſaid Wal- 
brook, who was alſo beginning to relinquiſh 
kis ſuperciliqus- taciturnitʒ. 


Mortimer ſtarted again at the name; 
agaim looked. at the young man who bore 
nt; and again a vague and painful ſentiment 
af remorſe; enforced by the conviction that 
his furmiſes were right, ſhot acroſs his heart. 
—The countenance of the ſtrapger, his 
em, his Liveries, his age, all united to 
prove chat he could be no other than the 
brother pf Arundel —his younger brother, yet 
permitted to invade his rights to annihi- 
late, ac it ſhould ſeem, his very exiſtence. 
Again Mortimer ſighed, and again relapſed 
into uſeleſs reverie. For there is a weak- 
neſs in certain minds, which renders them 
alternately the prey of pleaſure and remorſe, 
without power to perpetuate the one, ar 
profit by the other; as the wildeſt trees will 

Wat put 


* 5 — 
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put forth- bloſſoms, though, they require cub 


A bumper, gentlemen!” ſaid Walbrook. 
ple gire qu a Murr 


Dag Tod a2 cit © and 21; 32 ! 


i My father!” ſaid the oung ranger, 


as he 2 0 lifted the glatt to! bis lips, 
The ſecret 1 monitor in the boſom ot Mortt- 
mer {mote him .in. Father!" " repeated 
he, as he caſt bis eyes upon Henry; vet, ig 


104 


the diſcovery new to me No! but the | 


fr 10 * 


ithet is: d hat | ther 7" — 
epit] et is: and w. I'F in an epithet 


Thus arrogantly « argued Reaſon, while mg: 
det t abaſhed,— -Ferling the 


terial lose that ſpontancousL fenke of right 
which would fo often guide when. Reaſon 
would miſlead us ; and which, though, re- 
jected and rebuked, fill calls/a-blyſh. into 


the check if he ide, Gically familia» 
1 * 


br » 
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rized to our own boſoms, is inadvertently 
obtruded by the lips of iber. 


But theſe are metapliyfics !—Me etaphy- 
fics in anders! We "ſhall talk logie next 
among the” Troquois in - North America. 
Let us 8 the ſcene then and place our 
travellers, | now ſworn = and bolom friends 
three Whole Jecke 5 back, i in France 
France ! lovely country { let me ſtop to 
weep over thee!—to aſk, where are the No- 
bles whoſe valour once ed, the . 


175 


try whoſe mirth enlivened thee!—the Mo- 
narch, over whoſe early And unmerited graye 
the generGus' and enlightened of e every na- 

tion ſhed tears of pity {—=And you, lavage 


culo HILLS 


band of ruffians, who to the hideous i Ie 
ye miſcalled Liberty dall, daily offer ed up up 4 


Garth i of human blood, a and * "tears 1 more 
Rim bar 


0 painful than blood, 3 deem not your 


4 
1uds: WIE Dt [- 


nattes ſhall be mentioned your memories 


be trinſtaitted to polterity—but, as ; the feum 
bent of 


4 
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of that waht: which, * bilowed: bigh 
with human — mut at laſt purify 
REI) nofiomrnidngb bas 13/12 bo 


| 5 yet, LET France was a rake 
033 40 21 21 
It had art 1 ; it had "manufatures 3 ; it had 
15 ; 


ei 


7112 12 ig, 2 23 4 Cin 177 00 
eyen a pol ice — ba one indeed, "our a po- 
2191 13 ; * don SIVA s 219975 


lice that at leaſt allowed its inhabitants to 


if 3Th \ 


carry their heads upon their ſh _ i 
preference to à pike-—that ocaſionally plun- 
dered them of cheir money, but made it no 
crime that they had ſome: to be plundered 
of-—that often ſtripped: the beautiful plant 
of genius of its leaves, but never buried it 
beneath that coarſe and rugged ſoil which 


blaſts i us Fs 7 mol 91003 bn 


| C will nobody teach wels fellows cht 
e are : miſerable * laid Lid idſey mit. 
ing, as they palled through th the el 
grounds of the "Duc de 1—, 1 \ ere "the 
e colleQted vader the trees, 
0 


7 
9 
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 eapering to the indefatigable violin of an old 
than, who performed the double character 
of fiddler and dancing-maſter, by inceſſatitty 
bawling out, every change in the cotillon, 
with an exertion of lungs that ſeemed to 
conſole him for the quieſcent ſtate of his | 
heels, 4 WII nobody, I fa, perſuade theſe 
people. they' are miſerable?” — © 


1 * 7 mn 
$3015 199 98891 0 P 


- a6 ifs more than proba 6 ſald e 
det, « that they vill ſoon need but little 
perfuaſton to fink fo, They want every 


thing towards happirreſs, bũt 4 855 maße 
meter when 237TH 5 1 10 


N 92 . — 7 
wy Lol 0992 Fre 21905 tif; 218 1 


1% And thoſe ſome generous: miſanthrope 


or other rome ſpeeulative, reaſoner, who 


ſeeks in his ; head | for what, he . ought to aſk 
of his heart, will one day de Pare, them. of, 


III 


| me Lam pan. k 5 , Ke, | 


we 
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we are to make for ourſelves, we often overs 
look that Heaven has made for us.” 


C? 


- « You 3 infer then, that the enjoy-. 
ment of an innocent pleaſure i is more con- 
ducive to happineſs than the ſatisfying a 


want! ? In this, at leaft, our lively neigh-. 
bours excel us. The intenſeneſs with which 
an Engliſhman applies himſelf to the latter 
idea, damps his animal ſpirits, and often. 
brings' on the ſtrange neceſſity of reqfming 
himſelf into gaiety.” 


: * 
$9.3 ; #\. 14 


wal. wii the Frenchman, "av contraire, | 
will be taught to reaſon himſelf out of it 15 
blog | : 2 
But Liberty—“ cried Arundel with en- 


thuſiafin, 655 (ay 4017 


4 * — 
1 1 } 


is SPE yg But pr 3 | 
Henry, lift thine eyes to one of the, prettieſt 
mortal ruſties that ever yet greeted them.“ 4 

| A bloom- 
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A blooming. girl of about ſixteen, who 
ſuddenly appeared upon a winding path that 
eroſſed the road, was indeed an intereſting 
object. Yet inter: gung is dot the word ; ; 
for, in truth, according to the modern ac 
ceptation of it, ſhe was nothing leſs. But, 
if among my readers there happens to be a 
young man about the age of Mr. Lindſey, 
let him find a better. The little pay/anne 
was not tall; ſo much on the embonpoint, 
as to approach the clumfy; and tanned to a 
downright brunette: yet would a painter, 
perhaps, have choſen her for his ſubje&. The 
rofes on her cheek, deepened to unuſual 
richneſs, gave to that very tan, which would 
have disfigured. a colder camplexion,. the 
vivid glow poured over the landfcape of a 
Claude. Large curls of auburn hair broke 
upon a brow of exquiſite beauty, while the 
full-orbed eye beneath them ſparkled in a 
brigh fluid that ſcemed created by youth, 

ifs by 
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by hope, and health. A ſhort Jacket in the 
faſhion of her country, 4 ſtraw hat, and a 
baſket over-weighted with clufters of grapes, 
finiſhed the picture. To thoſe who recolle& 
that a figure like this ſtood the earneſt gaze 
of two young men, it may not be amiſs to 
add, that an honeſt Lubin attended her, 
who, though tired from the vintage, and 
laden with its ſpoil, ſtill went the longeſt 
way about, to follow the footſteps of pretty 
Annette. N 


% Monſieur peut bien paſſer,” ſald bur 
damſel, retreating, with a ruſtie curtſey, from 
the grand chemin, where Lindſey, percelving 
her about to croſs it, had checked his horſe, 


„Win wotiey, or charity, ſaid he loud 

m French, * obtain us ſome of thoſe beau 
* | 

* eats of ho wine rüſtic were as 

F 2 quick 
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uick as her eyes - honeſt Lubin, too, had 
the uſe of his: both were ſolicitous to do 
| the honours of their country; and our 
travellers, after the prodigious fatigue of 
riding three leagues, found it neceſſary to 
reſt under the ſhade, while the ſervants 
walked their horſes to the neighbouring poſt. 
But this. was a maneuvre, which, though 
apparently ſatisfactory to three of the com- 
pany, was but little agreeable to the fourth : 
and the eyes of the young peaſant inceſſantly 
reproached his miſtreſs . for thoſe glances 
which the perſon, the manners and, above 
all, the flattery of Lindfey, united to draw 


from her. | ; 4 7 85 = 8 7 


They ſoon diſcovered that Annette 
could ſing. The vanity of. her lover, even 
in deſpite of his jealouſy; betrayed her. She 
had juſt led the ruſtic chorus; nor was. it 
difficult to prevail on her to repeat the air 
- with:-whick abe had charmed the vintagers. 
2:iv> 4 2 8 1 | Our 
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Our travellers thought themſelves in Ar- 
eadia. F nen 3197 of | 112959 Ta G 


Eeoutez, Meſicurs,” ſaid Aniette; in- 
terrupting their praiſes with acareleſi gaiety; 

© je m'en vais vous chanter un autre.” And. 
with: a naivet6 that thought not of entreaty 
the ſung a wild and ſimple air, where, as 
uſual, amour was the chief ſubjeQ, and: of 
which ſome tender looks ſhe involuntarily. 
nearest on 'Lubin; proved him to be the 
e 20 S0 7} 1 2117 


14 pe fo 2 „ 5 * * a 
: . þ : 
- s T ue 4 9 „ ®S 


Feed Linder good humour underwent. a, 

ſudden change. The girl is not ſo pretty 
as ſhe appeared: ” ſaid he to Arundel, ag 
they walked through the town “ where- 


S 18 ſhe RISE lived 22 e bed 


* The ecntradifiicn; of idexs; implied in 
theſe words, extorted from his friend an in- 
credulous mile; i in which, however, tere 
2 F ky was 5 
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was no mixture of pleaſure or approbation, 
To fay truth, he felt neither. The beha- 
viour of Lindſey within the laſt hour had 
been evidently marked with levity and ſelf- 
love ; levity that reſpected not innocence, 
and ſelf-love that knew not how to brook 
either indifference or repulſe. But, if he 
had already been ſurpriſed, he found himſelf 
much more ſo, when the fame evening, in 

talking over their future route, Mr Lindley; 
without appearing in the Teaft to conſider 
his companions, ſpoke of remaining ſome 
days where he was, and then purſuing a cir- 
euit chat cosld not but detach him from 
he ſecret inſolence that unconſciouſly 
betrayed itſelf in thus ſuppoſing his pleaſurt 
a ſufficient argument for deranging the 
party, was felt equally by each, though dif- 
ferently received. Mr. Walbrock made a 
Ententious ſpeech ; by which, it was plain, 
he 
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he meant nothing but to ſhew his rhetoric 
and his complaiſance. Mr. Mortimer uttered 
a cold compliment; and Arundel replied 
5 but by a bow. They ſoon after retired. 


% Henry,” ſaid Mortimer to his young 
friend, as ſoon as they found themſelves 
alone, what makes you ſo trie? 


« Only thoughtful, Sir. 


Come, come, pens not 
pleaſed with Lindſey.” 


95 ©T have, at leaſt no right 1 to be other- 
wiſe.” | 


Pardon me, my dear boy—the man 
who has a reaſon, has always a right, Shall 
ar you frankly my opinion of him? 


' Certainly, Sir," "fad A Arundel, * Yet 
F4 his 


——— DDE. I CEN — — — ——ö —— — — — — ——— — — 5 * a. 


rous, becau 
he is young and flattered. - Take away 
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his-torigue/and his countenance were a little 
at variance: To ſay truth, though hiofelf 
offended with Lindſey, he ſhrunk from a 
judgment which he felt would be ſevere.” .; 


RET 0 al the: young ew” 1 ory ever 


rity than eee ee . 3 Mr, 
Lindley is leaſt calculated to create eſteem, 
His heart is hardened, and his mind ener- 


vated by indulgence. From his cradle he 


his heard nothing but adulation, and feen 
nothing but ſervility. He is indeed affa· 


2 1 12 is always obeyed ; gene- 
ous, becauſe d is f rich; ſprightly, W 


his youth, his s, alfluence, or his dependents, 


_ and;pou ſhall tind n eee narrow 


minded, and arrogant,” 1 


* = * 


6 2 atk and Fart ! * cried Arundel, 
6 {hat a Faure From Cs do you 
EN draw 
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draw your conclufions men do 
theydend??; n el zal H, ednet 


2 1 | 1 1 r 11 ” 14 11 | 
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The heart Kade was full. The 
original of the portrait ſtood before his men- 
tal eye; and Lindſey was, in truth, but the 
mirror in which he ſaw his Father. 


„ - 
+4 > 


* Be ſatisfied,” ſaid he, after a pauſe, 
that my peneil is dipped in the colours of 
fe: and ſhould there even be deformity in 
the likeneſs, let it at leaſt teach you; before 
you ſanctify either your on eapriees, or 
thoſe of öthers, with the namé of friend- 
ſhip, to calculate how far the qualities on | 
Wen d mobla de uit are incidental, or 


1 u nt 8 wp ney , v8 #1 
natural: * 1174 N. . f 3. Got! — ail 
ow 
—— — | 918 12 _ i \ 41 14 — PiE N 
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Arundel cj; and willing, perhaps; to 
give a new turn to the converſation, uncon- 
ſeiouſſy exelaimed, i If ſuch is indeed the 
character of Lindſey, how much is that 
Poms: Father 
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Father to be pitied, whoſe blind fondneſs 
thus nouriſhes all that is corrupt in his off- 
fpring, and blights all that is worthy ! while 
mine,” continued he, ſtruck with the emo- 
tion of Mr. Mortimer, which he attributed 
© a ge impulſe of paternal regard, 
e—” though poſſibly bluſhing for his 


A — 


Dear child of my affections! cried 
Mortimer, embracing him, ſpare me this 
tender topic! Oh, Arundel, if I dared tell 
chee If it was permitted me to re- 
veal———But Heaven is my witneſs! ” 
. added he with energy, © that there ſhall 
come an hour in which I will do thee 
juſtice— When the grave ſhall have can- 
celled I mean when death — Let 
us wave further converſation! 


5 Ab confounded with all that had 
paſſed, obeyed in ſilence. Yet, as far as 
| | reſpected 
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reſpected the character of Lindſey, hi 
heart was ſtill rebellious. Though not of _ 
an age, howeyer, to abide by the ſuggeſtions 
of experience, he was perfectly alive to 
thoſe of pride: nor was it till he came ta 
ſhake hands with his young friend the next 
day, that he repented che engagement he 
had made with Mortimer to continue theig 
jourtiey #/te-2-ttte. Lindſey was once more 
himſelf ; wild, animated, enchanting.” 


e have picked up a curioſity this 
morning,” ſaid he: an old German phi- 
loſopher, who has been explaining to me 
a new ſyſtem of the earth. He was on the 
wing for Paris, with a portmanteau of re- 
commendatory letters, and a waggon load of 
muſty manuſcripts, beſides minerals and foſ- 
ſils innumerable, with which he expects to 
get a fortune. I have perſuaded him to make 
one of my /aie, I ſhall pick ſomething. 
out 
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aui of him Hand can indemnify myſelf at 
laſt,“ continued he, laughing, for any extra- 
ordinary expence, by ſhewing him in Lon- 
don as a ſpecimen; of the antediluvian race 
af mortals : for a more groteſque ne on 
two: * I never ſaw.” e HAM ebitiil 32807 
a 325movages 207 botnoqer 2H za Nb 
;. The. es de. paſte, which 8 its, ap- 
ons at the door, Put. a ſudden ſtop ta, 
this rattle, :;... n OE 


40 * Whom have we here d pe cid d Lindſey. 
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* 


zie Tüte whom you will not have long, 
refurtied/ Arundel, ky a file. cri 


3 WE. hs 
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* Why, 1 carries you _ 2 * 10 L gui 


10 ba! nogaew bas 


kg * What keeps) vou here by 


4 
| 75. 
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©: « The ſame anfwer, I gl will 140 
for both, returned Lindſey, with apparent 


diſfatisfaction, however: „our own incli- 
z nation.“ 
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1 Mr. "Mortimer, was in the nieht, 


thought Arundel, as he threw himſelf into 
the chaiſe. „ This young man has no idea 
of an independent being. He is offended 
becauſe, like the German philoſopher, we 
are not contented to become a part of his 

The days that, 1 between thi 
ſeparation and their arrival at Lyons, were 
to Mr. Mortimer more pleaſant than any 
that, had + preſented themſely 8 for {omg 
weeks, The amn of his pupil, ag it 
intereſting, It had a N a Gopliciy, | 
an affecting candour, particularly calculated 
to win the regard of one, whoſe intercourſe 
with the world had produced him ſo few 
9 . inſtances 
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znftances of i it. The tender deference witl 
which the young man looked up to him, 
dy flattering his ſelf. love contributed to 
ftrengtheri his attachment. Arundel's af- 
feQtions were warmly alive; and circuni- 
ſtances allowed them ſo few objects, that 
their energy, when indulged, was unufually 
powerful. Duty, as well as ſenſibility, di- 
rected them to Mr. Mortimer; for he had 
never been able to perſuade himſelf, chat the 
only being wWho appeared to take an intereſt 
in his fate, could be other than his Father: 
To acknowledge his foibles, as well as his 
virtues, it ſhould'be added, that he ſome- 
times indulged romantic ideas of viſionary 
grandeur ; flattering himſelf that political 
concerns might have involved his family in 
eaſual obſcurity, from whenee they were 
again to riſe to hereditary affluence and 
rank. To him, therefore, day after day 
paſſed ſmoothly on; while every ſetting ſurt 
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left the mental, as well as natural horizon, 
embelliſhed with a thouſand brilliant va- 
pours, the rifing one renewed. 


_  Afﬀer voluntarily prolonging the journey 
ſome weeks, Mr. Mortimer ſaw himſelf eſta- 
bliſhed in a hotel at Lyons; and taking from 
his valiſe a ſmall packet of letters, informed 
his companion, that he intended to reſide | 
in the neighbourhood ſome time. 


* The beautiful banks of the Rhone,” 
faid he, © preſent an endleſs ſcope for ad- 
miration and enquiry. Your education is | 
hardly Gniſhed enough to make you view 
the charms of Italy. with a ſcientific eye; | 
and though I do not intend,” added he, 
laughing, * to let you pick up an itinerant. 
philoſopher, who may inſtruct you in a new 
theory of the earth, it may not be amiſs to 
be better informed of its productions, both 


gatural and moral, We will, therefore, 
7 ramble 


\ 
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*. 


ramble between this country and Swiſſet- 
land, till our judgments are ſufficiently ef- 
lightened, and our imaginations- elevated 
enough, to enjoy the ſtupendous beauties that 
await us on the other fide the Alps. Theſe 
letters it will be neceſſary to deliver; and of 
one packet I ſhall make you ſole bearer. It 
is addreſſed to a Lady who reſides in a con- 
vent hard by, where ſhe will ſoon, I believe, 
take the veil. Her family are extremely 
unfortunate, and have requeſted | me to offer 
her advice and aſſiſtance. T am, ' however, | 
ill qualified for the office, nich yet ſhe may 
expe me to undertake, I-would with her, 
| therefore, to ſuppoſe I have choſen 3 a differ- 
ent route, that I may avoid bringing on . 
ſif claims which I cannot fag, 


+4 oY 1 a4 1 * , >. 
'S ” * * £ — 


840 for IR ſound of a A Ei- 
vent and : a lady had already ſome chatmis, 
moſt readily undertook the "commiſſion; 
chongh, having been but little in the habit of 


acting 
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acting for hitiſelf, he felt ſome doubts as to 
the grace with which, be- ſhould;execme-its. 
Ia this; -howeyer, he vas unjuſt to nature, 
who had hardly been more liberal tochim 
internally, than externally. His countenance 
and gaiety ſo ſtriking in his brother 8. His per- 
ſon, though conſiderably taller, was leſs form- 
ed, his manners generally reſerved, and often 
even a little embarraſſed: but theſe were the 
blemiſhes of habit and ſituation. Arundel's 
countenance, to much regular beauty, united 
an intelligence that ſpoke to the heart, and, 
where he was familiar, a vivacity that cap- 
tivated the eye. The graces his form had 
not attained, it eminently promiſed; and 
in his voice and manner there was a ſhade, 

a colouring of mind, that was almoſt pecu- 
liar to him. He had, beſides, an air of ſen- 
ſibility to the merit of others, and a forget- 
fulneſs of himſelf, that was ſingularly: charm- 
ing to thoſe who had either undiſcovered. 
3 lente, 
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talents, or lively affeftions. But, alas! the 
greater part of the world'poſſels/ not theſe, 
or bury them in ſociety; and, therefore, by 
the world: at large he was little underſtood. 


Thee lady he demanded/at the-convent he 
was readity admitted to; and he found her 
young, beautiful, and'intereſting : for how 
can a lady ſeen through a grate be otherwiſe? 
She was avowedly unfortunate—his knight. 
errantry was called upon — was reduced 
poſſibiy by cruel neceſſity to take the veil 
at leaſt, ſo ſpoke, as he fancied, a pair of very 
ſine eyes: and to diſbelieve a pair of fine eyes 
was hardly within the ſtretch of Arundels 
philofophy.—In ſhort, why ſhould we make 
a man a hero, where nature generally makes 
him a fool? In ten minutes he was as much 
in love as a young man can be who has never 
eonyerſed before with a truly beautiful wo- 
man; and in ten minutes more as much in 
deſpair as a lover generally is who finde 

wang. + 1 
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himſelf on the point of Iofing his! miſtreſs: 
for, lo! on breaking the ſeal of the envelope, 
our falr incognita diſcovered that the letters 
were not intended for ber, but for a ſiſter 
novice, whoſe ſanctified appellation * 
what reſembling her own, had given riſe to 
the miſtake. Both parties now expreſſed a 
degree of confuſion, which was increaſed by 
conſcious regret, on perceiving that an ac» 
quaintance ſo ſuddenly made, muſt almoſt 
as ſuddenly ceaſe, The fair Louiſa at length 
broke filence by an aſſurance, * that ſiſter 
Thereſa was too good-natured to ſee any 
thing in this error but alittle heedleſſaeſs on 
che part of both, from which no harm could 


poſſibly ariſe. Ewill have the honour,“ ſaid 
the, gracefully cuxtſying, to let her ni 
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with unuſual * to invent din lor 
meckwns i 1nd) od LY of el 
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« « Mon Dieu! * fa Tout. ſmiling, 
" « what need of i invention 4 We have on to 
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tell the limgle, truth.” 


# * * 
711 „ " 4 * x * 7811 ' * 
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But the words the e 
again ee Arundel, | "eager to detain 


ag 3 — 20 105 


her. 2 , : . - 


3 « „ Will occur rel abies Or, if they 
ſhould not, 5 added the, caſting down her 


» > 12 
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conſciouſneſs, © = Therela will inſpire you 


Thereſa is % beautiful! f — Ale. 20 NN * ; 
With what deſign _y was- ſaid; of 
whether with any deſign x all, cannot eafily 
be decided; hut eee *Thorlve, 
the effect of the ſpeech was a Took from 
Arundel that made the eyes of Louiſa * 


ce the erdund, 1nd reſtored that e embar- 
:i3pn 2 1 8 raſſing 


.*THETPOPT 5 77 XUE, © 7 
rang ſilence frumotelileh they had ceen To 
latelyrelie ved u.]¼]ỹů 1%, Yo qobom gab 
ubs ag 26: doidw ai 36d; da 1 alben 
% K hour polo) Bagh, eg 
dab andatheigr orig tre ſpeak} 

if Mademoiſelle would del me che ties 
nour of, in perſon, preſenting me to la Sceur 
Fhereſe, 1 -lboulT thengperhaps,-be- batter 
able „mean nh that I ſl ou Ic 
better Grid, ive ed 15 1:57 


28T Ai bunu eggs 99 1529qs 03 ¹ẽõWdn 
33 Ah paf tt HHN, „rid Lbutſa; recb- 
veriing ber vibgeity, à I chf Au Horde f. 
pbes cite Elle eſt Ae Hes bonflef Sled 14 
petite Theteſt! Attendez, Moufisur ! Je vais 
vol bametler.“ Aud, fo fahlüg with a 
gitlitk piety hat” brovght 'a Viiphrer role 
into cher check, the* tipped away; Add With 
he Writ the ſenſes, the heart of Kriindef 
Het ſparkling eyes, her long fine Mir which 
hung gegligentdy down het back, the playfill 
grade of her! figure; and a certain character 
* 63 of 
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of cauntenanee that. blended the. bewitch+ 
ing modeſty of her own country, with the 
ſprightlineſs of that in which ſhe was edu- 
cated, might; indeed, hure touckied à heart 
much! leſs new to beauty than that of our 
1 bluow oslio ta- bet : 
18202 Ae 202 Artii⁰ννöi/- Ng N d 1292 7 

. Thereſa bee och 
permittat to junge ff, as ſhe:wore the-whitte 
veil of the novice, which fell overa complexion 
too pale to appear to advantage under it. The 
letters, 2 Served and cad with. evident agi- 
tation, engryſſed her for ſome time, which 
was ſpent by Arundel in the moſt animated 
and affidyoug, attentions to Hopilas nnd 
when, on haying finiſhgd the peruſal; The- 

exes wandered over her features with $o aps 
Parent an abſence of mind, that the ſhade; 
through negligenge or pique, was again per- 
mitted. to fall, and the was cantented, no, fur- 
ther.to eme herſelf on due radu, g 
by 
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by choſe compliments politeneſa would no 
n mio Lin 


4e 


| ul a * 
1 A-propos!” . ig Mortimer, after — 


”\ 1 


a ot talked | Over the oceurrences of 
he day z, you fave the girl at che con- 


vent 111. ſhe pretty 60 


1 


n — 7 


* Yeorety — his | young 
fiend, Vit emtbatraſſinent. | cpigo bu. 
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What did you lk aft” y 1015370970 


| wk 
UL i 104 1 
« Oh—a great maty——a thouſand 
. q” ; 
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a nadéed . teturded Mortimer, cgi, 1 

64 Methinks your iequaintkhic carte ori vety 

faſt then! Pray indulge” my curiolity with! 
2 ne of y 21112. Git thoulahd,” n 7:7; 2590 


p 
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II have "_ ENT) me 
again ſtammered Arundel. 
. 5 Ti 
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Since 
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Sites they were ſo very unintereſtitig,” 
aid Mortimer drilyli I hope at Left yout- 

| en of treating them did more honour to 

your eloquence than the PW or hs you give 
mae However, i your memory does not 
continue thus treacherous, have tlie Ssod- 
neſs to go again to the convent, Kilun four 
days at furtheſt; and, among n ae 
ſand topics, pray enquire if Cher 


any letters for England. I ſhall hives an 
opportunity of e N — may 


wiſh foe | in vain.“ | 
1 — . d 3 N 2400 53 


— 


* ha 


Arundel bluſhed, and bowed affeut Für 
the firſt time in his Jif e ae ee half 


446 


fincere ; > r. why, be be  bargl J. knen, A 
| troubleſome glow, chat, ruſhed from his heart 


ere 


to his check, an unmanly. heſtation "that 
ſeized upon his tongue, and a confuſed 
apprehenſion, of the interference f Mr. 
Mortimer, firſt ieee led. Him to 


2 23 8 2 conceal, 
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evniceal, gy" whe knew no 
wet i ee a balapngg3 
i 2d C2407 JO 081 503. ig 932W-4133h6! 


Time now paſſed not with Arundel as 
it had done, He loved with the ardour of 
a gre Wlid bad never! loved till then, and 

a; ho ſüppoled the ſentiment t to be as much 
pork "that cnitertained' by others, as he felt 


it to {Lf to any 7 he had bimfar dee expe 


20 $254 do og? 2 e& I. 4,9394501 ni ami Fa IE 
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"Was Louiſa ulepible? Why, time muſt 


Si 3 © 5 


diſcover. She had, at leaſt, eyes for beauty, 


ears for admirations and a-happineſs, of.in- 
vention that furniſhed her with. perpetual 
excuſes for being in the Way.9 of both, The- 
reſa, undeſired by either party, yet often the 
oſtenſible odge e of che viſit, formed, gene- 
rally, , the thied At the grate. To Thereſa, 
therefore, the hopes, the fears, and all the 
energy of Arundel's character, became inti- 
ately: known, Of hers, he knew little. Ill 
health 
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ind 1. Humiliey, complacency. and, 
ſadneſs were all the traits by which he ever 


* 
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I was now, heoweper, that gur yaung 
traveller began to ſpeculate ſeriouſly upon 
life; and the firſt, ideas that occurred were 
relative to his own firuation there. Had he 
any claims in ſociety ? Was he the object of 
beneficence to Mr. Mortimer, or that of na- 
tural tenderneſs ? What were his proſſ pects, 
and where was to be is 1 ire eſtablih- 
metit ? Painfül queſtlons, alia che youth 
ful heart never aſks ittelf, tn it Has breathed 
chat ſickening fight which 10 ariivh from it 
by” the _ itcadſphiere of the world! Nan 


7 A „ p . 
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os aha PLL an en 2 ke el Sich 
fie now, for the firſt time, dre Ade the — 
10157511 


ſequences, Arundel paſſed whole "Jays, when- 
ever he could do 3 ir without ' oblervation, in in 
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ſolitary: ratubben ; H |drew:i:exquilittly ; 
and as chis Hbetality and ſweetneſi of cha- 
racter ſoon made him know to every cot« 
tage in the neighbourhood, he took pleaſure 
in introducing, amid his ſketches, the little 
cherub faces that df or; i 
atrafted, round. him. ak. 


(10303940 Hao via © 13 e 
5 ae 0 furimer * 
mirrbr amid the . 


bee. waves Wiphh'a * 
n 


4 7 


that — was 23 8 to the city, 
when his attention was engaged for a mo- 


ment by a cartiage. It was only x moment; 
for, hardly was that paſſed, ere one of the 
poo mh it Hara od was in his arms. 


bel Arundel! * 
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% Dear Dindſep! exclaimed they at nate 
inadherenflyg “ dre be ſo lucky once 
more to meet 2 07: mir obem nook 19555 
S1WIzalq 4001 oil Looduwoddgiau $17 n e 
9113166 Aye; and we will“ be 1 Wife z not 
eaſlly td part again,” eried the ever itmpe- 
tuous Lindſey. © In the interim, dbat fiend, 
pr'ythee make a ſpeech to my old Mentor, 
vrho ſits there, continued he, pointiag to 
the vchicle, as fuller as! Bajazet im 
cage. Inbtruth, we have quarrelled worſe 
than Turks ſince Lſaw you. However,hav- 
ing onge carried my point of dragging him 
after you, I leave all the ſubordinate artioles 
of our ny to be ated as he leaſes.” 


11139 mes Ot: of EIL 3” fl; 


5 
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Arundel, who .confeived:no _mative for 
diſguſt or, ill;hbumour, in Mr, Walbrock 
towards himſelf, immediately complied! with 
the requeſt of his friend; but met with fo 
eo a reception, as little Aipoled 

| him 
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him to any further exertions of omplai- 
ſance. 


I en 6s SIdiftog mal! sb 991 0 ? 
And now that we are once more | 
met,” ſaid he to his friend, as they followed 
the carriage on foot into” the city, pay 
tel ee iaftagy of cow I 


7 þ 
„861 * 751 10 77h 1 Fri; 1 


3 Why, - he traitor to thy country,” 
faid Lindſey, laughing, « canſt thou, find 


an Engliſh law that obliges a Ing to fan. 
peach himſelf? However, if it muſt be ſo, 


in two, words, we parted becauſe I was ca- 
pricious and arrogant.” 


* = - . * 4 
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&) Na , there, dear Arundel, 1 Abs give a 
better account of myſelf ;, becauſe, I haye met 
none like, you fence v we parted * 
than augh my head wes SEO my heart 3 
te: in ſhort, for bfty.o other _— 0 
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neceſſary to detail, 2 | - 1 

1018187 2 Nom * 
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- 4 Three Jays;??: dit ie 036 art 
Three days 26230008 Why, it is 

u Wees journey.“ 1 9. 

bawollat yeds as boi eig of 5d bist © 


For a philoſopher, I 3 Jen. 3 
I was in purſuit of a friend; which all 
your phil olophers agree they have had 
nothing to do with. So, as the day was 
not long enough, A took the liberty of 
borrowing the night.” 


* , * 
- 4 4 " 
.  * ft 


-& And of obliging Mr. & Wiler to bor- 
row it too! Upon my word, I cannot wonder 
that he had no ſuperſlueus complailance to 
beſtow, alter you had taxed 1 I it ſo highly.” 


SPITE Ee. 


The converſation now grew more in- 
tereſting; ; and in the courſe of twenty 
minutes the” two y young men had diſculſed : 
almoſt | every topic that could touch, the 
heart of either. Their ſhort ſeparation had 
made them mutually feel the want of a 


| companion 
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companion and Af intimate They met, 
therefore, with chat impaſſioned intereſt 
ſuch a conviction inſpires, and with the 
lively. flow of animal ſpirits every ſentiment 
of pleaſ ure creates in a youthful mind. 


*& You' muſt ſhew me this Louiſa to- 


morrow,” aid Lindſey, in a low voice, 15 
they parted; I would fain ſee the woman 
who can turn your head.” There was an 
emphaſis in the ſpeech that Arundel might 
have obſerved ; but nnn. except on 
the eyes of his miſtreſs, had not of late been 
his fore, and the inference paſſed unnoticed. 


« Louiſa tells me,” ——ſaid he, OW 
one evening from a wy reverie.— 


no! Hoh 2s Foo 


« And who, pray, is Louiſa?” faid Mer: | 
timer, ftarting i in turn, 


1 2 7011 Adil 

The _— was ſudden,” was mah 
a-propos ; and neither willing, or, to ſay 
truth, 
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ruth, quite able to anſwer it, he ſtammered 
out with .much perplexity, that the Was 
* the friend of Thereſa.” 5 


=_— 1 8 


« The friend of T PH 10 again re- 
echoed Mortimer with à tone of turtle 
and incredulity, * and pray what friend 
has ſhe?——that is, where did ſhe find 
1 mean, in ſhorty how came you acquainted 

with any friend of Thereſa 8 = 1 p | * 5 

be ' manners of Arundel, we e have be- 7 
— aid, were reſerved, , but his character 
Was impaſſioned to 4 fault; and to dive 
beyond the ſurface was to call forth all 
its vigour. With the ſpirit of a man, 
therefore, and the eloquence of, a lover, 
he now at full length recited the tory of 
his heart. That of his auditor was vi- 
ſibly moved with the narritive. © Im- 
prudent. boy, ſaid be, fighing when it 
wes concluded, | have then 2 ſtrove 
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to fave you from the eontagion of vice !— 
You are; doubtleſs; ;Igtiorant,” he added, with 
a tone of unuſual aſperity, © that the father 
of this girl, whoſe name I now' well recol- 
lect, is a needy adventurer—a profligate;dif- 
graced in his own country, and Uiſgracing 
it by others—a -a being fo lo- — — 
1 10 A 0) Imma a. min nc 
« No, Sir,” itmerrupted Arundel AID | 
ſtilled tone of ſenſibiſity and pride, I am 
not ignorant of the diſgraceful connection— 
1 have even thought of it with grief; and, 
when I can perſuade myſelf that virtue 
and vice are hereditary, I ſhall doubtleſs 
think of it with ſhame. Till then, * 
low me to ſay, that, however an early and 
unguarded attachment may impeach the 
bead, thoſe who check it are not always 
aware of the dangers to which they ex- 
poſe the heart; nor dv they confider that 
by teaching us thus early to weigh pru- 
H dence 
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denee againſt nature, they poſſibly ſubſti- 
tute the cold and frivolous errors of ſelf- 
| love, for the more generous ones of pal- 
ſion. Bluſhing, as he ſpoke, with the con- 
ſciouſueſs of offended, and offending feel- 
ing, he haſtily withdrew, Yet the tem- 
perate ſilence of Mortimer was. not loſt 
upon him. What am I to think of it?” 
faid he, as he attempted to reſt, * He is 
indignant at my petulance, or he relies 


upon my prudence : either way there is 
but one reſolution to take, and, painful as 
that may prove, it ſhall be adopted.” 


Youth. always ſleeps well upon a refo- 
lution. The reſolution, it is true, often 
evaporates with the llumber, and leaves 
nothing for the morning but the ſelf. ap- 
plauſe of having formed it. Happily 
Arundel outlived. the night; and it was 
at breakfaſt the next day that he commu- 

6 nicated 
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nieated to Mr. Mortimer his intention - of 
purſuing their promiſed tour into Switzer- 
land, and of conquering, if poſſible, by 
temporary abſence, a paſſion he ought not 


to gratify, 


Was Arundel ſincere? No matter: at 
leaſt he thought he was. But the heart of 
a lover has ſometimes a fineſſe that decei ves 
even himſelf; rior is it impoſſible that a 
rigid examination of his own would have 
convinced our young philoſopher, that he 
had more lurking gratification in the idea 
of proving his paſſion unconquerable, than 
any real intention of conquering it. To 
Switzerland they went. But were the 
bold, the romantic, the intereſting ſcenes 
that country afforded, calculated to chill 
a ſenſibility to which every object was 
congenial? In vain did Mortimer read 
lectures upon botany: the letters of 
. were to his pupil a more inte- 

| H 2 reſting 
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reſting ſtudy Ain all the Alpine curiofities 
which a young and ingenious Italian had 


ſpent years in collecting. 


e Theſe inſenſibles, cried he, as he 
rambled from them amidſt immenſe moun- 
tains, whoſe white boſoms were tinged 
with the beams of the ſetting ſun, and di- 
verſiſied with hanging cottages—* theſe 
inſenſibles pretend to admire the fibres of 
a leaf, yet to thoſe more tender and living 
ones within our breaſts are they ſtoics. 
Great and ſupreme Creator!” would he 
add, lifting his eyes towards heaven, © haſt 
thou drawn this bright canopy over. our 
heads? Haſt thou enriched the earth on 
| which we | tread | with numberleſs and ever- 
varying beauties? Haſt thou ordained them 
through the medium of the ſenſes to ſteal 
upon the heart, and waken there a tre- 
mulous ſenſibility that reaſon is to cruſn?— 
01 1 4.8 
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Ah no - Choice, paſſion, character, are 
thy gifts — While Nature and her God 
are before him, man feels the influence of 
both: plunged in the vortex of cities, he 
becomes an artificial being, vulnerable no 
longer through any ſenſe but intereſt or 
OP * s 

- Whillt his doeth 08 with Gmilar 
ſentiments, did he often return to Mor- 
tier: but alas! the glow was only in his 
heart; his complexion had loſt it. Mar- 
lini, the young Italian, noticed the change; 
and, as he valued himſelf upon ſome know- 
ledge of medicine (which was the more 
generous of him, as he was never valued 
for it by any body beſides), he would have 
preſcribed : but the complaiſance of Arun- 
del extended only to liſtening; and as Mor- 
timer well knew: that the complairit might' 
defy a college of phyſicians, he was not 
very earneſt in enforcing their aſſiſtance. 
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The heart of the young man, however, 
was yet to ſtruggle with a grief more op- 
preſſive than that of love. Louiſa, who, 
during the firſt month of his abſence, 
had punctually attended to her promiſe of 
writing, now ſometimes neglected, and 
at others coldly fulfilled it: and Morti- 
mer, who cloſely watched the effect of his 
pupil's feelings, at length thought he faw 
the luckleſs moment arrive, when it was 
neceſſary 'to yield to a paſſion, that could 
7 longer, without danger, be n ere 


* Henry,” faid he, « you have blaſted 
my hopes; but I will not deſtroy yours: 
the power I poſſeſs of regulating your fate, 
I now. confide to yourſelf Return to 
Lyons, offer to Louiſa a moderate for- 
tune, and a heart dear to me as that 
within my own boſom: let her eſtimate 
the gift as it deſeryes, and both may yet 


be happy.“ 
Arundel, 
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Arundel, | ſcarcely able to believe his 
ſenſes: while they conveyed to him a lan- 
guage ſo delightful, falls, as it ſhould ſeem, 
motionleſs at the feet of his benefatar ;— 
Not at all, howeyer he riſes in a moment 
—he flies to the poſt-houſe—he is no longer 
a conſumptive and enfeebled young man, 
who has neither eyes nor ears for any thing 


that paſſes: on the contrary, he appears 
to think that he has borrowed the ſenſes 
of all around him, by the ardour and fre- 
quency with which he reiterates his orders, 
In fine, they are once more at Lyons ; . 
and, forgetful of Lindley, or his ſulte, whom 
they had left there—forgetful of Mortimer, 
who was fatigued - or of Marlini, who 
Was a ſtranger — he flies, to the grate where 
| he. had ſo often, beheld.Louiſa, and; with 
all the eagerneſs of paſſion, acquaints her 
that. propoſals were on the point of being 
made to her father. What was the exceſs 
>! his diſappointment, when, after, liſten- 
1 H4 ing 
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ing to Bim in ſilence; Bouiſa threw her- 
{ſelf back in her chair and burſt into a flood 
of tears! The countenance of Arundel, 
vivid but a moment before with hope 
and pleaſure, . an to 3 | 
 _ 09 


00 Lig! deareſt 45708 1 cried. he, 
throwing himſelf on his knees before her, 
To what am 1 to impute chis emotion? 
' You alarm, you ſhock me! Can! it be pol 


ſible that I am unfortunate, enough t to haxe 
loſt my intereſt | in your heart 209 


1 


«I will not decei ve you, Mr. ; 
2 Louiſa, ſobbing, and ' covered with 
bluſhes ; you deſerve my candour and 
—T will frankly acknowledge - — * 
She hefitated ; but the imperfect ſentence 
was conviction—Arundel ſtarted from his 
knees, ſhocked at the abruptneſs, and over- 
whelmed with the amr of ſach 


[14116 +1 Tis ; 140 = 
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an event. 
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I thank you, Madam,“ ſaid he, after a 
pauſe, and in à voice hardly articulate; 
LI chink I — candour ; 
though to bear i. Again he 
ſtopped turned from her, to ker; and 
gazing for a moment on the lovelineſs of a 
countenance even tears did not nee. 
RG added, # Oh Louiſa!” ad 


vw 


K. Doe not © believe,” Kia ſhe, Qrerching 
out her hond to meet his, as it graſped the 
grate, againſt which he leant— do not be- 
lieve that an unworthy object has ſupplant- 
ed you in my n am ſure, when I 
have explained all, N will _— will 


pity FS" > al Eee: 


- 480 


Arundel looked earneſtly at her — She 
had not then, loſt the paſſion, but changed 
the object - a new ſentiment” glanced faint- 
ly acroſs his mind—it felt, for a moment, 
like contempt; but love arreſted the in- 

| truder, 
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truder, md changed its nature into jea- 
loufy. If to have adored you with a 
paſſion too powerful both for my happineſs 
and health,“ replied he with a heavy ſigh, 
* could have ſecured me your regard, I 
ſhould not now have the grief to know I have 
Joſt it. May he on whom it is beſtowed 
have more ſucceſsful claims But you 
are pale — This happy, this envied being 
poſſeſſes not the power of making happy! 
Or is the felieity you would have enjoyed 
embittered by regret for that * were 


ene me eff 3 


6 
e Yes, doubtleſs,” Gd Louiſa, with a an 


air of melancholy and confuſion, ,* we havs 
both felt for you. | 


mn 4 Beth !” repeated Arundel, trembling 
with a new and vague apprehenſion, * How 
how am I to underſtand you? ** 


* (Alas: 1 dare not explain myſelf! . 


. Louiſa, 
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Louiſa, I adjure you by every thing 
ſacred, to tell me the name of him for 
whom I am thus cruelly renounced.” 


Louiſa bluſhed, wept, and was ſilent. 


« Is, it,” continued he, heſitating, and 
ſhaking with uncontroulable emotion—* Is 
it not—Lind/ſey?”” The countenance of 
| Louiſa made reply unneceſſary, while that 
of Arundel, true to his heart, ſparkled 
with indignation. The generous diffidence 
of his nature, however, preſently prevailed. 
She avowedly loved another :—tenderly— 
fondly loved him; and that other was, in 
the eyes even of his rival, the moſt winning 
of human beings—endued with beauty, 
youth, wit, and accompliſhments enough, 
unintentionally to win the coldeſt heart; | 
and Louiſa !—ah ! could he wonder that 
—_ was irreſiſtible ! | 


oy Mort * imperfect explanations, he 
27 l learnt 
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learnt that Mr, Lindſey had, from the mo- 
ment he was ſeen by her, left an impreſſion 
on her memory, | abſence did not efface: 
during that of Arundel, he had viſited her 
once or twice through mere complaiſance : ; 
that aa intereſt inſenſibly ſprung: up be- 
tween them : that his attendance became 
more frequent : that love in fine lent his 
language to their 3 and placed his inter- 
_ in "ue hearts, 92 


t is „ !” ſaid Adel arti 
Sorg a train of thought this avowal occa- 
ſioned. I cannot ve your happineſs, dear- 
eſt Loviſa—but I will at leaſt endeavour to 
eſtabliſh it. With theſe words he flew to 
her father, who had juſt received a letter 
from Mortimer, explained to him his ſitua- 
tion, and as haſtily went in ſearch of Liadſey. 
A generous and delicate miſtruſt of himſelf 
made him precipitate meaſures from which 

he feared he might recede: for Arundel 
*- 85 _ _! 
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was yet to learn all = mn 
of his on heart. Ul It 0 19mgbs! 56438 


Lindſey received him with open arms ; 
and his friend even thought he perceived the 
tranſports of ſucceſsful paſſion embelliſh his 
complexion, and lend animation to his eyes. 
What then was his aſtoniſhment to fee this 
envied lover plunged by his narration into 
* and cold reverie! |. | 


It is Bearer ſaid "TH at length break- 
ing ſilence, “ that I love Louiſa : ſhe has 
there ſimply ſtated a truth, which for your 
ſake I would willingly have ſuppreſſed: 
but as to marrying her, that is wholly out of 
the queſtion at preſent ; nor am I indeed 
fure I ſhall ever find it one at all.” A tor- 
rent of new and indignant emotions again 
{welled the heart of Arundel; nor was it till 
his frierd had given him the moſt unequivo- 
cal oa under her hand that Louiſa's pai- 


ion 
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ſion had kept pace with, if not preceded the 
acknowledgment of his own, that harmony 
was reſtored between them. 


Obliged ſlowly to reſign the illuſive 
image of perfection he ſo long had che- 
riſhed, Arundel ſtill thought ſomewhat due 
both to that and himſelf. By arguments, 
therefore, and remonſtrances, he wrung from 
his friend a ſolemn promiſe to ſee Louiſa 
no more, till abſence, by trying the cauſe 
between his tenderneſs and his pride, might 
render his intentions leſs dubious, 


* Louiſa,” ſaid Arundel, “ is indiſcreet ; 
but you aſſure me ſhe is virtuous : the pain 
of ſeeing her otherwiſe would be more than 
J could patiently endure. © Self-intereſt, 
therefore, bids me ſtep forth the guardian of 
her innocence. If you love her enough | 
to make a ſacrifice, I will prove to you 
that I love her enough to rejoice in it- 

But 
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But beware that you do not demand any 
from her. | 3 : : 


Lindſey laughed at his refinements; and, 
after much expoſtulation, agreed to prove 
his ſincerity by taking a temporary leave of 
Lyons on the ſame day; a compliance in 
which he had, indeed, no great merit; as he 
had already more than half promiſed a party 
of his countrymen to join them in a ram- 
bling excurſion to Niſmes. | 


Sad, ſolitary, hopeleſs, Arundel now 
bent his ſteps towards home. The buſineſs. 
of the day was accompliſhed. Of the day! 
—Ah! rather that of his life; for what, re- 
mained of it ſeemed nothing but vacuity 
and gloom : and he looked round in vain 
for ſome further ſacrifice on which to ſpend 
the feveriſh enthuſiaſm of an overheated 
mind. Mortimer with concern perceived 
it glow upon his cheek, and give an alarm- 

| ing 
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ing expreſſion to his eyes. Lindſey, gay, 
inſolent, and happy—Lindſey, triumphant 
alike in fortune and in love over his more 
| deſerving brother, became an object of ab- 
ſolute deteſtation to the guardian of Arun- 
del. The ſecret ſo long concealed now 
trembled on his lips: his young friend even 
perceived it did, and urged, with tender 
vehemence, to know what further hope in 
life remained for him. The eternal argu- 
ment, that he ſhould always find time 
enough to do the juſtice he deſired, again 
filenced Mortimer. That feeret and in- 
viſible Power, which fo often hovers over 
mortality, and with his icy breath annihi- 
lates its projects, unfelt, unthought of, 
nevertheleſs, even then approached him! 
The important truth, the deliberating mo- 
ment, were yet within his reach; but the 
truth was once more ſuppreſſed, and the 
moment paſled a time was ever to 


ene 


I will 
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I will, conſider more. of this, my dear 
boys”, ſaid he as he mounted his horſe 
to take an airing ; © endeavour to repoſe 
yourſelf for an hour during my abſence, 
and my return ſhall produce a ſuitable ex- 

Mr. Mortimer was brought home, three 
bullet paſſing. through his temple had per- 
forated, his brain; and in this condition he 
was found, by ſome peaſants, not a hundred 
yards from the high road. His horſe. was 
grazing by his fide, His purſe, which con- 
tained ,only a trifling ſum, remained; but 
his pocketbook, where notes of value were 
probably. encloſed, Was rot to be found. 


8 The ſhock was * mighty on Amer. 
del's conſtitution, already attacked, for the 
time ſunk under it. Marlini, the young 
Tralian, attended him with exemplary kind- 

I neſs 
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nelt and trmanity, through a a burning fever; 
but ere he recovered to reaſon, the wiſhes, 
che ititertions, and the errors of Mortimer 
lixd long ſince been buried with him in the 
grave. Hardly efcaped from thence himſelf, 
Arundel impatiently haſtened to weep over 
that of his benefactor, and, if poſſible, to 
diſcover the perpetrators of his murder. Of 
wem, however, no traces could be found. 
He was an eafy mark for robbery, as it 
. was his cuſtom to take gentle rides in the 
environs of the city at that hour when the 
refiring fun. made the exerciſe moſt plea- 
Titit/ and, when unaccompanied by Arun- 
d, 'thole rides were well Kho w to be fo- 
Hrary. Exhauſted by vain add painful fur- 
miſts'6n' this cruel event, the latter at length 
began to examine the papers and property 
His Protec lor had left befund him. But 
done ihexplicable myſtery ſeemed” How to 
<vetthatow the fate of Arumdel. A few 
'perfonals of value, ſome Engliſh bank-notes, 
Aan | | and 
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and letters of credit upon a houſe at Genoa, 
were all that remained to trace his paſt life, 
or to guide his future. Perplexed, be- 
wildered, he pauſed in filence over the 
gloomy proſpect ; when ſome {lips of paper, 
that were wedged within the hinge of a 
caſket, from whence the reſt appeared to 
have been haſtily torn, attracted his atten- 
tion. Cautiouſly diſengaging one of them, 
he found three lines, which ran thus: To 
acknowledge, therefore, another ſon, nay 
even an heir, would be a ſtep too inju= 
rious to my intereſt and honour to be 
thought of: I am determined never to do 
it; and Arundel muſt be content 4 


“ Oh heaven and earth!” exclaimed 
the injured and unfortunate ſon of Lord 
Lindſey, as he peruſed theſe cruel words, 
from a hand which he could not doubt . 
to be his father's; © M/# be content! 
Content without a tie, without a hope ! 

12 without 
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without one trace of thoſe to whom he 
owes his exiſtence, but in the unnatural 
ſentence which cuts him off from them 


for ever!“ 


I was ſome moments before he could 
recover compoſure enough to examine the 
remaining paper. Nay, he was almoſt 
tempted, by an emotion of indignant ſen- 
ſibility, to commit to the flames, untead, 
what, in che peruſal, was perhaps deſtined 
to inflict a ſecond and more infupportable 
| Pang. The hand was evidently a female 
one; and the purport of the writing 
awakened a feeling more lively, if poſſible, 
than that excited beſore. | 


« Yet why ſhould I bluſh to acknow- 
ledge what I do not bluſh to feel? In Mr. 
Arundel are united every grace that wins 
affection, and every virtue that juſtifies it. 
Born, I ſincerely hope, for a more brilliant 
2 » lot 
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tot than that ——The' tormenting paper 
here finiſhed : but ſo did not his peruſal 
of it. Three times was it read; minutely 
was it ſcrutinized. Even that by which he 
had been a few moments before ſo cruelly 
chagrined, ſeemed to vaniſh from his me- 
mory; while a ſoft conſcious fluſh of vanity 
and gratitude ſtole imperceptibly over a 
cheek, lately pallid with ſicknefs and forrow. 
The world again reſumed its charms; it 
contained at leaſt one being intereſted in his 
fate; one who © did not bluſh to feel 

who would not bluſf * to 1 
his virtues.“ . 


Nor was it till memory had dwelt 
with delight on many individuals of a 
gay and beautiful circle, with which his 
reſidence at Lyons had accuſtomed him to 
mingle, that he recollected the myſtery in 
which that being would probably remain 
ever enveloped. | 

I 3 To 
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To the tranſient gleam of pleaſure which 
for a moment had brightened his horizon, 
now ſucceeded long and cheerleſs months, 
Fruitleſs journeys to every place where 
Mr. Mortimer had ever appeared to cheriſh 
intimacy, or demand credit, though by 
variety of fcenes, and ſucceſſion of hopes, 
they re-eſtabliſhed his health, yet contri- 
buted to diminiſh his little fortune, without 
fixing his views. Of Louiſa he had taken 
a tender farewell previous to his leaving 
Lyons; and to Lindſey he knew not how 
to addreſs himſelf, during an excurſion, the 
plan of which was not ſettled even by thoſe 
who undertook it, * 


Buſied in tracing the channels through 
which Mr. Mortimer had tranſacted his 
pecuniary concerns, he had juſt learnt, by 
a journey to Paris, the name of the Engliſh 
banker with whom his credit originated, 
when he was one day agreeably ſurpriſed 

by 
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by 2 letter -from Marini. It was dated 
only ten days from that on which he had 
himſelf left Lyons, had followed him in his 
wanderings, and reached him at. laſt, by 
mere accident. The good-natured Italian, 
who took a {ſincere intereſt in the hap - 
pineſs of Arundel, had engaged to write 
him any occurrence by which that might 
be affected. I fulfil my promiſe,” faid 
he, © by informing you that your friend 
Lindſey left Lyons laſt week. He was 
here only a few days, and was ſuddenly 
called to England, by the intelligence that 
his father would moſt probably be dead ere 
he could reach it—an event for which, by 
the bye, he ſomewhat reproaches his own 
extravagance and inattention. Will it grieve 
you to learn, that the fair Louiſa is his com- 
panion, and that their union has at length 
completed a felicity 'which I am ſure * 
RY wiſh them both? 


I4 The 
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The generous patronage he has ſo 
warmly aſſured me of in England, I am 
preparing to accept: therefore, when you 
hear of me again, it will probably be at the 
Hotel de Lindſey. Come; dear Mr. Arun- 
del, and ſhare in the pleaſures of this mu- 
nificent and kind friend, who, 1 am ſure, 
by his conduct to myſelf, deſires nothing ſo 
much as to ſerve you, and who particularly 
enjoined me to ſay, that he is only prevented 
addreſſing you by the haſte with which he 
is obliged to depart. N 


Arundel cloſed the letter with a ſigh. 
He had long ceaſed to eſteem Louiſa: even 


the impreſſion ſhe had made upon his ſenſes 


was conſiderably diminiſhed by the efforts 
of reaſon and abſence ; yet he heard not 
with indifference that ſhe was the wife of 
another; nor did the temptation of living 


in the Hole! de Lindſey, and under © the 


— patronage of its lord,” accord 
quite 
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quite ſo well with His feelings, as with thoſe 
of the complaiſint Italian. Yet, to England, 
circumſtances obliged him to go; and in 
England,” though his native ſoil, he was a 
wanderer, and an outcaſt. The character of 
Lindſey, — that rare ſemblance that he 
loved it firſt;” their ſocial and congenial 
| habits—their early and unſtudied confidence 
—in a word, a thouſand tender recollections 
roſe to mind, and impelled a heart, na- 
turally ſuſceptible, to cheriſh the only tie ir 
ever yet had formed. 


* will try him, at leaſt,” ſaid Arundel, 
as he laid his hand upon the knocker of a 


magnificent houſe in St. James s. We 
underſtand each other, and a moment will 
decide for us both.“ A moment did de- 
cide: he was welcomed by Lindſey, not 
indeed without embarraſſment ; but it was 
the embarraſſment of a man who doubts his 
own reception, not that which he is to be- 
| | ſtow ; 
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ſtow; welcomed with laviſh kindneſs, with 
generous cordiality ; with every teſtimony 
of friendſhip that ſenſibility could offer, 
and graceful manners could embelliſh. 
Arundel would have avoided ſeeing Lady 
Lindſey, and for that reaſon excuſed him- 
{elf from reſiding under the ſame roof with 
her. But this was not to be thought of. 
The young lord, too happy both in love 
and fortune not to be a little vain, ſaw, in 
the ſociety of Arundel, nothing but a new, 
and, as he deemed it, admiſſible gratification 
to his ſelf-love ; and reſolutely, therefore, 
inſiſted on not parting with him, 


« Women, my dear friend,” ſaid he, © are 
among the baubles of life; we may each 
wiſh to appropriate, but we will never 
wrangle about them. Come, come, you 
are a philoſopher, and Louiſa is at laſt 
only a beautiful coquette. Nothing will 
ſo ſurely diſunite you as knowing more of 

each 
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each other.” 80 ſaying, he dragged his 
unſucceſsful rival to her dreſſing- room. 
From the toilette Arundel attended her to 
dinner, where he was led in triumph through 
a circle of paraſites and fops, 


6 You ſee that creature with his fine 
languiſhing black eyes!” ſaid Louiſa to a 
young nobleman who ſat on her right 
hand, 


And his ruſty black coat!” replied his 
lordſhip, caſting a glance of nonchalance 
upon Arundel. 42 


&« Nay, that is downright ſlander, ſaid 
Louiſa laughing. Not ruſty yet ; though 
it may, perhaps, ſee veteran ſervice. He 


is an old adorer of mine —ſo pray be civil 
to him!“ 


With all my heart; provided you are 
not ſo; but you had better make ſure of 


ay 
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my complaiſance—a fortunate lover is 
never quarrelſome, you know!“ © Louiſa 
laẽnghed again. If my reader happens to 
have white teeth, and one of the prettieſt 
mouths in the world, ſhe will find out the 


jeſt: if not, ir will probably defy her pene- 


tration, and may as well remain unſought, 


Lindfey had judged truly : in leſs than 

a week, Arundel was completely cured of 
is partiality for Louiſa—a Louiſa far dif- 
ferent from her he had firſt ſeen at the 
Convent. When he beheld her, cold of 
heart, and light of conduR, living only to 
_ diſſipation and flattery ; ſearcely mingling 
with any of her own ſex, and admitting 
to her familiar ſociety the moſt diſſolute 
part of his, often did he call to mind the 
caution Mortimer had once given him, of 
weighing, before he formed his attach - 
ments, whether the qualities by which 
they were excited, are incidental or natu- 
ral: 
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ral. Nor, though more ſlowly developed, 
did the character of Lindſey riſe in his 
eſtimation. Warm in his profeſſions, and 
elegant in his manners, he ftill attracted 
aſfection; but it was not poſſible to over- 
look the profligacy of a life, every hour of 
which was marked by being abuſed; 'and 
his friend perceived with a | ſigh, how in- 
ſenſibly, when not effaced by principle, 
the faint: outline of - youthful  indiſcretion 
becomes filled up in our progreſs through 
life with the vole reg e of vice. 


Amid the n group who attended 
the levee of Lord Lindſey,” Arundel was 
particularly attracted by an officer, whofe 
countenance, though ſtill in its bloom, bore 
the traces of diſappointment. He was lately 
returned from a long ſtation in the Weſt 
Indies; inclining to thin, but of a noble 
and graceful carriage; the climate had 
ſomewhat impaired his complexion, and 
: the 
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the ſecret chagrin that ſeemed to rob his 
eyes of their fire, lent them a ſeriouſ- 
neſs calculated to excite intereſt. Thoſe of 
Arundel had at firſt ſtudioufſly fought 
their acquaintance ; yet, ſtrange to tell, had 
ſought it in vain, | Like an apparition, 
Captain Villiers -hovered amid the brilliant 
circle, attentive, calm, and impenetrably 
cold to all but Lord Lindſey. As Arundel 
doubted not, however, that he courted 
promotion, and gueſſed by the crape round 
his arm that he had ſuſtained ſome family 
loſs, he adopted the cauſe, though not 
permitted. to judge of it, with an ardour 
that was natural to his character. But he 
was not long in diſcovering, that Lindſey's 
love of patronage extended only to pro- 
miſes; and that, far from ſoliciting ſuc- 
ceſsfully for others, he might perhaps do 
it vainly for himſelf. Yet, eager to eman- 
_cipate his ſituation from that dependance 
to which it was every day approaching, 
3 | | he 
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| he thade the attempt, and was cruelly con- 
firmed in his conjectures. Still never did 
refuſal wear ſo fair a form: My fortune 
and my houſe, dear Arundel, are yours, 
Kid his friend; when the one is im- 
poveriſhed, or the other diſagreeable to 
you, we * a of new ou 


Arundel was thus RS ita deſpits 
of himſelf, into gay and diſſolute ſociety: 


he was young and charming; was it won - 
derful that he ſhould be charmed? Ah! is 
there any illuſion ſo complete as that our 
own talents and graces ſcatter round us? 
Every day more . captivating in perſon, 
more poliſhed in manners, more enervated 
in heart, he imperceptibly drew nearer that 
precipice of error, from which; no kind 
hand, either of nature or friendſhip, was 
extended to fave him. — Let ſtill had he 
both ſenſibility and pride —ſftill did he 
rad many a 2 hour in forming 

plans, 
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plans, by which the next might be more 
active in ſighing over the memory of 
Mortimer, and in fruitleſs peruſals of the 
eruel, the inexplicable papers he had left 
behind him. Loſt in reveric, often did 
his thoughtful eye pierce through crowds 
for that unnatural father, who had thus 
announced his intention of never acknow- 
ledging him; often did his beating heart 
diſpel the illuſion, which beauty diffuſed 
over his ſenſes, and anxiouſſy enquire, 
where —where was the gentle being, to 
whom his graces and his virtues were ſo 
diſintereſtedly dear. For the paper which 
contained this avowal, from the moment 
that Louiſa had loſt her place in his affec- 
tions, he cheriſhed a romantic tenderneſs : 
the other, he had, on his arrival in Eng- 
land, communicated to Lindſey; who fo 
far got the better of his uſual inattention 
and heedleſſneſs, as to accompany him in 
perſon to the banker's, whence Mr. Mor- 

| | timer 
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timer had obtained eredit- at Paris. From 
him, however, nothing could be learnt, 
but that five hundred pounds had been 
annually lodged there in that gentleman' 8 
name, the larger part of which had in the 
laſt year been drawn out, without ſiuce being 
replaced. Of this latter ſum, a very ſaall 
portion now remained to Arundel; and 
his indignant heart, rouſed at the idea of 
pecuniary obligation, began to affect his 
temper : that moſt cruel of all maladies, 
ſelf-reproach, ſeized upon it. To Lindley 
he ſcorned any other obligation than that 
of aſſiſting him to ſtruggle for himſelf — 
an obligation which of all others' Lindſey 
was leaſt likely to confer : nor exiſted there 
a being beſides, from whom he could hope 
it. With a grieved and rankling heart, 
that veiled itſelf in ſmiles, was he going to : 
the apartment of the latter, when he met 
Captain Villiers coming from it: both 
ſeemed to have departed from their natural 
character ; 


K 
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character; for Arundel, whoſe thoughits 
were pre- occupied, and who was beſides 
ſomewhat diſguſted by the coldneſs with 
which his efforts at civility had been re- 
ceived, ſcarce noticed Villiers, who, on 
his part, bruſhed by with a haughty ra- 
| ly that my 4 amounted to ron” 


i Did you meet that ſcoundrel on the 
Nairs?” ſaid Lindſey OE as he enter- 
ed the room. nt 01%, 


x you mean Villiers, he paſſed me this 


moment.“ 


1120 Twas well he did not affront you,” 
aid Lindley ; ; © he was n We 
to have done it.?“ 


Arundel pauſed for a moment, uncer- 
tain whether to think he had done ſo or 
no, and then reſentfully added “ It ar 
well, as you ſay, that he did not; for 1 


was ne never leſs diſpoſed to bear it. 
“I would 
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* I would have you beware of him, how- 

ever,” ſaid Lindſey ; © for, as I cannot fight 

him,” glancing fretfully at his arm, which 

a ſtrain obliged him to wear in a, fling, 
« jt is ten to one but he makes you doit.” 


«MP repeated Arundel with a | tone 
of aſtoniſhment. 


© Yes, you : ſince, if I may judge by 
his language, he does you the honour of 
ranking you amongſt my paraſites and de- 
pendants I ſhall find a future opportu- 
nity of talking with the nn | 


« The abs will do for me,” Gid 
Arundel warmly, and involuntarily ad- 
vancing towards the door But what 
was the matter in diſpute ?" 2 


„Faith! I hardly know—Aſk him.” | 


" I am more than half tempted and if 
I do, I may probably convince him that I 
K 2 can 
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can take up the cauſe of a friend, without 
"hg either 1 N or n ' 


« Dear Arundel,” laid Lindſey, — 
ſeining his hand, Row getierous, kow kind 
is this idea —I cannot however admit it: 
it is true, we have both been inſulted; but 
the cauſe is nm, mine.. 


f w R 
v20f 177 + T1 291. þ 


1 "IP have been inſulted, 2 nag: Arun- 
del, “ either is entitled beg —— an en- 


4 
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| Lindſey pauſed on the idea; and his 
friend, who thought he perceived his aſſen 
to it in his ſilence, felt his ſpirit and his 
pride both concerned i in not receding, The 
converſation that followed corroborating 
this opinion, He preſently diſpatched a 
note to Captain Villiers, requeſting a few 

moments' converſition at any place he 
ſhould name, This done, he left the 

6 apartment 
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apartment of Lord Lindley, flattered with 
his applauſe, and gratified by his kindneſs, 


But, though the temper of Arundel was 
thus inflamed, all felt not as it ſhould have 
done in his heart. Perſonal courage was in 
him a conſtitutional gift, and it was that 
perhaps which left him more at leiſure to 
aſk why he had thus drawn on himſelf 
the probability of a duel; but as on this 
head his own memory did not ſupply him 
with any very ſatisfactory anſwer, he 
determined to refer to that of Captain 
Villiers. | 

When two young men meet to know 
why they are to fight, it will be for- 
tunate if ſufficient provocation does not 
ariſe to render the enquiry needleſs : nei- 
ther of thoſe in queſtion had any animo- 
ſity, though no longer any perſonal pre- 
poſſeſſion to each other; but truth muſt 
be acknowledged. The higb-ſpirited Vil- 
K 3 liers 
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liers did indeed look upon Arundel as 
one of the venal many whoſe word and 
ſword were equally at the command of 
Lord Lindley. Plunged in family cha- 
grins, and embittered by diſappointment, 
he had attended but little to nice diſcrimi- 
nations of character, and came prepared 


to conſider the interview only as a paltry 
pretence for appropriatin g the quarrel : it 
was conſequently ſhort. Arundel, proud, 
' youthful, and brave, felt all his paſſions 
raiſed by the cold indignity with which 
be ſaw himſelf treated: the marked con- 
tempt with which Villiers mentioned the 
name of Lord Lindley interefted his friend- 
ſhip: and when to that of Louiſa, as it 
accidentally aroſe, he returned a look and 
expreſſion of moſt ineffable diſdain ; Arun- 
gel, whoſe heart till retained ſome embers 
of the fire which once had made that 
name fo ſacred, was no longer maſter of 
himſelf. It was the cauſe of gallantry, 
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of honour, of friendſhip ; and, fearful per- 
haps leſt reflection ſhould diſcover to him 
that it was nat the cauſe of reaſon, he the 
more readily embraced Mr. Villiers's pro- 
poſal of meeting him, behind W 
Houſe, at five the next morning. 


, 


The hours that intervened were ſpent 
in a fruitleſs ſearch after Lord Lindſey, 
who had early left the party with which 
he dined, and was not to be heard of. 
Diſappointed in the purſuit, and immerſed 
in a train of no very pleaſant reflections, 
Arundel ſtood ſurrounded by a gay and 
brilliant circle, apparently liſtening to a 
concert, of which he heard nothing, when 
his eye caſually reſted upon one of the 
band, whoſe face inſtantly brought to mind 
the recollection of Marligi—but Marlini 
ſtill in England Marlini the botaniſt 


turned fiddler, and that i in an inferior rank 


—it was a thing impoſſible !- Advancing 
K 4 cloſer, 
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cloſer, and leaning againſt the wainſcot, he 
amuſed himſelf, till the concluſion of che 
ſonata, with examining the features of his 
friend, till, ſatisfied of their identity, he ap- 
proached the orcheſtra and addreſſed him 


by name. 


« Ah, Mr. Arundel!“ ſaid Marlini—*how 
glad am I to ſee you, and how glad to find 
that you have not forgotten me !” | Arun» 
del moſt cordially returned the ſalutation, 
and expreſſed his ſurpriſe both at the place 
and the employment in which he found 
his friend engaged. I have frequently,” 
ſaid he, © enquired of Lord Lindley where 
I might find you: he aſſured me that you 
were diſguſted with England, and had, he 
believed, returned to Italy: that you had 
almoſt renounced botany ; and I now re- 
collect he even told me ſomewhat of | your 
having ſhewn an extraordinary genius for 

myſig,” e 
| « 89 


SS 
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80 he was kind enough to tell ne, 
replied Marlini ſmiling wich ſome ſeorn; 
and you ſee to what extraordinary prefer. 
ment my genius has led me. As to Eng- 
land, I have certainly no diſguſt to it; 
though I have ſome cauſe to wiſh it did 
not ſend its fools abroad to bring foreign 
fools home Another time, Mr, Arundel, 
I will tell you more.” 


Arundel, who really felt intereſted in the 
tale, and acroſs whoſe mind it glanced that 
another time to him might never come, 


preſſed him to continue the converſation. 


« Nay, I have not much to tell nei- 
ther,“ ſaid Marlini laying down his fiddle. 
* You know the repeated invitations which 
induced me to come to London ; where I 
found il cavaliere Lindſey converted into 
la ſua eccellenxa, and ſurrounded by a 
crowd of fools all gaping like myſelf for 

patronage; 
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patronage. To do him juſtice, however, 
be received me very civilly, and recom» 
mended me to the care of his Swiſs valet, 
through whoſe intereſt I got a lodging in 
the Seven Dials—not without a general 
invitation to dine at the hotel de Lindſey 
whenever. it was agreeable to me, Alas! 
J did not then know that the latter clauſe 
was in fact a perfect excluſion. I made 
my way, however, to his lordſhip's table, 
though not without bribing his porter with 
twice the money for which I might have 
dined at the ordinary, and had the honour 
of taking my place at the bottom of it, be» 
| tween an old German and a young Eng- 
liſh divine. The company was numerous, 
and ſome of them talked as if they were 
men of ſcience : I was therefore not with- 
out hopes, that his lordſhip would take an 
opportunity of recommending myſelf and 
my ſtudies to their notice, But in this I 
was. diſappointed : they fat long, drank 
1 hard, 
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hard, and at length unwillingly broke up, 
to adjourn to the drawing-room, where 
Lady Lindſey had prepared a concert. I 
flattered myſelf, that in general converſation 
I might at leaſt be able to forward my own 
plans, and was greatly pleaſed by the civi- 
lities of an old gentleman, whoſe conſe. 
quence was denoted by a ftar, and whotalk- 
ed to me in very good Italian. He had al- 
ready invited me to his palace ; and I had 
diſcovered him to be the Duke of B—. 
I was beginning to congratulate myſelf on 
my good fortune—But, alas ! how cruelly 
was I diſappointed, when, in the midſt of 
an intereſting converſation upon botany, 
he reminded me with great eagerneſs that 


the concert was going to begin, and recom- 
mended me to take up my violin. I aſſured 
him I was no performer, and even totally 
unſkilled in muſic : he heard me at farſt 
with incredulity, till, perceiving that, far 
from being the phenomenon he doubtleſs 

| had 
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had imagined, I actually took no part in what 
was going forward, he abruptly ſhifted his 
place, and became ever after ſo near- ſighted 
that it was impoſſible for me to attract his 
notice. Why ſhould I tire you, Mr. 
Arundel, with repetitions of the ſame thiug ? 
Day after day did I attend the levee of 
Lord Lindſey, and vainly did I ſolicit the 
patronage he had promiſed. Perhaps he 
meant not to impoveriſh or betray me; 
but, woe to the man in whom vanity and 
ſelf- love do the offices of the blackeſt 
treachery !——impoveriſhed I certainly be- 
came. The ftory of the Duke, which in 
our firſt familiarity I had related, appeared 
to him then an exceeding good jeſt ; but 
what was my ſurpriſe, when, after being 
worn out in that form, it ſuddenly took 
another, and he very ſeriouſly. propoſed 
to me to turn muſician! Vainly did I re- 
preſent the years I had ſpent in my favou- 
rite ſtudy, the expenſive collection of plants 

I had 
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T had brought over with me, in the hope 
of being preſented to ſome of thoſe focieties 
in London whoſe applauſe enſures etlebrity 
and wealth. My remonſtrances were not 
liſtened to. I was poor, and could not en- 
force them. It was ſettled, in his cirele, that 
à fiddler I was; and a fiddler I at length 
became — lucky in getting half-a-guinea 
4 night by ſcraping in a mantter which 
che taſte natural to my country renders of- 
0 fenſive to my owh ears, ani eonterited to 
be Way thing rather than the able. com. 
Panion and the attendant 1 upon a Lordi 


till 1 5 4 1 


52 ele is Wow bard SPN HieO 
had communicated ſtings of which he who 
related it was wholly unconſcious, was pre- 
paring to reply, when Marlini, being called 
upon to take his part in a full piece, had 
only time to give his addreſs; and the other, 
not unwillingly, reſigned his place to ſome 
ladies who preſſed near him. 


One, 
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One, two, three o'clock came, and Lord 
Lindſey returned not. Arundel, who had 
ſpent the night in walking his chamber, at 
length ſaw day appear; and with a mixture 
of irreſolution, ſelf-diſdain, and deſpair, 
ruſhed, with the friend who was to accom- 
pany him, to the place of appointment. 
Villiers, with his ſecond, was there almoſt 
at the ſame moment. The calmneſs and 
intrepidity of his countenance; the ſhame, 
too, of ſeeming to ſhrink from the occaſion, 
ſealed up thoſe lips on which native can- 
dour and ſenſibility had half. prepared an 
apology. They drew; both were admira- 
ble ſwordſmen; but Arundel, who emi- 
nently excelled in every manly exerciſe, 
ſoon gained. a manifeſt advantage ; and, 
being preſſed on too boldly by his anta- 
gonift, moſt unwillingly ſheathed his ſword 

in his breaſt, Villiers dropped his— 


Raggered—and fell, 


Had 
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Had the univerſe, and all it contained, 
been vaniſhing from before his eyes, hardly 
could Arundel have felt a greater ſhock. 
Pride, paſſion, prejudice—all that ſuſtained, 
all that had miſled him, fled inſtantaneouſly; 
and Villiers, whoſe languid looks were 
directed to thoſe who ſupported him, ſaw, 
not without" ſenſibility, the change of that 
cheek which the approach of E dau- 
ger had not for a moment blanched. 


Jou have uſed a dg as Gl 
ful ſword, Mr. Arundel,” ſaid he, in a 
bad cauſe; and have; I fear, completed 
many family calamities. I pardon you, 
however. — The challenge was mine, gen- 
tlemen,” added he, turning to the ſeconds, 
and I now have only to entreat 
The words, which had faltered on his lips, 
faded iwperceptibly, and he fainted. vert 


* the ſenſe of danger, nor the x re- 
3 - monſtrances 
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monſtrances of their mutual. friends, could 

for a moment incline Arundel to reſign 
the care of him whoſe. murderer he now 
began to deem - himſelf; and he reſolutely 
followed them into the carriage which was 
to convey Mr. Villiers to an hotel not far 
diſtant. The danger was there declared by 
the ſurgeons to be leſs imminent than it 
appeared. The ſword had fortunately miſſed 
the vitals; and though by penetrating deeply 
it had cauſed a vaſt effuſion of blood, the 
-wound bore no preſent appearance of being 
mortal. Arundel became more compoſed 
at intelligence ſo unexpected, and was at 
length prevailed upon to retire. 


Ihe events of the morning were now to 
be recounted to Lindſey; and to Lindſey, 
ſpite of his faults, the agitated ſpirits of his 
friend fill, turned with habitual confidence. 
But he was yet to learn, that the man 
ho relies on the gratitude of the diſſo- 
I | lute 
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ute muſt have claims more impoſing than 


- Lindſey, who was juſt returned from a 
gaming-table, . feveriſh with © accumulated 
loffes, and ſtupefied for want of reſt, 
liſtened with coldneſs to the narration and 
ſmiling at the end of it, ſarcaſtically thanked 
him for his knight-errantry. Louiſa, too,” 
added he, will, I doubt not, be duly grate» 
ful for her ſhare of the obligation ; and a 
gratitude ſo- well-founded I I can 
have no right to interfere i in. Arundel, 
to whom this ſpeech was wholly incompte- 
nd replied not. 


4 0r perhaps,“ added Lindſey, ® ſhe 
has been ſo already !—But pr'ythee, dear 
Arundel, let me counſel you as a friend riot 
to make a practice of drawing your ſword 
in that cauſe!” There was a half jealous 
* L and 
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and half diſdainful ſneer in his minner,/at 
once calculated to alarm and to irritate... 


1 ſhall moſt afſuredly never draw it 
again in your lordſhip's cauſe,” faid Arun- 
del indignantly ; “ but for Lady. Lind- 
Lad Lindſey! Mr. Arundel. You cer- 
tainly do not __ that ſhe is tlie wy 
mide?" 11 ods lo 2: 46-15 20 


4 4 


| 2 mende at as feet. ol Arundel 
nooks have aſtoniſhed him leſs than this 
ſpeech. It was then for two beings equal- 
ly licentious and ungrateful that he had 
| hazarded all dear to nature or to, prin- | 
ciple ! Louifa—Lindſey—deſpicable names! 
Yet by dos din 10 taken 
For them the gracious Duncan had he wurndcred | | 
Put rancours in the veſſel ol his peace — 3 
— for them? 2 88. 
*The 
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*The generous blood of Villiers is on 
my ſword!” exclaimed he, ruſhing from a 
roof which he knew not to be his paternal 
one; I will not wrong him fo far as to 
blend it with the unworthy tide that flowg 
1 the heart of Lord A 


His feet ſpontaneoully moved to the 
hotel to which Captain Villiers had been 
carried; but the recollection that repoſe 
and perfect quiet had been deemed eſſential 
to his ſafety forbade him to enter it. Loſt | 
in a tide of heart-wringing recollections, 
he wandered, he knew not whither, through 
half the ſtreets of the metropolis, till the 
buſy crowds: with which they were filled 
retired at the approach of evening. Strag- 
lers among the diſſolute or the idle Rtill 
faced the nipping autumnal wind, which 
began to riſe ; and a ſmall crowd of theſe, 
collected round a ballad-ſinger, impeded, in 


a nacrow ſtreet, the paſſage of Arundel. 
| Sn The 
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The momentary embarraſſment awakened his 
| ſenſes, and a ſound chat ſtruck from thence 
upon his memory induced him to ſtart for- 
ward. It was to be a day of painful retroſpec- 
tion. The female who ſung had the appear- 
ance of a Savoyard : a little common organ 
hungat her ſide—her complexion was tanned 
—her figure was emaciated—her eyes were 
hollow—ftraggling locks of auburn hair 
added rather a miſery than a charm to her 
appearance ;—yet the foreign accent, the 
beautiful brow, — above all, the well- 
remembered air ſhe ſung, at once carried 
conviction to the heart of Arundel——t 
. 4wa5—it could be no other than Annette 
Annette betrayed !—A nnette, the victim of 
Lindſey ! expoſed in the firſt inſtance to 
diſgrace, and in the laſt to poverty! frail, 
yet not liceritious ! miſerable, yet not vin- 
dictive! drew from the charity of ſtrangers 
that humble pittance which induſtry and 


innocence had rendered once ſo Honoorable! y 
4 —Let 
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——Let us draw a veil over the piQure, 
| and follow Arundel. n migedo 

In nde 8 and adverſity, he now 
indeed had learnt to think — to eſtimate the 
difference between real and imaginary bleſſ- 
ings—and to perceive how neglect, indiſ- 
cretion, and ſelf. love, ſcatter; even from the 
boſom of luxury, the fruitful ſeeds of vics 
and devaſtation. 4; 


Fs 1 * . " L 8 7 * 4 ah ; 
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After various painful ſelf.denials, he 
thodght he might at length venture to 
requeſt admiſſion to Villiers, of whoſe | 
wound he received the moſt favourable re- 
ports nor was it among the leaſt of his | 
late-nibrtifications to learn, that on the noon 
of that day, Villiers had, by his own orders, 
been conveyed into a chair, and, after paying 
every expence, quitted the hotel without 
leaving behind him the ſmalleſt indication 
of the place of his retreat. OO © 
„ — 
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Arundel was now overwhelmed; with 
chagrin and diſappointment. On the idea 
of offering an honourable and ample con- 
ceſſion, his heart had reſted with romantic 
enthuſiaſm. Perhaps he had ſecretly flat- 
tered himſelf he might find a friend in 
that generous antagoniſt with whom his 
feelings had at firſt ſight claimed acquaint- 


1 * . " 
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Pruſtrated in his paſt views, and hopeleſs 
of the future, his ſpirits, would have been 
. mats m 1 event. 


re TNT 


A note from the banker, with whom 
Mr. Mortimer had tranſacted buſineſs in- 


formed him, that two hupdred. pounds, had 
beon, recently. lodged in the houſe, pay- 


able either to that gentleman.s oder or 
Mr. | Arundel's, 

Soft hope again Male gyer the bent of 
5. TY | the 
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tha later. He was act then forguttea 
Some being was ſtill intereſted in his fate! 
Some proteQing ſpirit, like a of Mor- 
timer, ſtill hovered c over him! Ant 15 F'eculd 
it be a fertale one? heb 9 . 


0 


© Retioved 9 pecuniaty ee 
it was his firſt employment to diſcover, the 
habitation; af Captain . Villiers. The poor 
rarely have a ſecret; that, ia well kept i and 
in a very few days it was traced to be the 
ſecond floor af a houſe in a ſmall Rreer near 
Piccadilly: Bounded, as Arundel's means 
were, yet, t ſhare them id the man he 
had injured, and whole circum circumſtances, i it 
was plain, could ill ſupport. extpprdigary 
expence, became now the. firſk abject of 
his fe, To bave ſhered them, indeed, 
with thofe he had Hi ingured, might 
have been only juſtice; but, to ſay. truth, 

the improvident Arundel was hardly leſe 
| 039 L. 4 | dipole 
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diſpoſed to ſhew his 8 — 
1 A e vid mon 


F 4 2 -y 
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3 Villiers 1 was now in a ſtate to 
quit his chamber ; and Arundel, who well 
knew how to calculate the — of pride, 
eaſily concluded that he had no other mode 
of | enſuring their meeting but a ſurpriſe. 
Forbearing, therefore, his uſual anonymous 
enquiry, he one evening repaired to the 
hacuſe; where, being told by a ſervant that 

Mr. Villiers was in his apartment) he ab- 

ruptly walked up ſtairs, and, withour fur- 
ther ceremony than a gentle rap, opened 
the door. Candles in the room there were 
none; but the twilight, aided by the bright 
blaze of a fire, enabled him clearly to 
diſeern Villiers, who repoſed on a ſopha 

on one fide of it, while on the other ſat a 
tall and fair young lady in dh Who 
fen, to have eee to him. 
| Generous 
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© Generous minds are nt long in unders 
ſtanding each other. Villiers was prepared; 
by ſome frank and noble airs that he had 
diſcovered in the character of his viſitot, to 
give him credit for qualities the othet was 
now well diſpoſed to ſhew. To remove 
prepoſſeſſion, was to enſure regard: Arundel 
was born to be beloved; and Captain 
Villiers, though leſs faſcinating, had a can- 
dour and martial enthuſiafm 'of mind which 
circumſtances orily had ' concealed. The 
converſation” foot! became unfettered. Nr 
N to gude wank I 
afl, D90igflu aud 

On the father of) de derte Lord 
Lindſey,” faid Villiers, mine had claim 
of friendſhip, to which the former was not 
infenfible ; they induced him to beſtow on 
me, very early in life, a commiſſion, which, 
though it brought with it many years of 
painful ſervice, in a climate injurious to my 
health, ought to be remembered with Kind- 
b - nels 


of 
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neſs. Attentive to me evea during his laſt 
| flneſfa, by a letter addreſſeũl to the ſon whoſe 
ingratitude and negligence avowedly ſhorts 
ened his days, he repeated his earneſt: deſire 
that Lmight'be promoted in my profeſſion, 
and relieved from various pecuniary em- 
barraſſmenta, in which the indiſcretions of 
my father, had [involved, his family; By 
the young Lord. Liadfey I was at firſt 
treated with kindaeſs and diſtinQian, Re- 
| Uerpted promiſes taught me to hope every 
ding] but I hoped, only to be diſappointed. 
I knew enough of the world, however, to 
have ſuſtained that like a man but when 
td neglect he dared to add injury hen he 
preſumed to wolate—in ſhort—why ſhould I 
difſemble ?—when he would: have trafficked 
upon the ſiſter's honour for the brother s 
— * a 
10 ttt z fbi, 3 1G 4. gb! 
en whoſe check — in- 
dignation and remorſe, ſtarted haſtily from 
den 4 1 
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his feat ; which Villiers, wich a ſmile of 
kindneſs, motioned to him to reſume . 
« By an intercepted letter I - became p- 
prized of a ſecret which my ſiſter's fears for 
my fafery had induced her to conceal. With . 
what determination I afterwards ſaw Lord 
Lindſey, I hardly know myſelf; but I well 
recollect, that reſpect for the membry of his 
father, and his on inability to fighit, alone 
prevented my purſuing thoſe violenꝭ mea- 
ſures I was but too well inclined to, when 
the ill fortune of both induced you to re- 
queſt an interview with me. I ſaw you 
with | prejudiced eyes: had I ſeen you with 
any other, our ſwords had never been drawn. 
Yet let me do you the juſtice of 'acknow- 
ledging, that, even in the ſhort converſation 
which preceded our appointment, I perceived 
I had an adver lary to encounter, of ywhoſs 
dignity of character I was little aware; and 
though unable to reduce either my reſent= 
ment or my pride 10 a tardy explanation, 
5129 I met 
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I met you with a reluctance, that perhaps 
eontributed, with your NO NY 
| | It mn oth 
A at once eines nd nic 
cemented the growing friendſhip by a con- 
fidence, not indeed minutely detailed, for 
the health of Villiers allowed not of long 
converſation, but unbounded. as far as re- 
lated to Lord Liadſey, and departed with 
| an invitation to —— his 912 rene 
88 7 
The viſit was ke n 55 
and, again. Miſs Villiers was almoſt 
conſtantly with her; brother, and ad con- 
ſtantiy purſued the method, ſhe: had firſt 
adopted, of retiring at the entrance af his 
friend. Arundel could not avoid feeling 
ſome pique at the beautiful ſtatue he had ſo 
lrtle power of animating not that he al- 
ee — 3 nol! 


0 1 . dered 
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dered him for ever indifferent to fo illuſive 
an attraction; and he repeated this ſo 
often that he really believed it. It was 
the mind the viſible expreſſion of it in the 
countenance of Henrietta with which he 
was now charmed. It was the ſweet. ſe» 
riouſneſs of her eyes —ſo like her brother's, 
only. heightened by the fineſt long laſhes 
in the world, that made an irreſiſtible im- 
preſſion on his memory. Yet, never to 
ſpeak, never to permit him the common 
claims of an acquaintance — eternally to 
curtſey and withdraw—it was ſo ſtrange, 
ſo cruel, ſo ſingular an inſtance of coquetry, 
that really all the philoſophy he was maſter 
of could not ſtand it. 


Chance, however, did for him what it 
was plain Miſs Villiers would not do. Aſter 
ſpending the morning with her brother as 
uſual tete-d-tite, he had taken his leave, 
when, on walking the length of the ſtreet, 

ſomewhat 
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fomewhat occurred that he had neglected to 
mention; and haſtily returning, he: threw 
open the door of the apartment, where 
Henrietta was then ſitting alone. A con- 
ſeious—a half reproachful ſmile brightened 
the features of Arundel, as he reſpectfully 
advanced and addrefſed her. Miſs Villiers; 
on the contrary, turned pale, bluſhed, and, 
dropping her eyes, faintly replied to his 
queſtions ; but the voice was not to be miſ. 
taken—a voice ſo touching, ſo inimitably 
foft——Heaven and earth! what was his 
aſtoniſhment when it was immediately re- 
cognized to be that of Thereſa !—Thereſa, 
the tender friend ſo long and ſo ungrate- 
fully forgotten. * Bare: 


If Arundel was tranſported, far different 
were the feelings of Miſs Villiers, —Con- 
ſcious, abaſhed, devoid of all power of 
feigning — hardly recollecting what ſhe 
ought to know, or what ſhe gt to tell; 
<.-it 
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it was amidſt.-; blaſhes, , . heſitation,” and 
tremor, that he learnt ſhe Was the-daugh+ 
Mortimer! Ah! he learnt. not that only: 
there was a ſuſpicion, there was a truth 
remained behind, at which, though his 
keart beat with exultation and hope, be 
ventured not even remotely to glance. Yet 
who elſe ſhould write to Mortimer that 
ſhe did not bluſh to acknowledge an in- 
tereſt for him Who elſe ſhould tell his 
guardian and his friend, © that he had every 
grace that wins affection, and every virtue 
that juſtifies it? Who but Henrietta had 
opportunity, whilſt he was in purſuit of 
another object, to dwell unobſerved upon 
his character to trace all its energies—tq 
feel all its diſappointments—and unconſci- 
ouſly to cheriſh a treacherous ſentiment 


under the name of a generous one ? 


| Captain Villiers, who was only in the 1 
adjoining apartment, entered at this moment, 
-- 
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and ſaw with ſurpriſe Arundel holding the 

hand of his ſiſter; and ſpeaking with an ea- 
gerneſs that marked the tendereft intereſt in 

what he uttered. | 4, 


« Dear Villiers! y ſaid the 38 recover- 


ing himſelf to ſpare her embarraſſment, 
5 ® Would you believe that I have found in 
your ſiſter an old and tenderly beloved 


friend 5 


480 it appears, * ſaid Villiers ſmiling ; ; 
* but how came you to take advantage of 
wy abſence to o make this apr P” | 


Mr. Arundel ald Pekin Aciving 
to command herſelf, had forgotten his 
friend, and I was not ee to 2 


her upon his memory,” 


Every truth * one was now avowed on 
all ſides; and Villiers was not ſo 8. of 


comprehenſion. as to overlook that. 


© The 
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Ut The vell the cruel veil,ꝰ ctied Ari 
del reproachfully, as they recorititelf thett ; 
interviews in the corfvent— e 


| «Was eat ab lead eilen added 
Henrietta bluſhing ;—© but the features it 
ſhaded were not worthy: of retaining your 
eye.” 18 gte 

Arundel, who: too well recollected the 
circumſtances of their firſt meeting, could 
only anſwer by a look—a look that at once 
conveyed his own ſelf-reproach, Vet time; 
that had matured his underſtanding, had 
alſo- matured the beauty of Henrietta; 
whoſe” features, though ever regular, were 
far frem poſſeſſing, while in the convert 
that lovely finiſh her whole perſon liad fince 


The elder Mr. Villiers, obliged by: his 
neceſſities to renounce his own name, had, 
M under 
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under that of Mortimer, ' afforded the pa- 
rental protection to Arundel which nature 
had deſigned for his own children. Of theſe 
children one had been committed to the 
care of Lord Lindſey, who, by embarking 
him early in a military line, deprived him 
of the opportunity to make troubleſome 
enquiries. For his daughter, unprotected 
and dowerleſs, Mr. Villiers's religion en- 
abled him to allot a life of ſecluſion in the 
convent where ſhe had been educated 
nor was it till Lord Lindſey himſelf ftarted 
the propoſal of marrying Arundel abroad, 
that he thought of a ſcheme by which 
all their views. might be conciliated. With 
this ſcheme, however, Henrietta alone had 
ever been made acquainted ; and. though 
Arundel and her brother could not fail, in 
| the courſe of the explanation, to ſurmiſe it, 
ſhe earneſtly guarded the idea from ob- 


To 
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10 Captain Villiers, indeed, all this was 
new: his father's caution had kept from 
his knowledge the change of his name the 
companion of his trayels—in a word; every 
thing but what related to the embarraſſment 
of their affairs, or the welfare of his ſiſter. 
Unconſcious, therefore, that Tuch a being as 
Arundel exiſted; till ie met him in the houſe 
of the young Lord Lindſey, it was on tlie 
event of the duel 'that his name firſt tran - 
ſpired to Henrietta. Why her previous 
acquaintance with it had been ſo cauttouſly 
omitted in all converſations with her brother 
relative to her father s viſit at Lyons, nei- 
ther geritleman preſts med 'to aſk, probably 
for the beſt of all reaſstis—thax both of them 
chu [ol | 


Ng 


The: moment of. asl 3 now 
ſeemed dawning upon Arundel—but it was 
only. a gleam, f his birth, Captain Vilhers 


_ nothing; and Henrietta, to whom 
340 Ma her 
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ment, oaly faintly recollected to have heard 
him once {ay that he was the ſon of a Mr. 
Arundel mi Cornwall. 


« Ie. b ſtrange that my father ſhould. 
leave no papers by which to gueb. at this 
myſtery,” ſaid Villiers; | The anxious eyes 
of his faſter half ſought thoſe of Arundel. 
 apd her cheek was fluſhed. ISO: 
eee - Helw ab 5 


Lg "Yew Sang! yp” replied the. 155. with. 
2  dapbcity love firſt had taught him—* It 
was, I know, his cuſtom to burn all his 
letters after reading them: the few lines 
that alone fell into my hands we will take an 


carly opportunity mam. ved 


_ Re-aſſured by the cartleſſoeſs of is . 
ſwer; Henrietta recovered herſelf... Her 
2 54 ſecret 
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ſecret ſafe — ber lover and her brother thus 
perfectly united could the world preſent 
a livelier pleaſure than that which glowed 
round her heart? The fire-ſide of Villiers 
was now embelliſhed with the ſmiles of 
happineſs, and a long, a lengthened even- 
ing ſucceeded, during which Arundel drank 
deep draughts of a paſſion which he at- 
tempted not to reſiſt; and which beauty, 
merit, cultivated underſtanding, and po- 
liſhed manners, united to juſtify, 


Strolling through the city the next morn- 
ing with Villiers, a man who ſeemed guard- 
ing the door of a narrow and dirty entry 
attempted to put a printed paper in his 
hand, It would have been rejected, had 
not the unexpected enforcement of © You 
had better take it, Mr. Arundel,” induced 
him to ſtop, He looked earneſtly at the 
figure by whom it was preſented, and, under 
an immenſe buſh of wig, a threadbare coat, 

M g and 


| 
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and a ſearlet waiſtcoat laced with gold, dif- 


covered his quondam ne the Gere 
man philoſopher, 


« You can't oblige an old friend with 
leſs than a ſhilling, Mr. Arundel,” ſaid the 
German; “ ſo pray have the goodneſs to 
walk in.“ Arundel complied; but he muſt 
have been a philoſopher himſelf to forbear 
ſmiling when he perceived his friend's col- 


lection of minerals and foſſils converted into 


what he called a “ very pretty raree fhow "us 


by which, with the aſſiſtance of a few com- 


mon philoſophical experiments, medical 
advice offered gratis, and a ſmall pretence at 


ky Judicial aſtrology, the German aſſured him 


he gained a tolerable liyelihood, 


Not,“ ſaid he, © but I had better have 
ſtudied a ſyſtem of the world than that of 
the earth; and then I ſhould have been 
aware of ſome of its revolutions, which all 


mo 
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my knowledge of the ſtars even aid not 
inform me of,” 


Arundel, who knew his acquaintance's 
head to be filled with as much real learning 
as might have ſupplied half a univerlity, 
could not but ſmile at the ſingular ſtoiciſm 
diſplayed in his conduct; and though he 
felt not that tender intereſt with which the 
quiek ſenſibility and embittered ſpirit of the 
Italian had inſpired him, yet was his ſmile 
inſenſibly chaſtened by a ſigh, when he con- 
traſted the character of the German and his 
fate. 


The romantic days of chivalry, and the 
deſpotic ones of feudal authority, are both 
vaniſhed,” ſaid he, as he commented with 
his friend on the events they had lately wit- 
neſſed. Man, at that period, was contented 
to barter independency for protection, and 
found in the cheriſhing power of rank 
M 4 ſome⸗- 
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ſomewhat that conſoled bim for its ſupe- 
riority. The groſſer ligaments that then 
bound the great to the little have inſenſibly 
reſined into the nicer ones of benevolence, 
diſtinction, or patronage. How careful 
| ought the great to be that they ſnap not 
theſe by ſelfiſhneſs, pride, or caprice |— 
How, inſtead of weakening, ought they to 
ſtrengthen, ties, by which the human ſpecies 
is allured to that ſubordination to which 
po mortal effort can ever, perhaps, ave 
them!“ 


* You think deeply,” returned his friend, 


„No, dear Villiers, I only feel deeply— 
feel for the virtues I have ſeen betrayed— 
the talents I have ſeen blighted—the ſenſi- 
| bilities,” he added, half ſmothering a ſigh, 
* I have known rejected; and by a man to 
whom it would have coſt ſo little to have 
cultivated all,” 


SE | The - 
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Tube fight of Miſs Villiers at once diſſi- 
pated ſpleen and philoſophy. ' A thouſand 
more intereſting topics occurred; and the 
ſubje& of his birth engaged the attention 
both of Arundel and his friends. The paper 
he believed to have been written by his 
father was vainly examined by each. 


* 


The clue my ſiſter has given us,” ſaid 
Captain Villiers, © ſeems, after all, the only 
poſſible one to lead to a diſcovery, You 
muſt go into Cornwall, and the ſooner the 


better; for we are none of us rich enough 
to ſpend either money or time in unneceſſary 


delays. Suppoſe you ſet off to-morrow 


$6 To-morrow is ſurely too ſoon!” an- 
ſwered Arundel, intuitively fixing his eyes 
on Miſs Villiers. 
I think not,” ſaid her brother ſmiling; 
rather remember, dear Arundel, 


* Ta- morrow is too late: 
The 9vi/e lived yeſterday !” 
The gviſe lived yeſterday :” 4 Ab 1 
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. Ah!” cried Arundel warmly, * it was 
indeed only yeſterday that I began to live ! 
However, I will go to-morrow, if you think 
it adviſable. A family of conſequence 
enough to mention an heir cannot be un- 
known in the country ; and I may at leaſt 
find ground for conjeQture, whether I am 
able to make the wiſhed-for diſcovery or 
not.” | 
I have good preſentiments,” ſaid Vil- 
| Hers as he quitted the room to attend a 
troubleſome viſitor in the next—* though 
certainly that nothing ſhould even accident- 
ally remain but thoſe lines is very extra- 


ordinary!” 


Henrietta and her lover were left !4te-d- 
tte; ſhe felt embarraſſed; and with the 
ill fortune that generally follows the attempt 
at diſpelling an awkward filence, haſtily 
repeated her brother's words, that it wwas 

: | | Sk 
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very extraordinary] Arundel, unable to re- 
ſiſt the temptation, advanced towards her. 


* Will Miſs Villiers,” ſaid he, do me 
the honour of becoming my confidante ?” 


“ Moſt undoubtedly,” faltered ſhe, turn- 
ing pale, 


* And may I—dare I venture to tell her 
that there was yet another paper? 


“Is it not better—would it not be right, 
I mean—why not rather tell my brother?” 
again incoherently cried Henrietta, ſtill paler 
than before. | 


*« Becauſe,” interrupted Arundel, © if my 
ſurmiſes are true, the writing is too ſacred 
to be prophaned by any eye but my own; 
becauſe on their deciſion probably depends 
the happineſs or miſery of my life ; and 

| becauſe,” . 
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becanſe, added be, taking it from his bo- 
ſom, with Miſs Villiers alone it remains 
to tell me which,” 
. She caſt a timid eye upon the paper, and, 
too conſcious of the hand, as well as the 
probable. purport of it, would have funk 
from her chair, had not the ſupporting arms 
of Arundel prevented her. He was at her 
feet when Captain Villiers returned; nor 
could the latter forbear aſking with a ſmile, 
whether theſe tender demonſtrations of re- 
gard were meant for the old friend, or the 


new one? 


Arundel, who had not been able to re- 
ſolve on the Journey of the morrow without 
previous explanation to both, now heſitated 
not te diſcloſe his whole heart. Villiers 
heard him with undiſguiſed pleaſure; and 
though not apprized, by any part of the 
converſation, of his ſiſter's partiality, thought 

5 — 
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he ran no riſque. of violently: offending het 
by fandlioning: 3 of her lover. 


* 
IW. 


Pleaſure, however, is a fleeting good! So 
thought Arundel as he looked the next in 
through the dingy panes of glaſs in an inn 
window about thirty miles from, London. 
His gaiety was not greatly increaſed, by the 
probability of haviog, nothing better to. dg 
than to look through them for two hours. 
longer. Luxury had not yet provided for 
travellers as in more modern times; and the 
only paſt-borſe the tables afforded, Arunde), 
from à principle of humanity: and goods; 
the landlord had deſcribed to be in a ſtate 
af agitation- that beſpoke his journey A 
matter of the utmoſt importance. He 
was ſomewhat tempted, however, to repent 
of his good - nature, when paſſing through 
the entry he caſt his eyes on this gentleman, 
and diſcovered him to be the valet of Lord 
Lindley; 
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Lindſey; a man who had long reigned 

over his maſter with moſt unbounded in- | 
fluence, and whoſe inſolent manners ren- 
dered him the deteſtation of all within his 


FE Ah, Me. Arundel, ® ſaid Verney, ſtart- 
ing at the ſight of him, “ is it you, then, to 
whom I am ſo greatly obliged : ? You were 
always good and generous, and I am almoſt 
e 213 DH eee ee 


To profit by the example, I hope,” 
ſaid Arundel, coldly ſmiling, and paſſing on. 
| 1 man ſeemed ſtruck vith . n 


! 


* Mr. Aruadel, for the ak of wn, | 
op b ſaid he, eagerly ſeizing i his hand: 
« favour. me with a moment's converſation. 
It may be of more importance to you than 
you are aware of.” Arundel heſitated; yet, 
ſomewhat impreſſed with his manner; went 

| | with 
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with him into an _—_— — 
VO ſhut: the door. * ohrrove 
| * 

« « You have. 3 Sir, fog, a 1 time 
now, the companion and intimate of my 
Lord: you have been the , confidant - of 
many of his ſecrets; yet I believe—nay, E 
am very ſure, that you did not know him 
to be l brother. 1 #6. 12 1g 

« My brother !”” ſaid Arandel Rarting 
back with amazement.” —*Lord Lindſey my 
brother ! wi 25 
As ſurely, Sir, as that he was tte ſelucer 


of Miſs Louiſa, and the murderer of Mr. 


Mortimer ! 7 8 


„Have a cate Verney, of what you 
ſay?” cried Arundel aghaſt with horror. 


can ſtand to it upon oath, Sir, when, 
and where you pleaſe ; but my time is 
| precious, 
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precious, and I muſt tell my ſtory in few 
words. It was juſt aſter you ſet out for 
Swiſſerland, Mr. Arundel, that I came into 
confidence with my Lord; I uſed often to 
curry meſſuges and notes between him and 
Ma'amſelle Louiſe; who, to ſay the truth, 
I believe courted him as much as he did 


ker. However that was, he fell into a very 
great paſſion when he found that ſhe had 


told you of their correſpondence, and ſwore 
he would never ſee her more. Nay, he 
aQtually made you the ſame promiſe, or 
ſomething like it, as you may remember, 
and left Lyons accordingly. His heart, 
however, failed him before he had gone 
many miles; for they were to have met 
that night—as I ſhould have told you they 
often did—when Muſs Lavife could make a 
pretence for getting out of the convent to 


_  viſither acquaintance. Nothing then would 


ſerve my Lord but returning; and a me- 
lancholy return it was for poer Mr. Mor- 
a timer, 
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timer, whom we overtook as we paſſed 
through the ſhort cut that leads to 
the high road. My Lord at firſt would 
have avoided him; but perceiving he was 
already known, determined to ride boldly 
on. They ſoon came up with one another, 

and interchanged ſalutations; not very civil. 
Some converſation. enſued; and though I 
was at a diſtance, I could underſtand that 
Mr. Mortimer upbraided my Lord with 
treachery, and falfehood. Fal/ehood was the 
word. You may gueſs how this was taken 
both of them fell into ſuch a paſſion that I 
verily believe they knew not what they faid, 
or did: and as curioſity drew me nearer, I 
diſtinctly heard Mr. Mortimer tell my Lord 


that he had no occaſion to value himſelf upon 


his birth ; that he was only a younger bro- 

ther; and that you were both fon, and heit 

to Lord Lindſey, as he could ſufficiently - 

prove by letters then in his pocket · book. 

All my Lord's paſſion before was nothing at 
| N | all 
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all to this. As ill-luck would have it, we 


had piſtols in the holſters, for it was then 
duſk, and we were to go out of the city 
again that night. To be ſhort, I held their 
horſes while they both fired, and I ſaw Mr. 
Mortimer drop. By my Lord's command 
I myſelf took the pocket book from him, 
for he, poor man! was quite gone; and 


away we rode as if the devil was behind 


us, and ſo to be ſure he was. My Lord 
was very moody, and, as I thought, very 


penitent; and often ſaid he did not intend 
the old gentleman's death, but that it was 


an even chance, and therefore done in an 
honourable way, However, as honourable 
as it was, he made no ſcruple of keeping the 
pocket book, in which, ſure enough, there 
were ſome choſen letters from the old Lord, 


that ſufficiently confirmed the truth of Mr. 
 Mortimer's ſtory. Not that I got ſight of 


them at firſt ; ſo far from it, that he would 


have perſuaded me they contained nothing of 
by conſe- 
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donſequence. However, I knew my oppor- 
tunities, and when I had once ſeen them, we 
uſed to talk them over very often; and he eren 
told me that he ſhould never have fallen into 
ſuch a rage at firſt hearing of them, but that 
his father, when angry with him once, let 
fall an odd ſaying, that dwelt upon his 
mind. All this, Mr. Arundel, I will ſay, 
and ſwear too !—As to the reſt, to be ſure 
it grieved me to ſee you forced by ill treat- 
ment to quit your own father's houſe, and 
throw yourſelf upon the wide world; while, 
on the other hand, my Lord“ Here 
Verney began to ſtammer, and Arundel, to 
whoſe overburthened and agitated mind a 
| pauſe ſeemed neceſſary, threw open the 
ſaſh, and, leaning againſt the window-frame, 
endeavoured to recover a compoſure of 
which the dreadful train of facts he had 
liſtened to, ſeemed wholly to have deprived 


N 2 Wel, 
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Wel, Mr. Arundel, I muſt go,“ ſaid- 


Verney, abruptly ſtarting up, as if himſelf: 


awakened to — new reeollections. 101 ty 


« Whither ?” returned the other. 81 


That I can't 3 tell—Not to 
my Lord, you may be ſure. This con- 
founded gambling has ſo ruined his temper, 
that a man had better live in Bedlam than 
with him. However, if you will tell me 

where a line may find you, depend upon 
| receiving one ere long ; and, if I can do 
you Janes, juſtice you ſhall have.“ 


To part | in ſo light a manner with a teſti 
mony of fuch importance, and of which 
he might be ſo caſily deprived, either by 
corruption or accident, appeared to Arundel 

the extreme of folly; and he urged every 
motive either of Juſtice, or intereſt, that might 
induce Verney to return with him to town. 
| x VM FVV 
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The man ſeemed irreſolute, yet more in- 
clined to purſue his on route, than chat 
pointed out to him. The horſe at cker was 
brought to the door. x 


Mr. Arundel,” ſaid Verney as the for- 
mer ſtill oppoſed his departure, „ what I 
have ſaid may well ſhew you how much I 
am diſpoſed to do you a ſeryice, I will go 
greater lengths, however; but you muſt 
firſt ſwear, that, after the proof I am going 
to x give you of my confidence, you will 
neither attempt to follow, nor detain me a 
ſingle moment.” Arundel heſitated ; but, 
as no alternative preſented itſelf, at length 
See with the 'requilnicn, only 


42 There, Sir . ſaid Verney ws ſome 
papers from his portmanteau, * there are 
the very letters found in Mr. Mortimer's 
pocket- book. Aſk no queſtions, but remem- 
ber "PO promiſe.” So ſaying, he ſnatched 
| N 3 up 
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up the portmanteau, ran haſtily out of the 
room, and left Arnndel in an aſtoniſhment 
from which he was firſt rouſed by the 

clattering of the horſe's hoofs. : 


is The man was quickly out of ſi ight; but 
in his hand Arundel indeed held the ſtrange, 
the affeting teſtiwonials of his birth — ſo 
long concealed, ſo wonderfully brought to 
light. That d Verney | had robbed his Lord 


could not be doubted; fo oe doth « even- 


4 19 


handed jultie 


- 


Return th? ingredients of the poiſoned chalice 
* Ft, our KO _ 


1 


Had the ſpeed. with which Aryndel 80 


turned to town allowed more time for re · 
flection, how new, how brilliant was the 
proſpect that now opened before him! To 
conceal his birth was once eaſy, but to 


trace it could no longer be difficult. Mifs 
Villiers, Failed to fortune and rank by 
Hig 
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his means Miſs Villiers, the ornament of 
his family, and the reſtorer of her own, 
ſwam before his imagination, and diſſuſed 
an enchanting ſenſe of pleaſure throughout 
his heart a pleaſure ſoftened into grateful 
ſenſibility, when he recollected that he was 
paying to the daughter of Mortimer, thoſe 
dues his affection vainly laviſhed on the 
aſhes of the father. 


To Captain Villiers his return was . as 
deſirable as unexpeaed. A chance en- 
quiry had already diſcovered to him that 
Arundel was the original name of the 
Lindſey family; and a compariſon of cir- 
cumſtances had inſpired him with a ſulpidon 
of that truth now ſo wonderfully confirmed. 
Yet Arundel the /egal ſon, the heir of a 
noble name, ſurpaſſed even his moſt. fan- 
guine expectations; and, in a tumult of va- 
rious emotions, both friends repaired to the 
houſe of Lord Lindſey, whoſe concern in 

N 4 the 


„ 
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the death of Mortimer, however, Arundel 
carefully ſuppreſſed. They were told he 
was indiſpoſed, and could ſee no one; but 
to a ſubterfuge apparently the reſult either 
of cunning, or pride, neither gave credit ; 
and the following billet was by their mutual 
deſire fent up to him: 25 


«* When informed that it is but a few 
hours ſince I parted with Verney, you will 
not be ſurpriſed that J return to a roof | 
which ingratitude had induced me to abjure. 

Nor can you, if yet ſenſible either of pru- 

dence or honour, refuſe to ſee, and acknow- 
ledge a brother, in . ; 

| wh HENRY ARUNDEL.” 


1 « My Lord wiſhes to ſpeak to Mr. Arun- 
del,” ſaid the ſervant returning ; “ but Cap- 
tain Villiers he begs will excuſe him.“ 


The verbal meſſage, the oſtentatious ap- 
5 1 proach, 
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proach, the ceremonious introduction, had 
already, i in the boſom of Arundel, repelled 
the generous tide - of nature. Oh God! 
how did the impetuous current return upon 
his heart, when, ftretched on a couch at one 
end of a magnificent drefſing-room, he caſt 
his eyes on the ſpectre of that gay, and 
beautiful Lindſey, whom he had parted with 
but ſix weeks before, blooming in health, 
and vigorous in youth !—A ſigh—almoſt A 
groan of exquiſite anguiſh burſt from the 
heart of Arundel, as, ſeizing the hand of 
his brother, he bent his face over it in wo- 
maniſh emotion. The ſhort and ſudden 
cough—the agonizing pain that ſeemed to 
ſeize upon Lord Lindſey, as inſtantly re- 
called his reaſon. | 


« My brother my friend!” cried he 
incoherently, © recover—compoſe yourſelf. 
I come not to upbraid.—Oh, why, added 
1. more vehemently, did I miſtruſt your 

meſlage ? 
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meſſage? Why did I thus ſuddenly force 
myſelf upon you? Lord Lindley, choked 
by agitation, could not ſpeak ; and Arundel, 
unable to witneſs ſufferings he could not 
 alſuage, flew into the anti- chamber, while 
the attendants adminiſtered relief. From 
one of them he learnt what had in part 
effected this devaſtation, Lord Lindſey, a 
month before, had attended a rural fete 
given by the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, where, 
after a night of dancing and violent exceſs, 
he had fallen aſleep, undiſcoyered for many 
Hours, upon the wet graſs. The ſervant had 
no time for further information, Recalled 
by the ſound of his brother's voice, Arundel 
_ eagerly returned to the apartment, The 
former tenderly preſſed his hand, and. by 
flow and painful efforts was now able to 
ſpeak. But the long-laviſhed hours of pro- 
ſperity and health, that make atonement 
virtue, were loſt to Lindſey; and though 
in ſpeaking he failed not to reader Arundel 

a noble 
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à noble juſtice, yet from it, his own boſom 
extracted not that balm which might in 
n days have 7 ſo e 


I was not, 1 without an qxquits 
ſenſe of ſuffering, that his generous brother 
diſcovered Verney to. be a principal inſtru- 
ment in the cataſtrophe which the appear» 
ance of Lindſey announced to be ſo near; 
a ſuffering conſiderably augmented, when he 
found that it was to a latent ſpark-of ten- 
derneſs and remorſe in the latter, be had 
owed the two hundred pounds lodged fo for 
n at the te we 


ai) - 


5 Hardly. had. 1 5 Lindſey: got " o& 
ſome of thoſe alarming ſymptoms, which | 


were produced by the violent and dangerous 
| cold he had taken, when Verney, u ho was 
drefling him, one morning enereached ſo 
far upon his uſual inſolence as to exaſperate 
4 temper already feveriſh and fretful. In a 
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' tranſport of rage, Lord Lindſey ſtruck him. 


The brutal ptecedent was not loſt; Verney 


returned the blow, A violent ſtruggle en- 


ſued between them; and before Lindſey 
had either time or role don to ring his 
bell, he was thrown "againſt a cabinet that 
ſtood near, with a force that left him breath- 
leſs: while Verney, early ſeduced: to vil. 


lany, now profited by the leſſon, and ef- 


eaped with ſuch valuables and papers as he 
deemed moſt _ to ſecure him either im- 


nh or 7, of 


Lindſey 000 but Grate irritation 
and internal injury had done the work of 


* time; and he revived only to know that he 


was 1 


vet dts the * ire of love at 
virtue there is an atmoſphere that renders 
death leſs painful ! Arundel, Villiers, his 
ile; all united theit cares in alleviating his 
| | ſufferings; } 
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fufferings ; and the acuteneſs of diſeaſe ſub- 
ſided into inſenſible decay. 


J give you, Miſs Villiers,” ſaid Lindſey 
on the day that united her with his bro- 
ther, © an invaluable heart. I ſhall ſoon 
leave you,” added he faintly ſmiling, © thoſe 
worldly advantages to which that alone 
gives true nobility,” D 


Ab, what could nobility add to the hap- 
pineſs of Arundel and Henrietta! Love, 
friendſhip, competence ! © Flowers of Pa- 
radiſe as yet unfaded,” are in themſelves, to 
tender and well-regulated minds, © all they 
can gueſs of Heaven.” 
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CONSTANCE. 


On the billows of this world, ſometimes we riſe 
So dangerouſly high, | 
We are to heav'n tos nigh: 

When, all in rage, - 
Grown hoary with one minute's age, 

The very ſelf-ſame fickle wave 3 

Which th' entraneing proſpect gave 

- Swoln to a mountain —ſinks into a grave. 


LY 


V E LL, Monſieur Doxs Alx, I have 
brought you your god-daughter; and a main 


fine laſs ſhe's grown ſince laſt I ſaw her. 
Heaven 


4 * 
4 
* 
* 
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Heaven help us! We a' had a deal o erp 
ing on the road—but fair weather's come at 
laſt, you ſee!” ——Such were the words of 
Antoine, as he ſtopped his little garden-cart 

at the door of a ſmall « cottage on the confines 


of the Marquis de Valmont's eſtate in Lan- 


guedoc. And how does our old dame 
hold it ?” continued he with the ſame good- 
humoured loquacity. And your neigh- 

bour Juſtine; is ſhe as round, and as 


merry as ever? There's ſuch racketing 
work at the caſtle, that a body can never 


find time to come among you—I remem- | 
ber when we uſed to foot it every evening ; 
under yon elms,” 

Dorſain' ſhook his grey locks —* That's 
as much as to ſay our dancing days are 
paſt!” added Antoine, obſerving it. More's 
the pity However, we muſt leave it to the 
young ones to ſupply our place. Come, 
don't cry, my little maid ! Haſt buried thy 

1 father 
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father and mother, to be ſure; but God 
Almighty's a father to all !—Be a good girl! 
pray to him every morning and night, and 
I warrant he'll not forget thee.” Honeſt 
Antoine accompanied this ruftic ſummary 
of religion and morality with a hearty 
ſalute ; ſhook Dorſain by the hand; and, 
once more mounting his vehicle, took the 
path that led him to the great road of the 
caſtle, 


Let us now turn to his fellow traveller, 
whom we have ſeen conſigned with fo 
.- little ceremony to the care of Dorſain. 


It was a female of about fix vers of age, 
lovely enough to have paſſed for one of thoſe 
cherubs whom the wiſhes of mortals have 
figured as mediating ſpirits between them- 
ſelves and heaven. Its little roſy and pout- 
ing lip ſeemed deſigned by nature to call 
forth a thouſand dimples; ; its bright eyes, 


O blooming _ 
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blooming cheeks, and forehead of a daz- 
zling whiteneſs, realized the fancied model 
of the poet, or the painter; while the ſoft. 
expreſſion of ſuſpended ſorrow, and infan- 
tine curioſity, which had taken poſſeſſion of 
its features, gave; them the peculiar charm 
of intereſt, ie 


Dorhain, * had thus undertaken a 
charge which his age and misfortunes might 
well have rendered burthenſome, was no 
common character, Singular occurrences 
in life had elevated, and occurrences ſtill 
more ſingular depreſſed it ; but they had 
not deprived him of a juſt, though uncul- 
tivated underſtanding, a clear and decided 
judgment, and that ſort of dignity, which, 
as it is the reſult of merit and virtue, may 
be found i in the humbleſt ſituation. The 
imall cottage he inhabited with his wife, 
an infirm though reſpectable old woman, 
made, as we have e ſaid, a part of the 

| extenſive 
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extenſive domains of the Marquis de Val- 
mont. The Marquis was a man — whom it 
is by no means proper to deſcribe in the 
ſame paragraph with Monſieur Dorſain: 

with the deference due, therefore, to ny Ry 
* we * another. 1.54511 


The Nee de Valmont i fur bow 
ſaid, was a man ; let us reſpect his feelings, ' 
and fay he was a nobleman: one, who, 
having ſomewhat unexpectedly ſucceeded 
to the family title, had profited by the pri- 
vileges it beſtowed, to plunge unreſtrained 
into folly and vice. A conſtant reſidence 
at Paris, deep play, expenſive miſtreſſes, 
and an equipage almoſt princely, had in a 
very few years conſiderably impaired a 
noble fortune. It was neceſſary to re- 


trench: but little minds do not corre&t 
faults—they only change their complexion ; 
and the Marquis grew proud and oppreſſive, 
in proportion as he ceaſed to be profuſe. | 
27 "Oy Ar 
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At the time that Conſtantia, for ſo our 
little orphan was called, firſt inhabited the 
cottage of Dorſain, Monſieur de Valmont 
was not forty ; unprincipled rather than 
diffolute; fill admired in the metr6polis; 
little known on an- eſtate which he was juſt 
then quitting, after having viſited it for the 
only | time within the courſe of lome years; 3 
and Bleffed 3 in his domeſtic ſociety with' the 
_— additions & a Conceited' wife ald 


pete Ton. © women ance 

116 Td vo 644.979 bed lis qliazet wh 05 
1 This" Place i is  deteſtable,” ſald Madaine 
de Valmont olle day to het buſband—* My 
ſon has no tutors here, you! have no friends, 
and I have no health: for Heaven's fake 


let us return to Parts!” And to Patis they 


: 


went. 


What did the Marquis and his ſon find 
there? Why, any thing but tutors or friends: 


the Marchioneſs was the only one of the 


42 | three 
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ihres, chat yasn;fucgeſsful z. not, that, ſhe 
found. health, tory to { the truth, the Md 
not at, that. time, want it z;but ſhe certainly 
found a ehre r all ang, Ah, f. 
and imaginary, by being, depolted withig 


lels chan five af unger N. oh 
ficent . monument, in the d church of St. Ge- 


Ti 1761 7797 
neviexe. The | Margois put on. his Gables 
in the. moſt becoming aße or, he was 


1195 11 


ſtill handſome. The young chevalier alſo 
made his arrangements: for he had. pi 0 
fited enough by | his mother 8 alan 50 a 
and, the ſociety 1 in which he lived, to 5 
of commencing petit-maitre at leaſt, Four 
years r more threw ſome new traits in his cha- 
rafter, and finiſhed bis education: at the 
bu ge of which, both father and ſon, 
frqm, i, ſome 1 deine, A. along, prevailed on 
UM elves, wit half a a floze friends, to re- 


viſit 8 per gen caſtle le of V Valmont. 


LS 2:42 11 1 12 
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|: And. what. is become of Conflance l. 
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Nine years are paſt—nine Bong Ven in 
about as many lines. This is going ful 
ſpeed indeed Patience, courteous. reader 
The eaſuing years will perhaps 'creep a 
ſnail's pace. Nature had not forgotten Con- 
tance, nor have we. Tall beyond her age, 
pure and lovely as the Lowers | it was Ft 
buſineſs to tend— light of heart and grac 
ful of form, Conſtance ſaw her pers 
year without having « once ceaſed | to be, the 
playful unconſcious character ſhe had firſt 
been ſet down at the cottage of Dorian. 
She had made rapid ſtrides too in ber educa- 
tion; ſhe wrote tolerably—read at leaſt as 
well as Monſieur le Curẽ — underſtood che 
whole management of a garden—danced 
like a fairy—could rear young birds, and 
ſpin F merveille. Let us not difſemble her 
foibles ; the loved the flowers and the 
birds better than the ſpinning-wheel ; and 
Dorſain, who indulged her with the two 
firſt, much better than his wife, "who 


would 
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would 2 have confined her to the 
laſt. 134” 11 145 9151 2 Ws 141118 v7 ſ 18001 


ge Dol! ö : 48 * iI ERIN) 


* What a ama yon pretty cot ſhould 
be ſuffered to go to ruin !” .exclaimed Con- 
ſtance as ſhe was one day walking with 
Dorſain—* Ah, father !” for ſo:Jhe' always 
called him, © if you and I had the manage- 
ment of it, we would bind up thoſe honey» 
ſuckles that now hang ſo neglected. Look, 
how the jeſſamine has even forced its way 
through that broken ſhutter i The inſide. of 
the caſement I dare ſay is covered with 
flowers. Well, . 4 be 
* 1210 0) $6,24991,.2497 Rn 


4 * 4 
3 *I 3 4 


4 Why *. ald Dorkin with an abſent. 
air, and fixing his eyes on the opttage with 
a profound figh, pier N 


% * * 
: | 
— * 7 x . - * % 
4 122 4 54 13 4 : 311. 


v1 © Becauſe they ſo Ladd e RN 
enjoy the charming places they poſſeſs. 
TRE? is Monſeigneur; for example——” / 


O4 _ 


Let us not talk ef him,“ intertupted 
Dorſain warmly. A ſervant in the Mar- 
quis s livery at that moment croſſed the 


rng aer ary} TL R "of 34 
path.” 4 ö f . 


1} Damier 10009407 2] 
.//%Good:day, Monficur Dorkin!” Good 
toy Mademolel We are like to have 
a e time of it My lord is coming don 
withva power of gentry to ftay ſix whole 
weeks at tlie caſtle.” The avant-cuurier it 
jut arrived; and our old concierge in no 
ſmalli Baſtle with the 'preparations.” —Dor- 
ſain fixed” lis eyes upon Conſtance, who, 
buſy with 'The' wilderneſs of ſweets her-ima- 
gination was reducing to order, attended 
but ” to what was ſaid either of my 
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lord: for his 8 gueſts, "The ce cottage indeed ſhe 
bad fein b. 3 happened, now 
for the firſt time to view it under the full 
blaze of a ſummer's fun; a ſummer, too, ſo 
unuſually luxuriant as to have made the 
whole country round a garden. That 


which 


1 5 
fi} St 
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which adjoined to the building in queſtion, 
had once been extenſive and beautiful: 
the cluſtered trees, ſhot up into ſtrength and 
a welcome retreat from the ſun; while | 
the ſhrubs and flowers blew-under them with 
2 profuſion ſo. exceſſive as ſermed to mock 
the hand of culture. One might be /o 
happy in that! cottage !” ſiglied the little 
þrottgee: ofr Dorſain ſoſtly to herſelf as ſhe 
went, . a6de+—arids this was the firſt time 
that imagination had ever preſented; to her 
thoſe: amdwy forms: of uncreated pleaſure, 
of whigh not wenn that can trace the out- 
nA mb, I d nity: 

* 111 Ke enoineqriot if 3601 
oor nh, pad ngt_yow fo 
p ae as. before; the vicinity of the 
Marquis induced her venerable protectors 
to Jae 15 — * conſtantly to the houſe. 
She «,þad ip deed n never been accuſtomed to 
mingle 


42 
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mingle with the. peaſantry of the neigh- 
bourhoood ; who, from jealouſy; or ſome 
other 'unaccountable motive; kept at a diſ- 
tance from the euttage of Dorſain; but ſtil 
ſhe had been permitted ſometimes to walk 
to the next village, under his care, and ſome- 
times to dance there upon the green. But the 
character of the Marquis was bad enough; 
chat of the chevalier they were told was ſtill 
worſe for he was leſs a hypoerite; and 
both were, by the àvOvII of all who viſited 
| the cottage” of Dorſain, bold, diſſolute, and 
haughty/ '' Beings like theſe were to be 
dreaded, and therefore to be ſhunned. 
Alas! there was ſtill another danger: nor 
did it eſcape the attention of Madame Dor- 
ſain, that the companions of the chevalier 
might be ſome of them r more © engaging t than 
himſelf. 


baten, however, foreſaw nothing of 
all this; ſhe was heedleſs and lively, Well, 
well, 
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well, © reflection will come with time!” 
80 ſay the philoſophers of all ages—and fo 
fatd the tenants of Monſſeur de Valmont. 
Time came; but he certainly forgot the 
predictions of the philoſophers, or took a. 
malicious pleaſure in falſifying them; for 
he neglected to bring reflection in his hand; 
and to this negle& only is to be imputed 
the error of ' Conſtance, ew” weary of 
perpetual confinement; made it à practice 

to tiſe with the ſun, and enjoy his earlieſt 
beams in the garden of that very cottage 
we have ſeen her admire. This ſpot, in- 
dependent of its general elaims, inſpired a 
particular intereſt. It contained not a lo- 
ver, but a bidhneſt. Wandering there 
one morning, ſhe had nearly cruſhed with 
her foot, a young and unfledged linnet, that 
ſome / accident had diſlodged.” Anxiouſly 
had ſhe” ſought the brood, and moſt care- 
fully kad ſhe replaced the little ſtray. It is 
ſo natural to love what we have ſerved ! 
flir Con- 
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Conſtance viſited her nurſery every. day 
home, ſhe would venture to careſs her pro- 
lagee, place it in her boſom, and ſeem 
willing to communicate to it the tender 
warmth of her heart, ni Witzig eilen 
The ſun ſhone brightly, 


and the morning 
dew ſparkled to his beams: ſuch was the 
ſtance, as the bent towards her favourite a 
cheek glowing with beauty, and half con- 
cealed by the ringlets which her, attitude 
threw over it, when a {light noiſe in he 
buſhes adjoining induced hex: d 
it was cauſed by a young an pf; no un- 
graceful. appearance, whogwith;a gun in 
his hand, ftood:,on a, bank that commanded 
the garden, and was egrneſſiy gazing at ber: 
the fine tinge of youth · inſtantiy brightehed 
into a bluſh that gave hen new: charth 
The ſtranger ſaw hen waso obſerred, and 
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off fis bat, addrefled to her ſome common 
ſalutations; to which ſhe was about to re- 
ply, when the report of a gun cauſed her 
to ftart, and retreat ſome paces bal . The 
young man, who miſtook ihe Cauſe of her 
flight, which was in fact much Tels fear of 
the gun, than that of being farther ſeen 
either by him, or _ lome of the 5 90 8 


which they were ſeparated, and 1" endes. 


572 


voured to reaſſure her. One verſed in the 


$ 


world would perhaps have found ſome- 
what in the tone with which this was done, 
that might have alarmed ſuſpicion, and of- 
fended Pride: 2 but to both of theſe Con- 
fiance was as much a ranger, : as to deceit ; 
and ſhe anſwered his | attentions, therefore, 
by an ingenuous avowal of the real ſource 


SIGH 


of her —_ 2% 


And what is there in the Marquis, or 
his gnelts, that ſhould make you fear their 


approach?” 
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& Their haughtineſs—their arroganice'! 1 
Oh, if you were but to hear half the 
ſtories that are told of them in our cot- 


ug 


| The firanger ſmiled again. Scandal he 
found was not confined to great towns; It 
reigned powerfully enough at Valmont, to 
attribute to all its inhabitants the vices of 
| their lord. 


« Ig chat oh your cottage?” returned 
he with ſome impatience. Conſtance now 
ſmiled in her turn : how could ſhe poſſibly 
avoid it ? The young man had to all appear- 
ance the fineſt and moſt intelligent eyes in 
the world ; yet it was plain he made no 
uſe of them, when he could ſuppoſe ſhe 
lived nager a roof that looked the image of 

| beautiful 
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beautiful defolation. Somewhat of this was 
ſwer — and the reply Why, what it was 
exactiy ue cannot tell; but it is highly 
probable that Conſtance could; for her 
ear had ſuddenly acquired a retentive power 
that ſhe had never obſerved in it before— 
till recollecting ſhe had often learnt a fa- 
vourite tune merely by once or twice hear- 
ing it; It is with voices as with muſical 
airs,” thought Conſtance ſuddenly, © we un- 
intentionally catch ſome, and forget others. 
Painting is doubtleſs a gift of the ſame na- 
ture :—why may I not havgga taſte for that 
too, ſince I have often been told that I have. 
one for muſic? If I may judge from my 
feelings, I am ſure I have both. Ah, how 
much may we profit by a little reflection 
Madame Dorſain has told me ſo a thouſand 
times. Well! I will improve: from this 
moment I will reflect on every object I ſee!” 
And fo ſaying ſhe fell into a deep c verie 
15 32 vpon 
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upon the only object thattherfaw nolonger; 
Without being inſpired,” however; by; Hoſe 
feelings;-/which' had thus ſuddenhy taught 
Conſtance that ſhe was both a painter and 
muſician, we will endeavour to give a 
ſketch with probably more likeneſs in it 
than her newly-acquired talent could afford. 


Sparkling eyes, an animated and intelli- 
gent countenance, a form that appeared more 
naturally graceful, than artificially poliſhed ; 
an addreſs, familiar without impertinence, 
and prepoſſeſſing without ſtudy ; — ſuch 
were the extehal advantages with which 
Conſtantia's new acquaintance was en- 
dowed. But, alas ! though Nature was ſo 
liberal, Fortune ſeemed to have forgotten 
him: for while the chevalier de Valmont 
enjoyed, as it ſhould ſeem, without deſerving 
them, every gift of the latter; the former 
had taken pleaſure in ſcattering her favours 
upon one, who, by his own confeſſion, 

|. boaſted 
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pride rendered painful to him who, made 
it, conveyed; no maund to the baſom of 
Conſtance, happily ignorant af thoſe re- 
finements which teach us to annex conſe- 
quence to ſituation, and to bluſh. at. paying 
to nature the dues ſhe alone has a right to 
demand. Valrive, neyertheleſs, whoſe ideas 
had been formed in. a far different ſchool, 
made not this avowal without à degtee of | 
anxiety, which flowly. ſublided when be 
perceived | that this ercature, ſo naturally = 
poliſhed, ſo intelligently heautiful, was yet 
o little conſcious of her pretenſions as to 
| regard, the attendant of M. de Valmang 
with no inconſiderable degree of reſpect. 


We left Conſtance in a neveric., We 
might, ; write - 3, gogd many pages, and 
find her there ſtill, I am. afraid, had ſhe d 
— enn hames hut 

ſpiriles, 
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piritleſs, tired, And for tic firff time" tin. 
grateſi to honeff Antdine, wh had Walbed 
from the chateau With aher of fruit, and 
Howes; and was kcöfttfuritating the new 
of the family. agi lig gad n) ινν 
nod x n O au, dez 954d r eit 
dome ther, child,” Hid Madame Dor! 
flit A fie advafeld 2% geg hat a tiblegay 
ou go64 neff atk brot us!" Here 
is arp employmetit for vo that your fike !” 
Sorina Withbilt PIyTig; {er herſelf to 
| ate stef feet jr 5c and ever {Before 
* ill dreſſed: Yerfithie tb p pro- 
of Kihakts⸗-H ft centenary ättersch, be 
oy WG diss big ER Fe e 
wrd ben fine bbc 1872 OR 
22431 ?o S2 1b 5[dersbitacact on Aim 


Antoine, who, though old, had not loſt 
the uſeröf Nis: bes; AP Ro Was bafides 
omevliitielevared Wütfrthé höfpirable glas 
fat flag Juft been Prdffelifupft m, foen 
re oli eloqueit fn Her- Pralfe —245" N 


2 20 17 Þ q | cc Your 
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Hour pretty gadedaughter, ! neighbqur 
Porſain, ſaid bez . grows.taq tall nd. Na- 
many. to ſtay hene. Not but;yow have had 
engugh of marquilles and great folks, y traw, 
to keep her out of, rhei Ma; and, between 
vou and. L, our gentry don't carg:mu 
leye 30 come in gun: butz Heaven help 
Wo BRIT erde DR dax are Enaugh 


to turn one's head- here O5 ge Mon- 5 
ſieur Valrive now, aping 1 Lord, and ſtrut- 


ting about as thoughi he ere: durcbhim- 
ſelf. bait ,omotbagd yin» hd l 
mn H ani 10 una» oft borfup- 
„Conſtantia, Whoohad hitherto, been inat- 
tentis ci (0. the diſcourſe, at the lame of 
. Valrivg. bluſhed.; deehef than, ie) twſes the 
heldaknd became all ren v bl. 04 
n ti nl ien: bau Vb. 8 
116% /Dbep:ſay; nradded: Antoine, “ that; he 

hag made a capie tith the. chevalier; 
'twas there I ſuppoſe he got that ſcar that 
. the girls Beurts. More fool they! 
A Ui52 3 : "Tis 


"46s 2 A TENSOR 4 ALES; 


„Thb abt always the beſt - . 2 

techicr vet in, or ot of A — 
w/. büt yeſterday he'd have perſtaded me 
not to clip iny trees, becauſe your Engliſh 
[gardens ate all the faſſion at Paris<-A' fine 


3 indeed to teach me 1He' has feen 
ore roßueries than battles, 1 believe, or he 
would never hive Nobd 10 well both with 


ewe vou . 25 


1 . TY i 


— had: 15550 but too much: 
Yair, before only handſome, had now 
acquired the charm of intereſt, He was 
brave he had been woutided—he was even 
ſcarred; Jo all that concerned either the 
wound or the fear, His young acquaintance 
could have liſtened for ages: but Antoine had 
al ready exhauſted that little all in his momen- 
tary fit of ſpleen, and of an hour's long diſ- 
a courſe aps nee n 


A aon eee 


5 


a again - 
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again!“ faid the, as with an uncertain ſtep 
ſhe advanced towards it two mornings af · 
ter; and, while, faying it, ſhe fixed het ayes 
full upon him. Upon bim? Ah no | upon 
a form ten thouſand times more winning 
than that which at firſt had accidentally en- 
gaged them—a form aver which prepoſſeſ- 
ſion had already ſcattered charms yoknown 
to ſober reality. Both the manners and. 
countenance of Valrive, indeed, far from 
being. improved, betrayed an embarraſſment 
that took ſomewhat from his natural grace, 
In ſeeing. Conſtance once more appear, 
he had inſtantaneouſly. conceived ideas and 
hopes, which the ſweet ingenuouſrieſs of 
her language immediately diſpelled. She 
was too artleſs not to betray that ſhe met 
him with pleaſure, and too innocent not to 
prove that ſhe did it without miſtruſt; 
Afraid to inſpire that jealous ſenſe of de- 
eorum of which ſhe ſeemed ſo wholly uncon- 
ſcious, yet, hitherto, unverſed in the language 
P 3 of 
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of delicate love, he viewed her with a mix. 
tute of tender admiration and ſurpriſe, that 


inſenſibly tinctured lis mind with a _ 


* to Which it bad * been e 


(1 
D 400. 11 ' ni” 


; Bui ' an innocent wy firſt awakened 


ſenſibility, needs no better inſtructot in de- 


corum: andi it was from her own, n6t his, 
that Conſtattia begun to ſuſpect the'ooght 


to meet bim no more. / 19 on, 


$ it 59781720 09970) ni Au 
This idea, efſential] as it unt b bo to her 
future good, was productive at the moment 
of nothing but evil. It inſenſibly led her 
to prolong her ſtay much beyend lier uſual 
hour the burning ſun gave her hötice ef 
the overſight; and ſhe was returning Home- 
wards with feveriſh perturbation: and haſte, 


| when, at the moment-of .crofling” an open 


lane that interpoſed between à thicket” of 
wild limes and horſe-cheſnuts, the heard 


the ſound, of loud woices and as ſuddenly 


perceived 
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pcreeived, a. pagynof horſemęn t: 
advancing almoſt Ml peel Koch, hg brew 
ob a. gentle declxitz.;: It vg, Ho, 
rgtreaz ; but the cagernels, of advancing, 
ſhe ſtruck her ancle againſt the d of a, 
tree, and, overcome at once with trepida- 
tion and acute: pꝛin, ſunk to the ground. 
The foremoſt {of the party, who was now 
very near, ſprung from his horſe; and, on: 
pereeiving ſhe Was young and handſome, 
raiſed her in his arms, with; an exclama-, 
tion of mingled. ſurpriſe, and curioſity. 
The whole group inſtantly collected around 
her: their - eager , enquiries — their free 
and Jicentious , expreſſions of , admiration, 
—the confuſed; ſound of their voices, and 
the paſſionate. looks of, the young man who, 
held her, inſpired. Couſtantia l both with diſ- 
truſt, and alarm. In vain did the prateſt. 
that the felt go/ inconvenience from her ge- 
cident—that ; ſhe, was able to. walk. home; 
withopt. aſſiſtance, No credit was inte to. 
CIR DIY P 4 the 
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the aſſertion, as indeed it deſerved none; 
and they eagerly diſputed with each other 
which of them thould have the pleaſure of 


carrying, or at leaſt of afliſting her ts 
he gs. | 


Ly And where, my dear, is-your home?” 
faid one of the party, who had ſurveyed her 
ſome time in filence. Conſtantia juſt raiſed 
her eyes to the ſpeaker : —his years, the 
gracefulneſs of his perſon, and the tempered 
| havghtineſs of his mannert, at once im- 
prefſed her with a conviction that he was the 
Marquis, The young man who ſtill held her 
was doubtleſs his ſon; and the ſaw herfelf in 
one luckleſs moment plunged into that circle 
Dorfain had ſo anxiouſly guarded heragainft, 
Nor was this all;—that venerable and gentle 
old man, who had hitherto treated her with 
id much indulgence, received her from the 
| hands of the gay group with aſtoniſhment ; 
and ſeemed to ſee in her nothing but a 

ä criminal, 
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came! whom he knew not whether to) 
upbraid, or to weep over. 


Vos have been guilty of a moft dat 
gerous imprudence !” ſaid he, as he left her 
to repoſe in a ſolitary chamber over that in 
which they generally fat=* Recover your 
ſpirits, however — remove the pain by 
proper applications, and all may be well 
again 2 
Alas! Conſtantia thought otherwiſe, — 
There was a pain in her heart which ſhe 
_ vainly. ſtrove to ſubdue ; and while the 
events of the laſt hour, perverſe as they had 
been, faded inſenſibly from her memory, 
the preceding ones were deeply engraven 


there, 

That night, and the next morning, paſſed 
in reſtleſſneſs and ſuffering ; when, after 
boring been diſturbed by various voices that 
5 ſiucceeded 


& 
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ſugcgeded; each other, the fs Madam kur- 
aig enter her chamber. 


3 Was right, “ ſuid 7 the, 
dropping tears as the ſpoke ; © this is no. 
longer any place for vou, Conſtantia. 7 We 


have had gentry of all deſcriptions to en- 
qnuire aſter you. Neither the Marquis nor 


the Chevalier, indeed, have been here but 
that Valrive, who is the confidant of one or 


both, 1 ſuppole, has done nothing but aſk 


impertinent and troubleſ6me queſtions, Dry 


up your eyes; however; my deareſt Con- 


ſantia!” added The with terfdernefs, on per- 
ceiving the tears that flowed from them, 


© we have yet ſome friends in Dauphinc, | 
to whom, in a few days, we will find means 


of conveying thee. M. Thuriot is a good 


/ Pas and .an honeſt apothecary; he will 


receive thee kindly for our ſakes, and for the 
lake of thoſe who are 8758 hie comforted, 
"my 


! 


Th 
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my child, there is a Providence chat will 
protect thee !” | elt! 


* 


Like aby honeſt people, Madame 
Dorſain did not percdive that ſhe was com-" 
forting herſelf, inſtead of the perſon ſhe 
talked to; who, indeed, ſo far from being” 
conſaled; felt the bittereſt mortification at 
not having ſeen” Valrive, and at having 
miſſed in his ſympathy the only poſſible 
pleaſure chagrin, and indiſpaſition, would 
have allowed her to Nute 216, ZOp181 od; 
9113 niflor: 311 2. vine. q 9 22 91 7014 
„He will doubtleſs come again,” - ſaid 

ſhe;/as"{he tried to ſleep for the night; © and 
to-morrow; ſick or well, I will be below.“ 
Anxiety and pain, however, kept her waking 
till ſun- riſe; and from that time till it had 

been many hours above the horizon, à ſoſt 
and balmy ſlumber ſealed up her eyes. The 
deep tones of a man's voice, as they pene- 
it | trated 


— — — 22 w — — 
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reed thy thin ec upde her . 


them. 


0 Ah, it is Valrive! ſaid te, ſtarting up, 
as haſtily beginning to dreſs herſelf. Not 
at all. It was Antoine, on the contrary, 
who, in a tone of much more ſignificance 
and gravity than he was accyſtomedito, was 
detailing: a long ſtory to Dorſain. She 
liſtened attentively, but could (diſtinguiſh 
nothing except the names of the Chevalier, 


the Marquis, and Valrive, till, the eonverſa- 


tion growing apparently leſs intereſting, the 
naturally noiſy and loquacious Antoine in- 
ſenſibly raiſed his voice to a pitch that per- 
mitted her to hear the whole arrangement 
of her journey to e 


This nil blow . all that had 
paſſed. To Dauphine ſhe muſt go, how- 


ever unwillingly, if defired ; and in Dau- 


phiné 
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phiné ſhe had nd probability of>ever” nicet- 
ing Valrive ugain. Let to meet him again 
Was ſo much the firſt with! af her heart, 
that it might well be deemed her only one; 
and, after many ſtruggles, ſhe at length. do- 
termined to riſk the ſeeing him once more 
6n the very pot where they had parted. A 


thouſand doubts, "however, the cruel of- 
ſpring of paſſion, now haraſſed her mind. 
He might not be there. If there, he miglit 


think lightly of her for ſeeking an interview, 
OJ it"! 


or oblige her to think lightly of him by a 
mode of condudt ſhe could not approve. 
of theſe doubts, one only was verified. 
Vatiive,  affuredly, was not there; for, in 
truth, ſhe met him penſively walking in the 
path betweet their former” weder _ 


the cottage of Demi. 
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ſituation from the very moment became 
critical—nay, dangerous; and mine un- 
7 5 u fortunately 
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d 1 ſhould be moſt grieved by the 
96 no 


* Woe to the mar who ſhall either of- 
aa. grieve a mind ſo pure!” exclaimed 
Valrive with enthuſiaſm. _ © There is 2 
guardian innocence about thee, deareſt Con- 
ſtantia l that demands no other protector 
againſt thoſe who aſpire to thy aſfectiona.— 
But you are yet feeble; nor dare I detain 
von longer Promiſe, however, to meet me 
e leaſt once again. 


Conſtantia — him, to 1 
the plan of her intended journey. I can- 
not, faid ſhe, © venture abroad again to- 
morrow morning, leſt I Gould incur ſuſ- 
e phengtly.— Op 


the morning after 


 *Howunformnate!” cried Valrive. * The 
morning after is a national feſtival, , The 
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Marquls entertains his tenatits, and my 
ſituation obliges mie to preſide, Their zeal, 


it is more than probable, will lead them to 


the chateau at an early hour, nor dare I 
venture to abſent myſelf, Yet I have one 


plan,” added he with the cagerneſs of ſud- 


den recollection, that promiſes ns ſecu- 
rity. The Chevalier, in his rides, has ſeen 
this cottage you ſo much admire, and given 
orders to have it refitted. I am entruſted 
with the directions and the key to you 1 


meet me there a little before ſunſet on the 
evening of that day The tenants, and do- 
meſtics, will be engaged in dancing on the 
green, and my abſence may for a time paſs 
unnoticed.” 


Conftance ſtarted at this propoſal. Though 
yet ignorant of the forms of life, a painful 
ſenſe of improptiety flaſhed acroſs her mind, 
and - betrayed Itſelf on her | countenance. 


make over this depoſit, and entreat you to 
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Valrive, who perceived its effects, uſed all 
his eloquence to obviate them. Of elo- 
quence, indeed, nature had given him no 
inconſiderable portion; and his fair auditor 
ſlowly ſuffered herſelf to be perſuaded. 


The promiſe and the key were mutually 
interchanged. Valrive leaped the fence, 
and Conſtance advanced homewards. She 
was not, however, ten yards from the ſpot 
on which they had converſed, when a 
ruſtling among, the trees engaged her at- 
| tention. She turned her head, and a man 
who ſeemed paſſing through them by ac- 
cident, ſlightly laluted her, He was tall, 
and of a daring caſt of countenance ; but 
as he purſued not the ſame path. with her- 
elf, ſhe paid him little attention; and, en- 
groſſed by her own reflections, eagerly 

preſſed forward. 


That day, and the next, paſſed in myſte- 
* : rious 
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rious conferences between Dorſain and his 
wife, from which ſhe was excluded. Yet 
did each direct to her by turns the fad and x 
tender gaze that age fo often fixes on uneon- 
ſeious youth, when the fearful images of the 
paſt erowd forward, and ſtretch their giant 
ſhadows over futurity. On the preſent now, 
however, ſeemed to reſt the exiſtence of 
Conſtance, as on the evening of her.appoint- 
metit ſhe ſurveyed the ſweet cot ſhe was 
about to enter. The dews already began 
to exhale a more exquilite odour from every 
flower; and the foliage, almoſt tranſparent 
with the ſetting ſun, ſheltered a thouſand 
birds, whoſe cheerful notes bade him a 
grateful adieu. Lively and animated nature 
ſeemed to breathe without, and contraſted 
the profound ſtillneſs that reigned within. 


Through. the lower apertmanm, where 
half broken ſhutters admitted only an in- 
a; light, ſhe- paſſed to thoſe above. 


Q 2 They 
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They appeared to have been once the ſeat 
of elegance and happinefs, ſuch as the re- 
pofing mind finds delight in i imaging. Cu- 
riofity inſenſibly ſwelled into intereſt, and 
the little heart of Conſtance pauſed on the 
ſcene before her with the fame ſentiment 
that rivets the eye upon a new-made grave. 


The chairs, and curtains, were of green 
taffeta, elegantly fringed, though faded by 
time. A muſical inſtrument, crayons, and 
rough drawings, all, like the hand poſſibly that 
once guided them, mouldering i into duſt, by 
turns arreſted her attention. She touched 
the inſtrument; and its diſcordant tone, as it 
rang through the houſe, firſt reminded her 
ſhe was alone. She liſtened—pauſed— 
looked through the window for Valrive, 
and, perceiving no traces of him, paſſed to 
the adjoining room, which, commanding an 
, eaſtern aſpect, was already ſombre with the 
grey tinge of evening. The receſs in which 
| the 
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the bed ſtood was half ſhaded by a feſton 
curtain, the cords. of which. were broken, 
and hung down, with an air of, diſorder, 
Stands for flowers were fixed on each ſide 
the dreſſing- table; and amidſt its arna- 
ments, carefully folded in paper, ſhe diſ- 
covered a quantity of rich auburn hair, the. 
long locks of which had douhtleſs been 
treaſured as a fad CTY 
that had non pl to throb over it. 


Joie dhe infgnia of death that is maß 
touching Ah no !—lt is the melancholy 
memorial of life; the painful VACUUM 
the affecting deſolation of a ſcene that prey 
ſents every dear and familiar object, except 
* all! 


Depreſſed by a ſenſibility that. was not 
unmixed with awe, and alarmed by the in- 
nn. Conſtance began to give 
2 * 


* 
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up all hope of ſeeing Valrive, and thought | 
only of retiring unobſerved, and of faſtening 
the cottage door. With an impreſſion of ter- 
ror that ſhe had never before felt, ſhe found 
the door already faſt, and the key no longer 
there, "That it was left in the lock on her 
entrance ſhe perfectly recollected, as well as 
that ſhe had no otherwiſe. cloſed the door 
than by a ruſtic latch ſhe had thought it 
prudent to drop. Locked it now undoubt- 
edly was; and whether by a hand within 
or without the houſe, ſhe dared hardly Ven» 
ture to examine. The name of Valrive, 
Aittly articulated, expreſſed a timid hope 
that it might be him ; but no voice, no lep 
was heard in anſwer the ſame penſive ſtill- 
neſs continued to reign around and even 
the voices of the birds, retiring with the 
retiring ſun, ſeemed to cloſe up every thing 
in filence and gloom. Far as her eye 
could trace, did Conſtagce' explore through 
the caſement which e commanded the garden. 
1 From 


- 
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From the chamber window nothing could 
be ſeen but the thick and interwoven' trees 
of an adjoining copſe, that ſpread their long 
ſhade over a reedy pool, from both of 
which the ate was divided by a road. 


Ain which at firſt bad . her 
footſteps, now preſſed the idea of the future 
ſo forcibly, that ſhe wandered in breathleſs 
expectation over the houſe, to find ſome 
outlet by which ſhe might quit it. A ſud- 
den and indiftin& noiſe engaged her atten- 
tion. Her heart told her it was Valrive, 
and ſhe flew to the front: but from thence 
the ſound came not, and ſhe was ſlowly re- 
turning, when a door, that led from the 
other fide of the houſe, ſhook with the 
evening blaſt upon its hinges, and ſeemed 
to require only a very feeble effort to open 
it. Even that, however, was unneceſſary j 
for it was opened at the ſame moment by 
two men, who, ruſhing from the narrow 


Q4 road, 
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road, attempted to ſtop her mouth. But 

terror rendered that needleſs ; for ſhe funk - 

inſenſible in their arms. The rapid motion 

of a carriage reſtored. her to recolleQion, 

and the name of Valrive, faintly, and in- 
voluntarily, iſſued from her lips. 


« He is not here at preſent, Mam Ale 
ſaid the ill-looking man who ſat by her 
for the other had taken upon him the offies 
of paſtillian—(4 but have patience, you will 
Al ada eee 


held 


' See him 1” repeated Conſtantia tas. 


. - niſhment, © ſee lam !—Ah, it is not poſſible 


he ſhould be a principal in a ſcheme. like 
this! and an inſtrument—Oh Heaven! 


To vague and painful ſurmiſes, that reſted 
on her lover, only becauſe there was no 
| Other being on whom they could reſt, the 
furly ruffian who watched her returned, no 

aufer | 


| 
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anſwer. The carriage continued to move 
with ſome velocity; nor was it till night 
was advancing, that they ſtopped at a remote 
cottage, whence iſſued an old woman of no 
very prepoſſeſſing appearance, whom one 
of ber conductors faluted as his mother. 
With a mixture of more than common ap- 
prehenſion, from the miſerable chamber 
aſſigned her, Conſtance beheld à blaze of * 
diſtant fires, and was diſturbed by ſhouts, 
From the only flumber ſhe had known, 
ſhe ſtarted ſuddenly at the grey dawn of 

morning, rouſed hy a chorus that ſeemed 
to burſt from beneath; in which the ſcreams 


and the hoarſe rough voices of men were 
ing enſued, and all then was ſilent. While 
fear fill thrabbed over her frame, the car- 
appeared at the door, Their manners 

ngen 5 were 
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were not leſs ſurly than before; and as ſhe 
caſt a fearful glance round on quitting the 
cottage,” ſhe obſerved that each wore a tri- 
coloured ribbon in his hat, 


Conſtance was not to learn, that in France 
there were proud men who oppreſſed, and 
deſperate ones who reſiſted. Among the 
peaſants 6f the diſtri, and even upon the 
eſtate of the Marquis de Valmont, the ſcenes 
tranſacting in Paris had long been a theme of 
wonder and admiration ; and Dorſain, who 
had groaned under the iron hand of Ariſto- 
cracy, liſtened with-no ungracions ear to the 
ſtory of its downfall. '* The young heart of 
Conſtantia had early learnt to beat in uniſon 
with all the wiſe and good, at the'iden that 
every man ſhould in future repoſe under 
his own vine, without fearing that the rude 
gripe of Deſpotiſm ſhould tear away its 
fruits. Alas! the wiſe and good were far 
from —_—__— that, while corruption was 
_ Capping 
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ſapping the foundation of morality, a mad 
rabble was to beat down the ſuperſtructure; 


and that nothing was to remain viſible, bur 
a hideous maſs of ruin. 


It was not till the evening of the ſecond 
day 8 journey, that Conſtance diſcovered it 
was to terminate at a chateau, too proudly 
magnificent, even in decay, to leave her a 
doubt of its owner. It war then to the 
Marquis that ſhe was a victim, and it was 
by Valrive the had been delivered up. 
That ſervile licentiouſneſs with which ſhe 
had heard him taxed, was now proved. The 
people around her did not even diſſemble; 
and his name, eternally united with that of 
his lord in every direction concerning her, 
inſpired hourly a regret that became almoſt 
inſupportable, when ſhe recollected all that 
her venerable protectors would ſuffer in 
her abſence. To this regret for ſome days 
ſhe wholly abandoned herſelf : childiſh im- 
patience, . 
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patience, and unavailing tears, were her 
only returns for the domeſtic attentions of 
an old woman, in whoſe charge ſhe ap- 
peared to be placed, and whoſe manners, if 
coarſe, were not offenſive; though her 
blunted faculties, and habitual torpidity, 
left nothing to be expected from her feel- 
ings, Of the golden hopes that might 
have enlivened them, Conſtance had none 
to offer. She was herſelf indigent and ob- 
ſeure had no friends to protect her, no 
wealth to beſtow. For the grief ſhe felt on 
being thug torn from her relatives, ſhe could 
awaken a very {mall portion of ſympathy 
in one accuſtomed to vegetative exiſtence ; 
and for the | evils. the dreaded, ſhe vainly 
Nirove to excite any. But the mind thus 
compreſſed within a narrow cirele, only 
proves its elaſticity; that ſun, whoſe parting 
beams ſhe commanded from her chamber, 
and whoſe lingering light the delighted to 
trace, often left her in a ſtate of abſtraction, 

| 5 which 
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which inſenſibly matured her intellectual 
faculties. Adjoining to her apartment was 
another filled with books, Curioſity led her 
to examine them they were covered with 
duſt, but it was indeed the ſacred duſt of 
learning, and genius, whole treaſures of 
which were buried beneath it: yet did ſhe 
open upon them with indifference ; for ſhe 
was yet ignorant of the charm of teading; 
—that enchanting pleaſure, that innocent 


voluptuouſneſs—that atmoſphere in which 

the half-fledged faculties delight to try their 

little wings, and ſoar into a region that 
groſſer ſpirits know not! 


This ſtudy ſoon took poſſeſſion of her 
heart, and inſenſibly meliorated feelings it 
could not ſubdue. Three months elapſed, 
to her aſtoniſhment, without bringing 
either the Marquis, or Valrive—three months 
of uniform ſolitude and confinement, for 
which ſhe knew not how to account; 

when 
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when the caſtle bell, which rang long arid 
loud one evening, gave the unuſual ſignal 
of a gueſt. The heart of Conſtantia ſunk 
at the ſound, which reverberating through 
the halls, and increaſed by the general ſtill- 
neſs, ſpread far around, till it ſullenly died 
away upon the cold blaſts of Autumn. 


Her hours of negative tranquillity now 
vaniſhed at once. Monſieur de Valmont— 
ſor it was he himſelf who arrived—aſſuming, 
haughty and obſerving, inſpired terrors 
which, while they were remote, ſhe barely 
gueſſed at. Hardly deigning to liſten to 
| her, with eyes that wildly ran over her 
perſon, he lifted from it eager glances of 
curioſity and aſtoniſhment, when rouſed by 
ſome energy of expreſſion which his ideas 
of her ruſtic education had left him un- 
prepared for. | Thoſe licentious wiſhes 
which might naturally be deemed the mo- 
tives for his carrying her off, only betrayed 
| themſelves 
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as impelling him to any particular purſuit ; 
and every day, as it called forth the latent 
powers of her mind, awakened in his a per- 
turbation other painful events alone ſuper- 
ſeded. Inſenſibly he learnt to ſpeak, as well 
as to liſten. The letters he daily received; 
the diſtracting variety of emotions they 
occaſioned, and the inſupportable reſtraint 
he laboured under with every one beſide, 


induced him, by ſtarts, to betray all that the 


pride of ariſtocracy, and the dread of hu- 
miliation, made him ſecretly groan under. 
Immured in the boſom of a * chateau 
on the ſhores of the Mediterranean, Con- 


ſtantia became informed of the terrible 


fcenes that were paſling in the metropolis. 
The Marquis de Valmont, ſecretly trem- 
bling at his own vaſlals, ſelf-impriſoned on 
an obſcure eſtate, while the more virtuous, 
or more wiſe, among his dependants, were 
endeayouring to fave his lands from pillage 

| and 


themſelves as the habit of his chagaQer, not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and his perſon from inſult, formed but a 
very ſmall and inconſiderable part of the 
vaſt picture now preſented to her view, 
She ſhuddered over the wounds of huma- 
nity ; ſhe turned from them to her own in- 
dividual ſufferings with that ſtill more pain- 
ful and acute intereſt /e/F always inſpires. 
Immerſed as the mind of Monſieur de Val- 
mont appeared in political conſiderations, 
yet there were moments when his famili- 
arity ſhocked, and his inſolence alarmed 
her. To eſcape became the conſtant object 
of all her thoughts. Once beyond the walls 
of the chateau, ſhe doubted not of protec- 
tion—nay within them, could it have been 
poſſible to gain acceſs to the train of ſer- 
Vants- that now filled it, ſhe hoped to diſ- 
cover ſome generous heart that would find 
power to ſhelter her. Valrive ſhe knew to 
be at Paris. Through him thoſe communica- 
tions reached the Marquis, that ſtole the 


* his cheek, and ſhot cold thrills 
1 
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through his frame. The young Chevalier 
was there too; and ſhe had no difficulty in 

percei ving, that, in addition to the ſtorm 
of public calamity which ſeemed ready to 


tear up the lineal honours of his houſe, Val- 
mont groaned under the preſſure of family 


diſſenſion. The democtatic principles of 
his ſon had inſpired him with a horror 


little ſhort of averſion; and it was rather 


to Valrive; than to that ſon, he committed 
the care of his ſafety, and the n 


of his rights. 


That Valrive had been an inſtrument in 
betraying her, Conſtance had long ceaſed to 
think. The tone of bitter perſlage, with 


which the Marquis had queſtioned her con- 
cerning him; the inquiſitive and earneſt | 


glance he had fixed upon her while he ſpoke, 
and the circumſtance of his keeping him at 
Paris, all conſpired to convince her that 
ſhe might expect every protection from a 

nr lover 


| 


_ — De — 
. . on * 
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lovet Whoſe fidelity to His lord gave fo 
hon6btable a teſtimony te His character. 


Iyhe fortunate moment for accelerating 
her eſcape, ſeemed at length to arrive. — In 
taking out ſome books, ſhe accidentally 
bruſhed down a key: it had two wards, 
which, though ruſted by time, appeared 
eurious; and on applying it to the locks 
of the various cloſets, with which het old- 
faſhioned apartment abounded, ſhe diſco- 
| vered it to be a maſter key. This was 
indeed a diſcovery ! Nor was it the only 
one: à ſtream of light that iſſued through 
2 crevice whence ſhe had removed the 
books, ſoon led her to perceive a door be- 
hind them, to which her new found trea- 
ſure belonged. Breathleſs with joy, and 
trepidation, ſhe- only ventured to try the 
lock, and, perceiving it opened outwards, 
carefully concealed the key till ſome more 
ſecure opportunity of uſing it. Such an 
„ 
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opportunity was not indeed eaſily found. 
— The hour of reſt was the only one on 
which the could depend; and as ſhe judged 


her apartment to be at no great diſtance - 


from the hall of entrance, ſhe was willing to 
thy chat part of the chateau of which ſhe had 
fome recollection, rather than open a door 
2 i appeared © 15 been long cloſed. 


- This flow aud os clock of the caſtle 


ſtruck eleven, before the footſteps of the ſer- 
rants ceaſed to jar through the galleries. 
To meet with one, ſhe indeed deſired; but 
the riſque of diſcovery ſhe feated might in- 
creaſe, were the number extended: for, 
whert each was ſuſpicious of the other, each 
might be willing firſt to prove his duty to 


his lord, by betraying her. The ſilence 


that prevailed, at length gave her courage; 
and cautiouſly introducing her key into the 
lock of her apartment, ſhe had the ſatiſ- 
* to hear that which had been left in 


R 2 it 
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it on the oppoſite {ide fall to the ground, 
The door opened at her touch; and the 
light - hearted Conſtance half breathed out 
in joyful and imperfect | accents—* I any 
free!” What, however, was her freedom: 
In truth, the looked before her, and hardly 
knew. The taper he held, caſt a fant, and 
uncertain, light upon a ſpacious ſtaircaſe, 
the ſides of which, once magnificently 
painted with groups of fabulous divinities, 
_ retainex only imperfect and pale outlines of 
figures as large, or even larger than the 
life. Though ſomewhat ſtartled, ſherha@ 
the courage to proceed; and ſheltering the 
gt with her hand, ſhe deſeended the firſt 
flight of | ſtairs. To the great hall of en. 
trance ſhe was indeed much nearer. than 
ſhe even ſuſpected; for, from the baluſtrade 
of a ſquare gallery, into which ſhe now en- 
tered, ſhe looked immediately upon it: a 
view, however, that by no means encou- 
raged any nearer advance; fince, had it been 

peopled 
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peopled by the Marquis, and his ſervants, 
ſhe; would hardly have felt a leſs pleaſant 
ſenſation than preſented itſelf at the cold 
groups of marble ' with which the taſte of 


different owners had enriched it. Maimed, 
and gigantic figures, ſome of them exquiſite 
productions of ſculpture, others leſs remark- 
able for beauty, than antiquity, ſeemed ftart- 
ing, with wild and diſtorted attudes—not 
into life, for that idea their colour pre- 
cluded, but into preternatural animation. 
Involuntarily ſhe drew back at the view; 
and ſtriking at the ſame moment againſt 
ſomewhat that ſtood near, the clank of feel 
rang low and diſmally upon her ear. Her 
blood chilled; and caſting her eyes round, 
ſhe. perceived that the gallery in which 
ſhe ſtood was hung with vaſt coats of mail, 


the work of different centuries; various ip 
form, and preſenting, in che long pro- 
truded lance, the ſhort ſharp ſpear, and 
the weighty battle-axe, all the ſavage ſtrata · 

R 3 gems 
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gems of military proweſs.— A fear; * | 
ever, more immediate and more certain, pre- 
ſented itſelf at the ſame moment, when a 
bell ſounded below, and the door opened 
of a diſtant apartment. It was too plain ſhe 
had erred in ſuppoſing the family retired. 
Valmont in a night-gown, a candle in his 
band, and paſſing, as it ſhould feem, to his 
chamber, advanced directly towards the 
gallery. Hardly had ſhe time to extinguith 
her light, ere he was near enough to have 
ſeen it. The trophy ſhe ſtood near partly 
ſhaded her, yet her dreſs caught the eye of 
the Marquis. It was white: her hair hung 
| looſe over her ſhoulders, nor'was the marble 
ſhe had been viewing more deathlike than 
terror had rendered her 'cheek. She lifted 
her hand in the attitude of ſupplication. It 
was unneceſſary. He diſtinguiſhed not the 
features ; but the form—the outline—ſome 
horrible recollection, that night and fancy 


| aided, at once ſtruck upon the ſoul of Val- 
mont, 
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mont, and he ſunk liſeleſs to dhe earth. 
Hardly alive herſelf, Conftance had juſt time 
and courage to ſnatch the taper he had 
dropped, nearly extinguiſhed in its fall; and, 
leaving it burning, to haſten by its uncertain 
light to her chamber; where, locking the 
door, the concealed the invaluable. key in 
her boſom, and threw herſelf into bed. 
Imperfect but mingled voices quickly aſ- 
ſuxed her that the valet of the Marquis, ſum- 
moned previouſly by his bell, bad alarmed 
the houſcbold. Silence at length ſucceeded, 
—Conſtance counted the long hours of dark- 


neſs—nor was it till encouraged by the return 
of morn, that ſhe cloſed her eyes to ſleep. 


To diſcover what had paſſed, was now 
the great aim of her curioſity. Nor was 
hat difficult.“ That Monſeigneur had ſeen 
the ghoſt ; that he had had a fit in conſe - 
quence, and was ſtill indiſpoſed,” was in- 
telligence of ſuch magnitude, as even to un- 

| R4 bind 
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bind the frozen faculties of her old attendant, 
That Valmont believed, indeed, from ſome 
-infirmity of conſtitution, that he had ſcen 4 
ghoſt, ſhe hardly doubted ; but who was 
the ghoſt with whom his houſehold ſeemed ſo 
wellacquainted She made the enquiry, and 
was ſome what ſurpriſed to hear it was that 
of a woman, a former Marchioneſs de Val. 
mont, who, clothed in white, had lon g wan- 
dered over all parts of the chateau, but more 
| eſpecially inhabited one ;—which, indeed, 
| complaiſance to ſo unwelcome a viſitant had 


induced all the reſt of the family to en 


Valmont, vanity; was iu —really ill; 
and while he confined himſelf to his cham- 
ber, ſhe had opportunity to explore ſome 
leſs public path to eſcape by, than that of 
paſſing through the hall, and the court. 'The 
futility of the Marquis's fears ſhe well knew; 
and though they ſo far affected her own 
mind as to determine her againſt a nocturnal 

expedition, 
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expedition, ſhe had no * in at- 
Ars Abi bg od! 


thabl nee 


The Pai Sm on which ſhe now 
| fixed to execute her project, was when the 
ſervants were at dinner: a ceremony, which, 
as it immediately ſueceeded to that of their 
lord, ſecured her, during his indiſpoſition, 
from the viſits of either. With an anxious 
heart did ſhe await the. bell by which this 
hour was announced; and no ſooner did 
its noiſy diſcord ceaſe, than ſhe opened the 
ſecret door, of which ſhe had before only 
tried the lock. It preſented to her view:a 
long and gloomy corridor, where high cit. 
cular windows admitted only a dim light; 
nor did the ſeaſon of the year aſſord a 
very brilliant one at the beſt. Some por- 
traits remained on the walls, either torn or 
defaced, and the diſcoloured - wainſcoting 
between them thewed that others had been 
removed, . 


“J wonder 
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Vonder if any body ever admired 
thoſe frightful figures,” . thought Conſtance, 
as ſhe haſtily caſt her eye over them, and 
then, with a piercing glance, directed it for- 
ward. It is prebable that the ſtory of the 
lady ia white oeeurred to her: but ſhe had 
known too little of danger/to be much ac- 
ouſtomed to fear; nor has the human mind 
capacity to retain two ſentiments equally 
| forcible, Love and liberty floated before 
her imagination; and che terrors that ſu- 
poerſtition might have kindled, inſenſibly 
faded. Wich a light ſtep did ſhe trip acroſs 
the gallery. Two doors preſented themſelves 
at the extremity - ſhe heſitated - and at 
length turned towards the left. What a 
charming place is a cottage !” again ſilently 
thought our little pal ſanne, as the key with 
gifticulty turned in the maſſy lock. The 
door creaked on its hinges, She half ſtarted 


4 


Wit was hut half—She ſmiled at her own 
fears yet fear ſhe did; and wiſtfully caſt 
_ > 
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her eyes on a narrow and winding ſtair-caſe, 
of which, with ſome tremor, ſhe reached the 
top. What was her diſappointment, to find 


herſelf in che gallery of a chapel, the dreary 
and deſolate appearance of which denoted 
it to have long ſeen no other congregation 


than that of rats, whoſe devaftations were 


indeed ſufficiently obvious in the rotten | 


beams; and worm- aten chairs! From the 
window at one end, obſcure as it was 
with duſt, and covered with ivy, the 
commanded no very narrow view; but t 
was of a flat and pathleſs greenſward, in- 
terrupted only by clumps of firs, and ter. 
minating, as it approached the coaft, in 
barren ſand. The oppoſite window looked 
into the court of the caſtle; a court which 
ſo ſeldom opened its hoſpitable gates, that 
the untrodden graſs grew high and rank 
amid the ſtones. From hence, had ſhe been 


diſcerned by any of the domeſtics, ſhe could | 
form no hope of relief; or indeed any hope 
1 but | 

| 


. 
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but that of being miſtaken for the ſuperna- 
tural appearance ſhe had heard deſcribed. 
Anger, and diſappointment, baniſhed every 
other recollection. She impatiently deſcend- 
ed the ſtairs, and as impatiently opened the 
door ſhe had before neglected. From a long 
and narrow paſſage, which the was to enter 
down a flight of ſteps, the cloſe- pent · up air 
ſtruck upon her a damp and chilling blaſt. 
Its influence communicated to her heart. A 
nameleſs dread, ſeemed at once to fall upon 
her. Cold, dews ſtarted on her brow, and a 
univerſal tremor took poſſeſſion of her frame. 
Fet impelled by ſhame, by hope, perhaps 
zweri by the fear of returning, ſhe had (crept 
more than half way through the paſſage, 
when, a ſound, real or imaginary—a low 
and melancholy moan, ſeemed to creep along 
che walls, On the ground ſunk the terrified 
Conſtance, hiding her face with her hands, 
and pouring out a vehement ejaculation to 
the Being who alone could protect her. A 
. long 
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long and profound ſilenee ſitceeeded:': Gon- 
ſtance continued to pray: and can the prayers 
of the innocent and the piaus be breathed 
in vain? Speak, ye who have ever known 
what it was to mingle your ſouls with your 
Creator, through the ſweet channels of con- 
fidence, and adoration ! 10151 
ail 3 on looked , her. 
Her mind had loſt half its weakneſs, and the 
place conſequently half its gloom. | She be- 
lieved herſelf ſure of having paſſed the deſo- 
late angle of the caſtle, and began to hope, that 
if ſhe had indeed heard any noiſe, it was the 
diſtant echo of ſome ſervant's foot, that rex 
ſounded through the offices. The apart- | 
ment that preſented itſelf was not ill cal- 
culated to confirm this idea: it had indeed 
no appearance of having been inhabited 
for ſome time paſt, but it was fitted up with 
ſhelves, that gave it the air of a ſtore- room, 
and WN with ſome other, by a 
ax 7 ddcor 
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door thit was faſtened acroſs with a-{light 
bar of iron. - Conſtance eaſily removed it; 
ind, agitated between hope and fear, eau- 
tiouſty lifted up the tapeſtry on the other 
fide: The hope; however, vaniſhed at 
once—and terror, undeſcribableg unreſiſted 
terror, ſeized upon her; hen the found her- 
ſelf in a ſmall room, or rather dungeon, at 
| the further end of wich ſtood a ſtone cof- 
fin; and near it, as well as fear, and "the 
ſhadowy light, permitted her to diſcern, a 
meagre and ghaſtly figure that reſembled a 
man. An agony to which fainting would 
Have been a relief, ſtruck upon every ſenſe. 
Pale, ſpeechleſs, convulſed, the leaned againſt 
the door-way: The phanto m approached 
—it tauiches her hand it ſpeaks—it is no 
viſion—it is a human being! or rather, alas! 
it is the wreck of a human being, long fince, 
as it ſhould ſeem, excluded from every right 
of humanity. | 


2 5 Wby 
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Why ſhould curioſity be kept in fuſpenfe ? 
Reaffuted by ſlow degrees} Conſtance at 
length learns, that-this creature, whoſe form 
is emaciated by ſuffering—whoſe voice is 
become monotonous, and hardly audible 
through deſpatr; is no other than the right- 
ful lord of the caſtle of Valmont the pre- 
deceſſor of the preſent one, and his victim. 
A gleam of benevolence and gratitude, that 
ſhot acroſs her ſoul at being made an in- 
firutnent in the hands of Heaven to af- 


ſuage, perhaps to end, misfortunes ſo in- 


tolerable, did more towards recovering the 
fortitude of Conſtance than had been ef- 
ſected by all the efforts of reaſon. Sweet 
and grateful humanities, that thus by ſtarts 
ſhew man his trueſt relation to the Deity! 

How does your powerful influence brace 
the feebleſt tierves, dilate the farroweſt un 
derſtanding, and ſtrike that electric fire 


from the heart, whieh at once invigorates 
the frame ! 


I have 
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« T have told you,” ſaid Monſieur de Val- 
mont, what I was: Have you patience, 
and courage, to hear the means by which I 
becante what I am?” | 


— 8 was now all — and, indeed, more 
than herſelf. With a voice, therefore, of 
ſympathy and fortitude, the requeſted him 


to proceed. 


« Born,” ſaid he, © an only ſon, and heir 
to an extenſive domain, it was my misfor- 
tune to inherit from my mother a delicate, 
and ſickly conſtitution, that often afforded 
little proſpedt of my reaching maturity. 
The next heir, who was my couſin, and 
nearly of my own age, had fallen under 
the guardianſnip of my father, and was 
educated with me. We ſpent our child- 
hood together. I was ſincerely attached to 
him, and believed my affection requited : 


it was with 1 regrets therefore, that I ſaw him 
depart 


} 
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depart at a very early. period, to enter into 
a military line, from which my ill health 
excluded me. His profeſſion brought with 
it expences, which his imprudence greatly 
increaſed. My father often refuſed him 
ſupplies; but, as we held a conſtant cor- 
reſpondence, he had the addreſs to gain 
from me, what he could not from my pa- 
rents. Thoſe parents at length deſcended 
to the grave! Happy, moſt happy would 
it have been for the ſon they ſo anxiouſly 
reared, had he ſhared it with them! I was 
at Paris with my couſin, when my father 
died; and, though abſorbed in grief, it 
| even then caſually occurred to me, that my 
newly-acquired honours were not recogniz- 
ed by him with the pleaſure I had a right to 
expect. I aſſured him, however, of my 
continued. regard ; ſupplied him with a large 
ſum of money; and ſet out for my chateau 
in the hope of recovering my health, which 


the air of Paris ill agreed with, . _. 
8: «On 
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On the ſweet moments of my life which 
ſucceeded,” added he—pauſing, and ſigh- 
ing deeply, I could dwell long, did I not 
fear to exhauſt your patience. Suffice it toſay 
that it was my fate to meet with a woman, 
humble indeed in birth, but who, to a de- 
gree of beauty beyond all her ſex ever 
boaſted, added every charm of virtue and 
prudence. The obſcurity of her origin was 
no obſtacle, in my eyes, to a union which | 
thought aſſured me felicity. In a word, I 
determined to marry her. My relations 
were alarmed, Letters, expoſtulations, me- 
naces reached me. Even my couſin pre- 
ſumed to interfere, in terms which at once 
excited my chagrin and my reſentment. 
J was, however, the head of my family, 
and poſſeſſed a power of regulating my own 
actions, which I exerted. I wrote to him 
to announce my marriage, and to expreſs 
at the ſame time the ſentiments with which 
his conduct inſpired me. It was ſome 
time 
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: time before 1 received an anſwer. One at 


length was brought me: it was conciliatory 
and kind. He apologized for the lan- 
guage, which pride, and the perſuaſions of 
others, had induced him to hold; and finally 
aſſured me, that he rejoiced in my felicity. 
Ah! how pure, how unalloyed, did my 
felicity at that moment ſeem! My wife 
and I lived together the life of angels! the 
gave me hopes of an heir. Her parents, as 
well as all my tenants, ſhared in our plea- 
| ſures, | I was too happy to be ſuſpicious, or 
even prudent, 'In an evil hour I invited 
my couſin down, and in a ftill more evil 
one he arrived, 


„Let me ſhorten my tale,” continued 
the Marquis, laying his hand on his fore- 
head, and ſpeaking in a low and ſuffocated 
voice. By indirect methods did this ſer- 
pent contrive to aſſemble, in my houſe and 

neighbourhood, various hirelings devoted 
ail 8 2 to 
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to him. One of them was an apothecary. 


A premature labour —a ſtill- bord child 
- blaſted my hopes, and even taught me to 
tremble for the object deareſt to my heart. 
Partly by force, and partly by entreaty, 
did they prevail on me to leave her apart- 
ment to leave her to repoſe ; it was indeed 
an everlaſting one! A long time did not 
elapſe, before my couſin entered mine, 
For the firſt time did I look at him with 
horror and diſtruſt.” Methought I ſaw 
à concealed joy ſparkle in his eyes, while, 
with a harſh and unfeeling tone, he pro- 
nounced theſe words: Prepare yourſelf 
for the worſt !—your wife is dead!“ I heard 
no more, He would have detained me: 
but though inferior to him in ſtrength at 
all other times, I was then irreſiſtible. Fu- 
/ rious through” deſpair, I broke from him, 
and ruſhed to her apartment. —Oh; wife 
moſt beloved!“ continued Valmont paF 
5 ſionately turning towards the coffin, in 
4 | what 
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what a ſituation did I find thee ! Speechleſs, 
—ſtruggling in the arms of Death that 
fair countenance disfigured with livid ſpots ! 
Merciful Heaven! do I recollect it, and 
exiſt?ꝰ n— 


He pauſed, as if deſirous to collect him- 
ſelf. | 


“For ſome hours I ceaſed to do ſo. I 
recovered, however, to every torment of | 
mind, and of body to a burning fever !— 
to temporary madneſs !—to horrors inſpired 
by ſuffering, and increaſed by oppreſſion 
and barbarity. Some months elapſed—I 
became but too ſenſible and was therefore, 
as they ſaid, conveyed to Paris to be cured! 
—Oh God: what a cure Shut up from 
air, from day, from conſolation ! from 
every. claim of nature, or of birthright ; 
cruel viſitation, converted into a 8 2 
tional malady.” Again he made a pauſe— 
a long and fearful pauſe—while the blood 

| 83 of 
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: of Conſtance, ſhe hardly knew why, 
receded to her heart. He looked at her 

fixedly, but with kindneſs, and then added, 

in a ſlower and more guarded tone, © Let 


me draw a veil over events at which my 
imagination recoils, and which time has 
nearly effaced from my memory, It is now 
near a century that I have been confined in 
this miſerable dungeon.” —Conſtance ſtarted, 
and ſaw at once the affecting truth My 
couſin,” continued he, not noticing her 
emotion, is doubtleſs long ſince dead 
the family honours, and eſtates, have paſſed, 
probably, into the hands of ſtrangers, to 
whom my perſon as well as my misfor- 
tunes are unknown. It has indeed pleaſed 
the Almighty to extend my life in a mira- 
culous manner : but I have no longer any 
relatives for whom I could wiſh to live, 
My reaſon, cleared and purified from its 
former wanderings, teaches me to deſire 
nothing beyond theſe melancholy walls. 

They 
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They at leaſt preſent me one conſolation— 
one ſwect, though painful conſolation, which 

I perhaps ſhould not enjoy elſewhere it is 
the hour of viſitation {——Swear to me an 
eternal ſecrecy,” continued he, lowering his | 
voice, © and you ſhall be a witneſs of it.” 


Alas! the terrified Conſtance, before 
whoſe imagination fearful images of horror 
began to float, was in no condition to ſwear, 
had he waited the performance of his re- 
queſt : but it vaniſhed from his mind the 
moment it was made. His countenance 
grew ſuddenly animated—his eyes ſparkled 
—he breathed quick, and, bending forward 
in the attitude of a perſon who liſtens, he 
advanced towards the coffin, and threw 
himſelf on his knees by the fide of it; 
where, claſping his hands together, he ſeem- 
ed to loſe all recollection in one viſionary 
idea. Conſtance, whoſe terrors were ſuſ- 
pended in pity, fixed her ſtreaming eyes 

84 upon 
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upon him. All the charms of youth and 
health were vaniſhed from a countenance 
which, when poſſeſſed of them, muſt have 
been eminentl y handſome. Monſieur de 
Valmont could not be above forty, yet had 
ſorrow and ſuffering ſcattered “ untimely 
grey” amid the quantity of brown hair that 
hung neglected on his ſhoulders, His 
large hazel eyes had contracted a languor 
which every moment of emotion beſpoke 
foreign to their original expreſſion ; and his 
ſtature, noble, graceful, and intereſting, de- 
manded that ſentiment which rank ſo often 
vainly flatters itſelf with inſpiring, 


He continued kneeling.—“ Now is the 
moment of eſcape,” thought Conſtance, 
She again looked earneſtly at him. His lips 
moved, but no articulate ſounds iſſued from 
them. Trembling ſhe advanced towards 
the. door by which ſhe had entered, and 
once more turned her eyes to the Marquis, 

Large 
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Large and agonizing drops ſeemed forcing 
their way to his; yet ſo unconſciouſly did 
they fall, that a ſmile—a cold and languid 
ſmile—played round his lip. He bent his 
head ſtill lower, as if liſtening to ſome ima- 
ginary voice; and ſo perfectly was every 
ſenſe abſorbed, that Conſtance no longer 
heſitated, Her hand is on the door—ſhe 
opens it — makes but one ſtep into the 
outer room, and the barrier is once more 
dropped between her and the unfortunate 
Valmont. | 8 


. Slowly, and buried in thought, ſhe re- 
turned through the corridor. All viſionary 
terrors had faded from her mind. The 
image of real miſery was before her eyes, 
and the acuteneſs of real ſuffering wrung her 
heart. A painful doubt too had obtruded 
there. Had ſhe a right to cloſe again the 
door Heaven had ſo ſingularly deſtined her 
to open? Was /be to become an accomplice 


In 
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in injuſtice? to deny the common bleſſings 

of air, and daylight, to one who languiſhed 
in a living grave? A ſenſation like remorſe, 
a painful and oppreſſive feeling, ſeized upon 
her heart; and hardly were the various 
motives of prudence and propriety, which 
preſented themſelves, ſtrong enough to pre- 
vent her returning once more-to raiſe the 
cruel bar ſhe had ſo raſhly dared to drop. 


From a haraſſed and half ſleepleſs night, 
where the pale ſhade of Valmont ftill 
haunted her dreams, ſhe opened her eyes | 
upon more new and extraordinary realities. 
After viewing the ſufferings of the op- 
preſſed, ſhe was now to witneſs the heavy 
retribution that fell on the oppreſſor. 


By a ſtrange concurrence of events, diſ- 
tinction, power, and affluence had inſenſi - 
bly vaniſhed from the graſp of him, who, 
to theſe accumulated lofles, ſecretly added 

ann 
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that of an unſullied conſcience. And the 
poſſeſſor of the inheritance of Valmont, was 
hardly leſs an object of commiſeration than 
the man he had depri ved of it. 


The communication between the Mar- 
quis, his ſon, and Valrive had been finally cut 
off. The blood that deluged Paris had even 
{wept away all traces of their exiſtence. —- 
His titles were annihilated — his eſtates 
were plundered—himſelf on the point of 
being denounced—and nothing remained 
for his perſonal ſecurity but flight. 


« You are free,” ſaid he to the aſtoniſhed 
Conſtance, as pale and haggard he tra- 
verſed her apartment, and imperfeQly de- 
tailed his ſituation “ free to wander over 
an accurſed country which I renounce. 


Return to that wretched old man whom it 
was my fate to cruſh to the humble lot in 


which he now finds a ſecurity I want. 
Go!” 
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Go!“ ſaid he, giving her a handful of a/- 
ſignats with a wildneſs and impatience that 
left him not time to conſider the embarraſſ- 
ment of her fituation—® Go! Let me carry 
with me the conſolation of thinking I have 


done one act of juſtice.” 


A thouſand tumultuous ideas paſſed acroſs 
the mind of Conſtance. To go—ſtrange 
and mad as the propoſal ſeemed-of plunging 
her thus abruptly into a world ſhe knew not, 

would not have coſt her a moment's heſi- 
tation. But it was no longer her own fate 
only on which ſhe was to decide. The 
ſkeleton of Valmont, neglected, forgotten, 
periſhing with famine, or in the flames to 
which ſhe underſtood the peaſants had de · 
voted the caſtle, preſented itſelf inſtanta- 


neouſly to her imagination. 


 *Is there,” faid ſhe, while impelled ir- 
reſiſtibly by this idea—* is there no other 


h priſoner 
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priſoner to whom your juſtice ſhould ex- 

tend?” The Marquis ſtarted no unhap- 
py relative,” ſhe added, trembling exceſſively 
as ſhe perceived his countenance change, 
© to whom your mercy—whoſe claims 
; whoſe misfortunes I mean The look 


of the Marquis transfixed her—ſhe already 
faw 


« Graves in his ſmileg—death in his bloodleſs hands ;* 


for a ſmile of bitter rage and indignation 
quivered on his lip. 


« You \ have ſeen him, then?” ſaid he, 
commanding his voice“ You have doubt- 
leſs reported the tales of Dorſain, and — 
have yourſelf credited the dreams of inſanity 
' and dotage ! You mean to propagate them, 
too! Beware that you do not prepare a 
. worſe fate for him you would liberate!” 


The pauſe that preceded the laſt ſentence 


was 
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was loſt upon Conſtance, Half the ſpeech 
| -was inexplicable: the whole ſcene appeared 
a viſion; and ſhe found herſelf alone, ſhe 
hardly knew how:  terror-ſtruck, bewil- 
-dered, and ſenſible too late that ſhe had ex- 
poſed the impriſoned Valmont to dangers 
more immediate than thoſe ſhe would have 
guarded him againſt, To releaſe him from 
his confinement, and throw him, and her- 
ſelf, on the protection of the domeſtics, 

appeared now indiſpenſable to the ſafety 

of both. The diſaffection of thoſe do- 
meſtics the Marquis had already betrayed 
to her, and ſhe ſaw her own ſecurity in his 
fears: yet was it not without perturbation 
: ſhe prepared again to viſit a ſpot ſhe had 
quitted with impreſſions ſo gloomy. Fear, 
however, was ſuperfluous; for Valmont was 
buried in a profound fleep which her light 
and timid ſtep diſturbed not. She pauſed, 
and looked round her in filence, The 
apartment, though not humid, was cold 
5 enough 
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enough to communicate a ſhiver to beings 
who know what it is to enjoy the fireſide 
comforts ; the cheerful hearth, ſo juſtly al- 
lotted to the houſehold gods, and within 
whoſe magic circle a thouſand graceful affec- 
tions and nameleſs courteſies ſeem to dwell! 


The ſarcophagus, which was evidently 
antique, though placed there probably to 
cheriſh a melancholy remembrance, ſerved 
the unfortunate Valmont as a reſting-place. 
More than half his face was buried in his 
arm cold dews ſtood on his brow, and a 
ſtrong hectic fluſhed his cheek, while ſighs, 
or ſtarts, diſturbed his reſpiration. In one 
of them he awoke—— 


« You are come again, then!“ ſaid he, 
fixing his eyes on her How did you 
vaniſh? I began to doubt whether you were 
a human being ar ſome conſoling angel. 
Why,” added he, ſuddenly changing his 


tone 
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tone to extreme aſperity why did you 
ſtay away fo long, or wherefore are you 
-now returned? Did you fear that — 


was contagious ?” 


There was ſomething ſo touching, and 
ſo frightful, in the embittered ſenſibility of 
his manner, that it overwhelmed the already 
half. ſubdued ſpirits of Conſtance, and ſhe 
burſt into tears. | 


Valmont, born a compound of every 
gentle and generous affection, felt, though 
he could not reaſon u * ſuch a reply. 


&« You are very young—you are very 
timid,” ſaid he, ſoftening his tone. © 1 
perhaps frighten you !—Perhaps the recital 
of my ſufferings——” He pauſed with a 
look of ſelf-diſtruſt his countenance often 
aſſumed, and, preſſing his hand on his fore- 
head, added, Yet if you knew how much 

it 
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it relieved me l how T lnged to ſpeak to 
you again FT Oh 


Conſtantia wept more abundantly than 
before. Perhaps there is no ſenſation of 
the human heart more complicated or af- 
fecting, than that of knowing it has, by 
one tender ſtroke of ſympathy, aſſuaged a 
grief it feels itſelf impotent to cure: 3 


The intereſt expreſſed by her tears tran - 
quillized Valmont; and as ſoon as ſhe 


could truſt her vvice, ſhe endeavoured to 
explain to him that ſhe was no leſs a pri- 
ſoner than N | 


The world,“ ſaid he, after liſtening to 

ber with the moſt profound attention, * is 
then what I long ago ſuppoſed it; a ſcene 
of oppreſſion, from the effects of which no 
innocence can ſhelter us. Reſolve, like me, 


never to enter it again. X 
T- + * And 
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And live—or rather, I fear, die-—a 
victim! ſaid Conſtance. 


* You axe then rich!“ 


Alas, no!” ſhe replied, with a tone 
between peeviſhneſs and depreſſion. Val- 
mont, whoſe imagination, long fixed to 
one point, had feen nothing in her con- 
finement but a plan to deprive her of ſome: 
envied advantage of rank or fortune, now 
- gazed, as her bluſhes and tremor heightened 
her beauty, with a conſciouſneſs: of it he 
had not before felt; and ng ſooner did his 
mind catch a ray of truth, than it became 
perfectly enlightened. All the warm blood 
eongealed round his heart flowed obedient 
do the voice of humanity ; and in the wild 
hope of 2fording protection, he ſeemed to 
have. forgotten how much Ke wanted it. 


Steady to honour and to feeling, there 
| | Vas 
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was yet one point on which his reaſon ob- 
ſtinately wandered It was the period dur- 
ing which he had been ſecluded. That 
diſmal, and ſolitary, period had made an 
impreſſion no arguments could correct In 
vain did ſhe offer every rational one. Do 
not,” ſaid he, © attempt to deceive me! I 
have had nothing to do but to meaſure, and 
calculate, thoſe hours which have paſſed 
lightly over the heads of the gay, and the 
happy! Their duration aſſures me the pre- 
ſent Marquis de Valmont cannot be my 
couſin. Yet will I once more, for your 
ſake, emerge into a world where I ſhall 
doubtleſs be a ftranger. If what you 
tell me approaches to truth, the ſame Mo- 
narch ſits upon the throne, I will appeal 
to his tribunal —I will reſcue my inheritance 
from the hands of ſpoilers.” | 


„Alas!“ ſaid Conſtance, * let us rather 
appeal to the tribunal of Him before whom 
* T 2 the 
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the Monarch you ſpeak of has been — 
ſummoned to appear !” - 


'& Louis Seize is chen dead!” faid Val- 
mont, ſtarting “ but his Queen — his ſon— 


« Periſhed—cruſhed — annihilated—va- 
niſhed from the face of the earth” Would 
have been the anſwer of Conſtance, could 
ſhe but have looked a little, a very little, 
into that fearful future which fancy itſelf 
yet hardly ventured to ſully ſo deep with 
blood. 


« They exiſt,” ſaid ſhe mournfully; 
but they are no longer royal, France is 
a Republic !— 


France a Republic!” re-echoed Valmont 
with aſtoniſhment. * What is it you tell 
me? Ah, I have indeed been buried cen- | 
turies if this be truth !” 

| Conſtanee 
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Conſtance briefly recited the ſtory of her 


Valmont liſtened—doubted—liftened— 
and doubted ſtill. 


That, green in youth, ſhe ſhould have 
ſeen the gaudieſt and gayeſt flowers of ere- 
ation thus blighted ; the vaſt conſclidated 
maſs of prejudice and principle whole ages 
had accumulated, crumbled at once to duſt ; 
ſyſtems annihilated that ſeemed incorporate 
with thought itſelf ;—a whole nation chang- 
ing, with one convulſive criſis, its character, 
its manners, and its laws — reaſon more 
ſteady than Valmont s would have grown 
dizzy with the proſpect; and humanity 
ſhuddered at her own errors, whether ſhe 
calculated the enormous pile of evil ſhe had 
deſtroyed, or that ſbe was perhaps aſſiſting 
to raiſe, | 


T3 Confuſed 
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Confuſed voices, which decidedly, though 
imperfeQly, rung through the hollow arches 


of the chateau, ſuſpended the attention of 
Conftanice, and Valmont, even from the af- 
fecting detail by which they were engtoſſed. 
The ſounds increaſed every moment: by 
degrees they grew mingled with ſhrieks; 
with jarring foctiteps, with loud and fer- 
approaching derents. N cfeharge of muſ⸗ 
Kets was heard: —a patiſe—a ſhout—a fear- 
ful {titet val of tutruk enſued, and Conftatice 
bad Hardly time to tell herlelf they were at 
the erty of a populace, when a dbor on 
the father ſide was forcibly burſt open, 
and a confuſed mals of people, of all ages 
and deſcriptions, ruſhed in. of the fero- 
cious kindneſs of which he v was the object 
Valmont comprehended nothing : dragged 
forth, he hardly knew how, or why, to the 
_ overpowering glare of day, he indeed | 


«Raiſed his heavy eyes, and ſought the light; 
But, having found i it beben d at the Gght 3” 
and 
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and while the cries of Liberté and Ja Nation 
rent the very air, - the poor and ſolitary 
bleſſing of exiſtence ſeemed mounting to- 
wards heaven with them, The affrighted 
Conſtance had only ſenſe enough left to 
petecive that the hands of her deliverers 
were dyed in blood, and that Providence 
nad made the worſt paſſions of man, awful 
miniſters to cotrect his worſt abuſes. | 


Amid the noiſy exultation of the mo- 
ment, ſome attempted to pour wine, 
of which they had dragged large quan- 
titles from the Marquis's cellars, down 
the throat of him they had liberated. But 
nature refuſed ; the pulſe of life ſtood Mill : 
the group around gazed on the human 
ruin: of its ſufferings, its wrongs, or its 
reſentments nothing ſcemed to remain but 
duſt; yet they continued to wrong, to ſuffer, 
and to reſent. 


TS": By 
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By degrees they grew weary of the 
trouble of humanity, —* La jeune fille, et 
ſon pere” for ſo the rabble termed them, 

were inſenſibly deſerted for the more al- 
luring objects of plunder and revenge; and 
when the feeble flutter of exiſtence began 
once more to be-viſible in Valmont, Con- 
ſtance found herſelf ſtill kneeling by him 
on the greenſward, with no other com- 
panion than a child of about ten years of 
age, who, though it had joined the crowd, 
| had not courage to plunge with it into the 
long galleries, and unknown apartments, of 
the caſtle. This ſuccour, feeble as it apr 


peared, was not, however, uſeleſs. It was 


the means of obtaining water; which, plen- 
tifully thrown over Valmont, effected what 
the wine could not, and he once more 
opened his eyes. Their wild and intereſting 
languor ſenſibly touched the heart of Con- 
ſtance; and without attempting explana- 
tions which neither appeared to have 

6 ſetrength 


5 
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ſtrength to bear, the took advantage of his 
extreme gentleneſs and docility to lead him 
o a cottage, which-the child aſſured her was 
inhabited by his 2 at leſs * half a 
n=. e 


231 N 


17 ; / 


This miſerable ticker they with great 


difficulty reached; and, with ſtill more diff. 


ficulty, obtained admittance. The woman, 
who alone remained at home, regarded them 
with a ſullen and miſtruſtful air, muttering 
ſame phraſes to herſelf, in which the term 
 ariſtocrates was alone to be. diſtinguiſhed, - 
Her.countenance, however, cleared on be- 
ing told by the boy they were priſoners 
liberated par ſes compatriotess and, moved 
by the ſupplications of Conſtance, ſhe ſhewed 

them one poor apartment, where a flock-bed 


hauſted Valmont a temporary I 
econ A 


4 


afforded the now quite bewildered and ex- 
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.refleions of Conſtance, The houſe was | 
lonely, and on the verge of à wood. She 
placed a chair by the caſement, and, as the 
moon roſe from behind the dark edges of 
the trees, prepared herſelf thus to paſs. a 

Jong, cold, and dreary night in winter, 

Without atiy proſpect that the morning 
would better her ſituation. She could nei- 
ther hear of carriage, horſes, or conveyance 
of any kind, by which ſhe might hope 

once more to reach the hoſpitable roof of 
Dorſain, though the aſſignats providen- 
tally given her by the Marquis enabled 
her to offer an argple recompenſe. That 
unfortunate Marquis himſelf continually 
haunted her imagination ſhe ſaw him 
purſued by his own vaſſuls-agonlzed, 
mangled, ſerving perhaps as a bloody tro 
phy. It was no dream of funey and ere- 

dulity—it was a horrible picture, of which 
| the letters of the young Chevalier, and 
7 Valrive, 


-- 
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Valrive, had deſcribed too many originals ; 
and ſhe even ſhuddered with doubt, whe- 
ther the enſuing day might not realize it, and 
_ poſſibly render both herſelf and her com- 


panion, the helpleſs objects of * _ 
feſtival, 2 


Reflections like theſe at length exhauſted 
the energy of her mind, while ſad neceſſity 
tranquillized it. Three hours of watching, 
and profound ſilence, began to ſtupefy her 
ſenſes, and drowſineſs was ſinking into 
ſlumber, when a ſudden conſciouſneſs made 
her ſtart, and liſten to what was paſſing be- 
low. The yoices of men, and the trampling 
of horſes, with a faint idea of having heard 
a carriage, at once aſſailed her. Oh! it 
was not that only! a name dear and fami- 
Har to her heart, ſtruck at once upon her 
ear. « Valrive, Valrive, Valrive,” repeated 
often, and familiarly, in tones that ſpoke 
him preſent, commu nicated to every pulſe 


a throb 
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a throb ſo tumultuous, that hardly had the 
power to totter down the dark and narrow 
ſtaircaſe that ſeparated her from the room 
below.—A group of common-looking men 
ſtood round the kitchen fire, over whom 
her eyes fearfully wandered, as ſhe per- 
ceived ſhe had attracted theirs, without 
being able to trace one likeneſs to him the 
fought. ; 


= "ERP Valrive n'eſt. pas ici, vid. 
i te, ſhrinking back— | 


«$i, f ſi, Ma'm- elle * ſaid one of the 
group, fixing on her a ſtare of ſurpriſe, 
« Valrive! ou eſt-ty donc * added he, raif» 


ing his voice, 


k « Ma foi, c'eſt un gargon de bonnes 
fortunes ce Valrive !” ſaid. another, taking 
up A. candle, and looking confidently in 
her face. Conſtance drew back, and uttered 


inarticulately ſhe dern not what. 
| _ « Valrive! 
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- * Valrive! viens, mon ami!“ again ſhout - 
eld the firſt,” On te demande avec in- 
ſtance ;” and with a ſneer he puſhed fot« 
ward a perſon who entered. How did Con- 
ſtance recoil, when, almoſt on the point of 
finking into his arms for ſhelter, ſhe beheld 
—not a lover—not a protector - not, in 
ſhort, Valrive—but a countenarce wholly 
new to her, or of which ſhe could only 
have the fainteſt recollection, as it once 
glanced acroſs her on returning from her 
favourite cottage; a countenance whoſe 
fingular hardneſs even then had offended 
her, and which now, lighted up with info- 
lent familiarity, froze her very blood ! 


Ah, I have been miſtaken !” ſaid ſhe, 
turning pale, and ſhrinking from the em- 
| brace he. ſeemed preparing to take. An 
incredulous ſhout followed the ſentence ; 
and the man, who ſeemed piqued by it 
into additional effrontery, ' attempted to 

ſeize 
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ſaize her hand. With a vehement excla- 
mation of terror and diſguſt, again ſhe re- 
pulſed him. | 


* What voice was that?” ſaid a young 
man, who ruſhed at the ſame moment into 
the kitchen. Breathleſs and pale, Con- 

ſtance would have fallen but for his ſup- 
port; while a thouſand joyful emotions 
- overcame her ſtill more than her fears had 
done. She had a0 indeed fourd her 
lover—but it, was no longer Valrive—no 
longer a venal dependant, unwilling or un- 
able to protect her He was brave noble 
he was, in fine, no other than the Cheva- 
lier de Valmont !—or rather, he had been 
all theſe; and Conſtance remembered not 
that he was now nothing, 


Valmont himſelf, however, who had had 
much and ſorrowful experience, did not 
Roſy forget this, Recovered from the 

emotion 
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emotion of the moment, he ſpoke with 
much - gentleneſs and complacency to the 
men who had retreated ſome diſtance, and 
from whoſe altered demeanour, though not 
wholly what it would once have been, ſhe 
had diſcovered he was their lord. Then 
taking a light from the one that ſtood 
neareſt him, he conduQed her In filence up 


| Conſtance, who, in the tranſport of this 
unexpected meeting, had forgotten every 
thing elſe, now ſtruek with his manner, fixed 
her eyes upon him in fearful expectation. 
Unlike the gay and happy lover ſhe had 
ſeen him, hardly would ſhe have gueſſed 
him to have been a lover at all, but from 
the extreme emotion that ſeemed to ſhake 
his whole frame. Somewhat, indeed, he 
ſaid of joy, and ſomewhat of tenderneſs; 
but it was rather her heart, than ber ear, 
that caught the ſounds. What, however, 
: WAS 
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was her aſtoniſhment, when, in a tofis 
and tnariner that ſpoke him fully ac- 
quainted with her late impriſonment, he 
eagerly queſtioned her about his father! 


In an imperfect voice ſhe detailed a little 
of what ſhe: knew, and a little of what:ſhe 
feared. —< It is time,” ſaid he in a low 
tone, and without commenting upon the 
ſtory as ſhe concluded it, “to releaſe from 
this ſpot, one whom nothing but perſecu- 
tion and calattiity can attend here !—The 
means ate fortunately yet in my power— 
let the then,” added he, teriderly folding 

her to his boſom, © cotnniunitate ſomewhat | 
of thoſe happy preſentiments to which 
our unexpected meeting has given birth !” 


Conſtance was not duped by this ſem- 
blance of tranquillity. The wretched candle 
that lighted them, had ſhewn her a coun- 
tenance that ill accorded with his words; 
: and 
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and hardly had he quitted her, which he 
did precipitately on pronouncing the laſt 
ſentence, than all the melancholy truth 
ruſhed upon her imagination. Surrounded 
by beings, who, emancipated from oppreſ- 
ſion, ſaw a degraded tyrant in every one 
born rich or noble, he was but too much 
expoſed to danger in his own perſon, and 
in that of his father devoted to deſtruction. 
Under theſe melancholy impreſſions ter- 
rible did the moments of his abſence ſeem 3 
and moſt inſupportable the intruſion of her 
hoſteſs, who brought a refreſhment of wine 
and biſcuits, ſhe doubted not, by his direc- 
tion ; while the impertinent Valrive grati- 
fied his curioſity, by aſſiſting in the cere- 
mony, and eyein : her with No nan 


inſolence. 


The ſound of wheels again attracted bes 
to the eaſement ; and the moon ſhone 
| full n a carriage, near which ſtood the 
U Chevalier, 
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Chevalier, in earneſt converſation with two 
men. He appeared to be giving them direc» . 
tions, and money—it was too plain then 
that he meant to ſend her away. Without 
knowing why, ſhe eagerly opened the caſe- 
ment:—he faw her, and was almoſt inſtantly 
in the room. 


_ 4% Conftance—deareſt Conſtance,” ſaid he, 
as he cloſed the door, © at what a moment 
do we meet !—lIt is now only for a mo- 
ment; but, if that in which we are to meet 
again ever arrives in this world, how much 
ſhall I have to tell you!“ 


« Whither then are you going r 


To the chateau,” replied he with em- 
barraſſment.—Conſtance was no longer mit- 
treſs of herſelf—her terrorsy, her doubts, 
her certainties blazed out at once: but the 
eloquence of all was ineffectual towards 
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ſhaking the reſolution of her lover; whoſe 
internal conviction of the fate that awaited | 
him veiled itſelf under a thouſand ſpecious 
arguments, which though ſhe diſbelieved, 
ſhe vainly ſtrove to controvert. On the 
point at length of yielding to his entreaties, 
a recollection flaſhed acroſs her mind, which 
the agitation of the moment had driven 
from it, ww 


* You are yet to learn,” ſaid ſhe, ſteps 
ping back with embarraſſment from the 
door of the apartment, that I am not 
alone. | 


« And who is your companion? 


% A man—in whoſe fate I am ſo much 
Intereſted N | 


| „Ah, beware of what you tell me,” ſald 


ker lover, ſtarting wildly—* there wants 
U 2 > 


ay 
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only that! Conſtance, frightened at 
the eagerneſs of his manner, faltered, and 
knew no6t- what to ſay. In the Chevalier 
he ſaw the moſt engaging of human beings, 
and in Valmont the moſt unfortunate. © But 
would they view each other with the ſame 
eyes? Grievous had been the confinement 
of the unhappy Marquis—long and weary 
the days of his oppreſſion : but his oppreſ- 
ſor was the father of the Chevalier ; and 
by what right could ſhe impart to the man 
from whom it might be moſt neceffary to 
cConceal it, a ſecret confided by inſanity, 
and rendered ſacred by misfortune ? 


6 The moments,“ ſaid the Chevalier 
with an anguiſh ill- ſubdued, as he perceived 
the irreſolution of her mind, © admit not 
of our pauſing even over that which is to 
aſcertain the future value of exiſtence! We 
muſt part, Conſtantia. Vet, if it is ever per- 
mitted me again to, graſp the hand which 

| now 


Via 8 | 
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now trembles in mine, remember it is affi- 
anced—remember, I ſeal upon it a ſacred 
and inalienable vow; and ſhould my 
Conſtantia live to have a widowed heart, 
as probably ſhe will, let me bear into 
another world the conſciouſneſs / that I 
ſhall, for a time at leaſt, live in her me- 
mory !” Without waiting her anſwer, and 
as if he miſtruſted his own fortitude, he 
would have led her down ſtairs. Unable 
to ſpeak, ſhe pointed in ſilenee to the bed, 
on which he, for the firſt time, noticed 
Valmont. With tremulous eurioſity he 
ſnatched up the light, and drew ncür. It 
ſtruck upon the eyes of the Marquis: he 
opened them, looked at Conſtance, and, 
laying her hand upon his burning forehead, 
_ cloſed them again in ſilence. The aſto- 
niſhed Chevalier gazed alternately: at both, 
and haſtily ſtarted out of the room. Again, 
almoſt as haſtily, he returned. But Con- 
ſtance, rouſed to energy by the diſtreſs of 

. the 
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the occaſion, had already, with her enfecbled 
companion, advanced towards the ſtairs. 
The hand of her lover involuntarily, and 
with a ſort of ſullen tenderneſs, received 
hers. - Anxious to ſpeak, the trembled, 
doubted, and knew not what to ſay ; nor 
did one of the group, as they paſſed through 
the kitchen, recollect the extraordinary ſpec · 
tacle they preſented to the eyes of thoſe 
collected there. The filence continued till 
| the was in the carriage. An exquilite pain 
then ſeemed to ſeige ſuddenly upon her 
| heart; ſhe bent forward to ſpeak, The eyes 
of the Chevalier, riveted upon her, had more 
chan ſadneſs—had more than love in them 
there was terror—there was deſpair |— 
Struck with their expreſſion, ſhe claſped 
her hands together, almoſt in the act of 
ſpringing from the carriage, when the 
horſes at the ſame moment began to move, 
and ſhe was already many paces from him. 
Sience, ' darkneſs, and a long track o 
woody 
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woody road ſucceeded. As moonlight firyck 
through the breaks, ſhe put her head out of 
the window, in the vain hope of once more 
ſceing at leaſt a ray of light from the cottage 
which now contaised the being to which 
her heart had moſt tenderly attached itſelf. 
For a few moments Valmont filently fol- 
lowed the vehicle with his eyes, and dwelc 
upon her image; then, burying it in his 
heart, turned both to blacker proſpects. 


Amidſt the numberleſs painful ideas preff- 
ing on Conſtance, that of her own ſingular 
ſituation now firſt oceurred in its true cos 
jours. She viewed it as a dream. Im- 
mured in the chateau, the ſingle ſentiment 
of captivity and ſorrow, abſorbing every 
other, had formed an imaginary connection 
between herſelf, and the impriſoned Val- 
mont. But now, that various objects and 
feelings divided her attention, the had ome 
&þ difficulty to recollect the force of her former 
| D 4 impreſſions. 
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impreſfions;” Perhaps a latent ſenſe of regret, 
0 on reflecting that by means of the Marquis 
ſhe had added a momentary pang to thoſe 
already felt by her lover, contributed to 
eſtrange her from the former. But :Val- 
mont was not born to be the object of diſ- 
guſt. A natural eloquence, a low and plea- 
fant voice, a ſedateneſs of manner that had 
all the effect of reaſon with the wildneſs 
of fancy, ſoon conciliated the intereſt” ſhe 
was beginning to renounce. Hard indeed 
muſt have been the heart that could have 
reliſted; him]! The weaknels attending ſo 
painful an exertion as that of walking, had 
brought on temporary inanity rather than 
ſlumber, from which, as he flowly recovered, 
it was nevertheleſs viſible he had derived-ree 
freſument. He bega not to dwell upon 
events, Which: auhiſe : the toftent-ruſhed by 
him, he had been unable to comprehend. 
There was ſomething ſo affecting in his 
3 are at: receillection, in his 
Tit > U disjointed 
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disjointed efforts to fix ideas, which, like 
ſhadows upon a wall, wavered and played 
before the yet unſteady lamp of reaſon, that 
Conſtance inſenſibly directed her efforts to 
the ſame point. Nor were they unſucceſsful. 
All the objects of creation, as they began 
| again to be viſible to his eyes, reſumed their 
natural influenee over his heart. The long- 
forgotten i image of his home, his native do- 
main, to which Conſtance had in general 
terms aſſured him their journey was directed, 
kindled once more that ſecret, and inexpli- 
cable flame, which ever burns through the 
veins when we touch the circle with which 
out affeQtions i incorporate us, 


- But a danger new, and unexpetted, now 
oceurred. At the poſt-houſe where the 
avant-courier diſpatched by the Chevalier as 
their guard had already prepared "horſes, 
Conſtance had the indiſcretion' to pull out a 
conſiderable number of aſſignats. The face 

| of 
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of the poſi-maſter informed her the horſes 
were already paid for; but his tongue was 
not equally ſincere. To the mortification of 
ſeeing herſelf dupedby paying forthemagain, 
was added the terror of knowing that ſhe 
was in the power of men rapacious enough, 
under the name of protectors, to abet the 
extortion; and in whoſe inquiſitive coun- 
tenances, as the lights gleamed upon them, 
ſhe diſcovered an expreſſion that conveyed 
a terrible pulſation to her heart. She ſaw 
5 too late that the prudence of the Chevalier 
in providing for the expences of her journey 
had yet not been ſufficiently watchful to 
think of cautioning heron the ſubje&; but the 
moments ſpent in irreſolution decided them- 
ſelves, and they 5 more entered on 2 
dreary road. The men who Qiill followed 
them, whether impelled by feax of danger, 
or ſome worle motive, ſhe perceived rode 

| nearer the carriage than before; ſometimes 


talking loudly together ; at others joining 
. in 
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in che ga ira, or thundering out the Mar- 
ſeillois hymn, At length 


« Wiſh'd morning came l and now upon the bills 
| And diſtant plains the ſhepherds fed their flocks :? 


But never was rural proſpe& half fo 
delightful to the eye of an enthuſiaſt, 
as that of the towers and buildings of a 
large city to the now exhauſted Conſtance, 
They were not long in reaching it. Her 
guides conducted her to an hotel, and her 
fate at length ſeemed at a pauſe. 


The Chevalier, in whom the diſtracted 
ſtate of his country had already matured a a 
ſpirit of precaution little congenial to his 
natural character, had given the men to 
whom he entruſted Conſtance every charge 
that might enfure her ſafety, They were 
jnſtructed to take the neceſſary ſteps with 
the police; and as ſoon as their depoſitions 
| had ſecured a proper paſſport, by eſtabliſhing 
| the 
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dhe certainty that both ſhe, and her compa- 
nion, were priſoners liberated in a popular 

commotion, one of them was to return with 
the information. to the Chevalier. He 
obeyed; but previous to his departure pre- 
ſented himfelf to Conſtance with the air of 
a man, who, conſcious of having conferred 


an important ſervice, comes rather to de- 
mand, than to ſolicit, a reward. Though 
given with . liberality, it ſatisfied him not; 
but his comrade, ſtepping forward, remon- 
ſtrated with ſome warmth on the injuſtice 
of expecting a further recompenſe, while 
aſſured of an ample one on the part of the 
Chevalier, and | reminded. him at the ſame 
time that the latter awaited his return with 
the ome Wr Peng 


_ 2 2 


« Q il attend,” 1 replied: f the other. in a 
brutal tone, as he went away: Chacun a 
ſon tour.“ Conſtance felt a pang at her 
heart, This wretch was to return as one 
| of 
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of the protectors of the Chevalier. The re- 
lief ſhe herſelf even might have experienced 
in being freed from him, was ſoon loſt 
in apprehenſion, when ſhe perceived that 
his diſmiſſion took from his companion the 
only check he feared, becauſe, probably, 
the only ſharer in the plunder he meditated. 
Equivocal, or inſolent anſwers, as to the 
probable length of their journey, plunged 
her in alarm: that journey itſelf became 
viſibly flower, and flower. His rapacity 
increaling with her apparent terrors, ſoon 
left her little to give, and that little ſhe was 
often obliged to ſhare with the hons patriates, 
whom he encouraged to loiter around them. 
With theſe people, who were indeed every 
thing but what they called themſelves, a a 
look might be a crime, and a word deſtruc- 
tion, Every poſt, every village, became a 
new ſcene of danger and delay. Yet the 
poſts were inſenſibly paſſed, the villages were 
left behind; and after accugnulated fatigue, 
| 4 ſuffering, 
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ſuſſering, and apprehenſions, Conſtatice 
found, with unſpeakable tranſport, that the 
— ant the Chateau 
de Valmont ! 


The 3 however, was momentary. 
Her guide, whoſe reverence for the name of 
Valmont had been daily diminiſhing, found 
nothing as he approached the domain that 
ſhould ſtrengthen it; and falling in with 
ſome of his acquaintance, whoſe buſineſs was 

plunder, he ſcrupled not to declare to Con- 
| ſtance, that both ſhe, and her fellow traveller, 
muſt find their way on as well as they 
could; and that, to ſecure their own ſafety, 
it would be adviſable firſt to part with all 
the little wealth that remained to her. Re- 
monſtrance was vain; and in ſilent terror 
the complied, 


he as preſented ie 
but that of exploring a road, which, for- 
8 tunately 
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tunately, was not wholly unknown to yr. 
It was already the cloſe of evening, and froſt 
lay hard upon the ground. She lifted her 
eyes to the ſtars which ſhone bright above her 
head, and addreſſed herſelf ſilently through 
them to the Deity that bade them ſhine, In- 
vigorated by hope, and within the circle of 
home, fe found no difficulty in 3 
but it was otherwiſe with Valmont. 
league became to him a diſtance which his 
footſteps were as ill able to trace, as his 
reaſon to calculate. Already both began to 

fail. Hopeleſs—helpleſs, they ſat down to- 
gether, © under the ſhade of melancholy 
boughs, when Conſtance exclaimed with a 
| ſtart of joy, © Sure I fee Thibaut!” Thibaut 
was a young carpenter of the village. With 
tumultuous pleaſure, ſhe recognized a face 
that was familiar to her. The lad, whoſe 
good-nature was yet uncorrupted by the 
world, greeted her with cordiality, and, 
though returning from his day's Jabour, 
3 offered 


9 
. 
7 | oF + | 
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0 to be of * ſervice to her ſne _ 


\whuire, h 
* 


His arm was more ſteady than that of 
| Conffince, and Valmont again crept on; 
but nature was fainting within bim, and 
do reach the habitation of Dorſain appeared 
wholly impracticable. It was at that mo- 
. W recollection of her once favourite 
cottage glanced acroſs the mind of Conſtantia, 
The diſtance to it was much leſs; the ſhel- 


| ter, if it ſtill ſtood, was certain. Even were 
dhe dog, faſt, the ſtrength of Thibaut, a 

NE: Aout l of eighteen, could eaſily force it. 

| To the cottage, therefore, ſhe directed their 

ſteps, and to the cottage, after many a 

weary ſtep, they came. Yet. ſhe ſaw it 

not without a ſtrong palpitation, Her eyes 

_ reſted there intently, as all the remembrances 

attached to it paſſed acroſs her heart, It 

afforded indeed ſhelter, but neither light nor 


food; and vehemently recommending the 
Marquis 
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Marquis to the care of: Thibaut, who en- 
paged to watch with him during her ab- 
ſence, hs preſſed forward to the habitation 


The moon was now riſing, and every 
ſpot as it opened before her became more 
and more intereſting, It was here ſhe had 
parted with the Chevalier ; at che foot of 
that declivity ſhe had the ill fortune to be 
ſeen by his father. There, emboſomed in 
trees, was the roof of Dorſain—and there, 
riſing full in ſight, the Chateau de Valmont. 
Part of it had been laid in ruins by the 
peaſants; ſmoke had disfigured the reſt ; J 
and the marks of plunder and devaſtation 
were everywhere viſible. Ah, if ſuch is 
the fate of grandeur——” thought Conſtance 
as ſhe directed her eyes eagerly forwards— 
Her fears were ill-foutided ! The cottage of 
Dorfain, ſecure in its poverty, ſtill remained: 
till did its humble caſement'emit a cheerful 

X and 
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and far-ſtreaming ray, while all was dark 
and filent round the ſuperb chateau. 


With a trembling hand Conſtance tapped 
| ſofily at the door, and at the ſame moment 
lifted the latch. Two men were ſitting 
by the fire, one of whom inſtantly ad- 
vanced with a taper in his hand: the light 
ſhone full upon his features, and they were 
thoſe of Dorſain, The joy of both blended 
in a guſh. of tears, and for ſome moments 
they wept in ſilence. Antoine, who had 
alſo ſtarted from the chimney-corner, firſt 
| ſuſpended the tide by his buſy enquiries ; 
and Conſtance, whoſe heart, deſpite of all 
that engaged it there, flew back to the 
ſuffering Valmont, recited, in as few words 
as ſhe could, the extraordinary hiſtory of 
her abſence, Dorſain and Antoine liſtened 
to her with greedy attention, Their eyes, 
their ears, their very ſouls ſeemed abſorbed 
in the narrative. 


« Que 
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Que le bon Dieu ſoit lous!” exclaimed 

the latter, ere ſhe had well finiſhed z while 
the quivering lips and pale countenance of 
Dorſain ſhewed him incapable of articulating 
a ſyllable, © Et le pauvre Thuriot ! Comme 
il 8'en rejouira! Ah, ſavez-vous, Ma'm'ſclle, 
que c'eſt votre père dont il g'agit *?” 


Ves, Conſtance, it is thy father,” added 
| Dorſain, in broken, but Joyful accents; it 
was my daughter the generous Valmont 
raiſed from obſcurity! Oh, if ever there 
was an angel upon earth, it was he! That 
cottage thy little heart intuitively attached 
itſelf to, was the ſcene of his love and his 
benefits, We were too happy, my child! 
I am afraid we forgot God Almighty, for 
he ſent a ſcourge to puniſh us. Thy mo- 
ther was the victim; and but for the good 


, Thanks be to God Poor Thuriot! how he will 
rejoice! Do you know, Ma'm'ſelle, that it is your 
father you are talking of?” 

X 2 Thuriot, 
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Thuriot, then only 2 journeyman apothe- 
cary, thy little ſpark of being would never 
have been recalled. Ah, in that very cot- 
tage wert thou born; 6 
poor mother's death-bed !” 


The ruſh was too cabin for Conſtance. 
She tottered, turned pale, and funk to the 
ground. | 


The dreadful, deadly apprehenſion that had 
| ſeized upon her heart was communicated in a 
look; no words could be added to it: with 
trembling ſteps they flew towards the cot- 
tage. Already they approached it; already 
the reedy pool behind it became viſible by 
a ſtream of moonlight that pierced through 
the now leafleſs branches. A man, who 
ſtood ſtooping over the brink, attracted their 
eye. It was Thibaut, who, with a pitcher 
in his hand, was breaking the ſurface of ice 
to draw water. He advanced to them in 

haſte, 
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haſte, bun with a, countenance that bade 
e ee u en 


; Ky Hei is ar. cried Conſtance whil yet 


N I 
Pp Ki 670 SF, 


9 


* Ah, Dieu merci! very war now, 
Ma'm'ſelle,” ſaid Thibaut; © but he has 
been fearfulſy bad. To be fure, the mad fit 
came on him when. the moon ſhone out; 
arid; would: you believe it? he that had-not 
before a foot to ſet to the ground, ran all 8 
over t - the | hoyſe | Uke a lapning. And then 
he t talked, and then he Was convulled. But 


[ | gave him water, and hei is gene to ſleep! 7 


As Thibaut ſpoke”: they were nr 
tie chamber, which the moon now fully 
ilumined. Valinont lay half reclined upon 
the ded, his | face towards the pillow z the 
long; hair of his. wife; which he had found, 
aan in his breaſt, He had in- 
5 X 3 deed 
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deed ſlepi che fleep of death. No longer 
ſuffering, no longer conyulſed, no longer a 
maniac, his ſoul had rejoined its Creator; 
there to claim, and to receive, the glorious 
recompenſe due to thoſe who have ſuffered 
without guilt, FER OW 


How the world falls to pieces all around, Fran 
And leaves us but the ruin of our joys 
Wbat ſays this tranſportation of our friends? 
*. bids us love the place where now they dwell, 
And ſcorn the wretched ſpot they leave ſo poor. 


A rude coffin conftrufted by Tuben, a 
grave dag within the limits of the garden, 
the prayers of the devout, and the tears of 
the innocent, were all the funeral rites of 
the Marquis de Valmont. The Curt of the 
village, driyen from his home, had left none 
to ſupply his place; and ſuch was. the 
ſpirit of the times, that a.religious duty, 
even to duſt, was likely to have been deemed 
3 crime, That duſt 'had once been noble, 

rich 


rich-—Alas! that it was human, too, would, 
probably; amid the convulſions of humanity, 
ORR aca il 10 et 
Yet does the wakes, of Som blind 
with its moſt ſolemn duties ! The grave of 
the Marquis was a choſen ſpot. It lay open 
to the weſtern ſun; and the hillock that 
marked it, received his laſt reflected ray, as 

it glanced from the, windows of the blond 
Cottage. 3 03 batt f 
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Let us beware, my child, faid Dorſaing 
he dragged from it the weeping Conſtance, 
— us beware how we. deem that ſpot 
unhallowed which receives the aſhes of the 
good] It is no longer the breath of a mor- 
tal—it is the 3 himſelf who ſancti- 
hes it! 1 | 


"ai ks very len of 
winter, Nature and man ſeemed in uniſon 
X 4 | to 
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forth miſerable thouſands, to endure all the 
ſeverities of the ſeaſon in foreign countries, 
while thoſe that remained at home groaned 
under the accumulated evils of anarchy and 
bloodſhed. That ſhe had witneſſed them 
feemed now a a frightful vifion to Conſtance, 
as, ſhut up in a lonely cottage, the ſole 
conſolation and ſupport of an aged parent, 
who, during her abſence; had loſt his wife, 
half ſtunned, ſhe liſtened to the diſtant 
ſtorm of nature and ſociety, With her, the 

ſtream of - life now ſeemed to ftagnate, 
How wild and irregular is its current! Im- 
pelled, at ſome periods of it, by ſtrange and 
irreſiſtible events, we ruſh forward into 
action; and, toffed from thought to thought, 
imagination knows no ſcope, and memory 
no point. At others, the ſoul is driven 
back upon herſelf; the ſenſes ſubſide into 


And nothing is but what is not.” 


ouch 
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Such was now the fate af Conſtance !— 
Week after week rolled heavily away, and 
the Chevalier appeared not. Already ſhe 
divined his fate. Hig laſt words recurred 
to her with all the force of a prediction. 
She repeated them to herſelf every night 
ere ſhe cloſed her eyes; and even in ſleep, 
 officious memory fill told her of her nie 
dowed heart. OP ANNE 


| Yet for the pure ſpirits accuſtomed to 
look gut of themſelves, and direct their 
view by turns to God and man, a balm 
will be found even in the hour of ſuffering! 
It was through the medium of her own 
to the duty of aſſuaging thoſe of others. 
The conviction ſunk deep in her heart. 
All its turbulent feelings harmonized by de- 
grees into a ſoft and uſeful ſenſibility. The 
daily called upon her to exerciſe it, and ſhe 
25 2 learned 
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learned to uus, whilſt adminiſteriog'them, 
the bleſſings of benevolence, and the conſola- 
2 piety. | 


| Though eurinking 8 the piercing 
winds of ſpring, ſhe neglected not to offer 
up her firſt prayers every morning over the 
grave of her father. Already the ground, 
no longer hard with intenſe froſt, began to 
open itſelf to her tears; and to put forth 
theicracus, the ſnowdrop, and the few early 
owers with which ſhe had marked it 
wound. It was yet but the grey dawn of 
merzning. when, raiſing her eyes from the 
ſpot, they had been fixed on, full of me- 
lancholy recollections, ſhe direſted them 
towards the cottage. | Suddenly ſhe per- 
ceived a ſtream of light iſſue, through its 
broken ſhutters. She ſtarted, and continued 
to gaze more intently. It was no illuſion, 
A light, like the gentle fanning of a flame, 
perecpily ſhone, and died away. Trem- 
| bling 
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bling with curioſity, ſhe drew nearer.” It 
was not difficult, through the aleft of the 
ſhutter, to diſtinguiſh all that was paſſing 


within, A young peaſant, poorly clad, 
was ſtanding on the hearth; by a ſmall pile 
of chips, to which he had ſet fire. He 
ſeemed pierced with cold; for he frequently 
ſtooped, chafed his hands, and carefully 
kept up the little blaze with every reminant 
of fuel he could collect. Conſtatice had 
lately ſsen but too many of her country 
men plunged in the direſt extremes of ſuf- 
fering, not to feeb her compaſſion awakened: 
But, oh! how piereing was the ping that 
ſeized upon her heart, when the young 
man, by a ſudden turn, received the light 
full on his countenanee, and diſcoveted to 
her the features of the Chevalier! A ery 


of anguiſh announced to him that he was 
obſerved; and Conſtance, Conſtance, who 
but a few moments before had wept for the 

| imaginary 
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imaginary death of het lover, ſuddeiiy ſourd 
— pp Auaittib - 3001-26, 
3Eilt Un Ali! ih o: cur 
For the joy, the dero, the tender agony. 
of that. moment, there were no words; and 
Valmont himſelf ſhed tears as he held; her 
to his boſom, 101 ; bio nir Ubi bowls? 
now ba; had wid bite aoqoo!! 
k berg, then, dt l nd * ſaid 
he; (heren n ihe ſpat where, by a myſtery, 
to me then incongeavable; vou ſeemed. ta 
vaniſh from me! Nor did Fottune, heloved 
Conſtance:! ſtop there: every good ſhe had 
erer beſtowad W you 
nt 0 off eds TBD 19 5x1 
Alt vag in the migdh, "phat. eon- 
„ 
anxiety for aur fate, the uplogked-for ins 
telligence reached me, that both my ovin 
and my father's were on the point of being 


* 


decided. In vain had we: retreated from 
Finnin the 
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the B fuſpicions 
purſued us: and our very exiſtence was 
then weighing in that political balance, of 
which the. bloody ſcale had long been 
known to preponderate. 


*Inſurmountableneceſſity called mehence; 
| yet, dupe that I was, even at the moment 
of departing, it was to the man whoſe arti- 
fices had detained me beyond my appoint= 
ment—whoſe villainy had made him the 
ready tool of villainy in others - to the pro- 
figate inſtrument of my own follies, as I 
believed, but in reality to the ſpy of my 
father, that I committed the deareſt ſecret 
of my boſom. To Valrive I teft the charge 
of tracing you. Oh, Conſtance, Conftance ! ; 
bitter is the pang, when thoſe: evils that fall 
upon us through the corruptions of others, 
come with the accumulated weight of our 
example to juſtify them!“ 


Valmont, 
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| 2 Valmont, to whoſe heart the ſtory of his 
country was preſent, made a long pauſe, 
while his eyes ſwam in tears, and his cheek 
burned with the ſhame of rettoſpection. 


Views I myſelf hardly analyſed,” he 
continued, © united with the well-founded 
Prejudice you ſo artleſsly betrayed at our 
firſt meeting, to make me aſſume a name 
that might lull caution to ſleep; and I was 
now not without hopes that that name, ſo 
familiar to your ears, would of itſelf, 
ſhould it reach them, forward a diſcovery 
of your concealment. 


« With a diſtracted heart I flew to Paris. 
How many diſtracted ones did I find there! 
My opinions, which, in the early ſtruggles, 
had decidedly inclined to the popular party, 
ſtill left me friends amidſt the faction 
moſt adverſe to my father. I had even the 
good-fortune to be perſonally beloved by 
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many with whom I did not wholly accord. 
in politics. Young, "fearleſs, and ready, as 
they believed, to ſtand forth a daring par- 
tiſan of any leader to whom I ſhould at- 
tach myſelf, I ſuddenly became, by a ſtrange 
fluctuation in my fate, the object of enthu- 
fiaſm and applauſe, 


had now entered that vortex from 
which I found it impoſlible to retreat. 
Thouſands were daily ingulphed by it before 
my eyes. Of thoſe that yet floated on the 
ſurface, many touched the fearful point that 
was to ſink them. TI was myſelf faſt ap- 
proaching to it, for the opinions that had 
been mine were no longer thoſe of the mul- 


titude. My father, in the interim, in whoſe 
heart my flattering reception had planted 
an imaginary dagger, reprobated the con- 
duct by which alone his liberty, or life, was 
ſecured. The perfidious Valrive, whom, 
with a confidence as miſplaced as my own, 

5 he 
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he had ſent after me to Paris, ſoon learned to 
think of raiſing his fortunes upon the wreck 
of ours. Though I was in fact the only 
bulwark between my father and deſtruction, 
yet by a train of inſidious artiſices were the 
feuds between us hourly increaſed ; and 
while to him I became ſuſpected of little 
leſs than parricide, every engine was ſet in 
motion by a party, to render me really ſuch, 
Daily receiving from him letters full of 
bitter reproach ; death before my eyes, and 
indignation in my heart, what days, what 
nights were mine Shall I dare to ſay 
that love itſelf was ſuperſeded ? I began to 
reconcile myſelf to your loſs. There were 
moments when I even deemed it providen- 
tial. Yes, lovely Conſtance! when I recol- 
lected the time, the place, the circumſtances 
of our intended meeting—all that was 
wrong in my own character, and all that 
was charming in yours, I learned too juſtly 
to doubt myſelf, Oh, let me not loſe your 

regard 
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regard by the very candour which thews 
„ Tate kf“ 1 0 2941 


aj 1 

The hour 3 ES came 
on. Aﬀer my duties had ſtruggled againſt 
temptation in almoſt every ſhape, it was 
from. Valrive I received the extraordinary 
news of your impriſonment ;: received it at 
to follow you. Too well aware of the li- 
were my apprehenſions Prudence, pdlicy, 
Call that had hitherto guided me, vaniſhed 
into air. I flew to obtain a paſſport it was 
denied me. I would, at any riſque, have 
quitted Paris without one. The barriers 

were cloſed. In the deſperation of my heart 

I wrote a letter. How it reached my father 
1 baer not: is anforer vas fringe, wis 
enigmatical. He ſpoke of you! as of one 
whom he feared; whom he abhorred ; and. 


vile jn the moſt federn terms he re- aſſured 
Y 


wy 
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may; heart on the point it was moſt jealouſly | 
alive to, he left me impreſſed with a yague 
horror as to your future fate. Of this, 
Vatfive either could not, or would not, in- 
_ $6rn ne} und it uud durimg theſe moments 
of pertuchution and rage that he myſteriouſly 
inſinuated te mit the execrable prejed of 
back writh a chill like that of death; but I 
had lived gt ſavages who called them- 
ſelves polificidns,” and believed I had-learnt 
40 diſſembiel I therefore rtjected his pro- 
poſi; but acceptad from hit a paſſport ob- 
taintil under a feigned name from a popular 
leader. It was only one hour previous to 
that on which I ſhould have availed myſelf 
of it, chat 1 reteived through a friend of the 
ſame party an intimation that it would prove 
the ſignal of my fate; that a mandate. had 
been privately iſſued to arreſt the bearer ; 
,and that Valrive, to whom my countenance 
dee been pop, fine then my 

5 words, 


8 
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words, had, while thus ſecyring me in the 
9 ſnare, been himſelf the iadirect meags of 
denouncing | his lrd., 


2 S TY. + reg vt 
* . 3 * 


= * Why bog [ recount. to you . all the 
horrible perplexitigs, that enſued ? Suffice i it 
to gay, that finding it impoflible t to ſave my 
father, I made a ſecret oath-to die vit im. 
Ey s ſtrennous exertion of the, credit I had 
0.94 Footh, rige ue paſlport, with 
permiſſion, ag I was not criminazed, to ſe- 
cure. for myſelf all. I could of my family 
eſtates. The barriers. were gow. open 
and, with a few faithful, though humble, 
vell-wiſhers who, had ſerved in my regi- 
ment, I ſet out on the memorable 3 Journey 
' which, was to decide the fate of my family. 
Within; a few leagues of the chateau, I un- 
expeRedly encountered Valrive, doubtieſs 
eagerly haſtening to join the plunderers, 
The meeting was a thunderbolt to both of 
ys, He, like mylelf, | had companions, but 

Y 2 , they 
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they were els? numerous, and probably 
worſe armed, for he accoſted me with pro- 
fuſe teſtimonies of reſpe&t. Fach was yet 
to learn what was paſſing at the chateau, 
Alas, T learnt it too ſoon from you! I had 
firmneſs enough to diſlemble. ] parted 
with you—Oh. God! let me not recollect 
the bitterneſs oft that moment, or the hor- 
rible ones that ſucceeded It! Doomed to 
ſee my on eſtates 4 ſeene of bloodſhed 
and rapine ; an aſſaſſin in every vaſſal, and 
a ſpy in every human face ; ; for three weeks 
I ſtruggled vainly againſt evils no cou 

rage could guard me from, no prudetice 
could avert. With the fame affiduity that 
I ſought my father, he fought to conceal 
himſelf: it was my fate at laſt to find him 
in an obſcure hovel, ſick, langbiſhing, diſ- 
abled ; with no other companion than a 
poor eccleſiaſtic nearly under the fame cir- 
cumſtances with himſelf, and no other 
guard than the charitable hoſpitality of an 
6 individual, 
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individual, 15 dove lesben and 


low. bred, Rill e ſpark of the 
n, 


« During that ned which PT. the 
day when I followed a parent to the grave, 
I had long and melancholy leiſure for ex- 
planation 2 I heard with horror the avowal 
of crimes, of which I would now willingly 
bury the recollection. wy father, notwith- 
Randing all the precautions that attended 
your birth, had long learnt to doubt whe- 
ther thoſe crimes had attained their fruition : 
a doubt, the ſight of you inſtantaneouſly 
confirmed. Fear foon magnified every 
danger: our ſecret correſpondence became 
known to him; and I learned, with aſtoniſh- 

ment, that he tore you from your home, 
chiefly becatiſe he ſuſpected Dorſain, and 
yourſelf, of influence enough to make his 


ſon an acceſſary in his puniſhment. 


13 Heaven 
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« Heaven w was gracious! 1 for! it permitted 
kim to live long enough to ſe that ſon ac- 
quitted, by his misfortunes, of the imputed 
guilt ; ;, to ſee him a voluntary ſharer in his 
parent 5 "ſufferings !—proſeribed, impove- 
| riſhed —1 at length received his laſt ſich! 
—[t was not a painful one, for the bitter- 
neſs had been exhauſted in thoſe chat pre- 
ceded it. To him, reaſon bad long been 

but the inſtrument of remorle, and life only 
deſirable as a barrier againſt the dark chaſm 
| of eternity !, 


vi Deeply did 1 Wespe over r the obſcure 
grave his fate had allotted him,—Oh, Con- 
ſtance there are moments, when the illu- 
ſions of this world fade into, nothing, and 
that only! is real which is to come: =s 15 


« Yes! then * and 45901 reali- 
ties, even in this world,” cried Conſtance, 
as ſhe caſt her eyes on Dorſain, whom ten- 

2 | der 
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der anxiety had brought in ſeareh of ber. 
When the virtues of a parent ſpread a ve- 
nerable and protecting ſhade over youth ; 
when youth is employed, like Valmont's, in 
aſſuaging the ſorrows, or ſmoothing the 
 death-bed, of a parent; theſe are the reali- 
ties that give at once a glory, and a grace, to 
nie!“ 


Dorſain, who, in the wan cu,. o 
Valmont, at firſt hardly recognized the 
blooming young man he had formerly ſeen, 
received him generouſly to his heart; and 
Conſtance now, with tender emotion, no- 
ticed the chan ge in his perſon. 


* From the day I loſt. my father,” ſaid 
he, I had no object in life, but to purſue 
my way hither. My name was now added 
to the liſt of the proſeribed, and I had nei- 
ther paſſport nor proteQion. My j journey 
was neceſſarily on foot, and the hazards I 
| T 4 encountered 
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encountered made it both circuitous and 
fatiguing. Conſeious that my perſon would 
here be univerſally known, I thought not 
of venturing” near this ſpot till dark: but 1 
had already overtaſked my own ftrength, 
for it was midnight ere I arrived; an hour 
when I feared to alarm you. Immoderate 
fatigue compelled me to take a repoſe which 
laſted ſomewhat longer than J intended; 
and when I awoke, I found my limbs ſtiff 
at once with wearineſs and cold. I had, 
nevertheleſs, a double incitement to ſeek 
you—juſtice and love! My father, well 
aware of the dangers to which his princi- 
| ples would expoſe him in a national conteſt, 
had long ago veſted large ſums of money 
in foreign banks. To me, in the article of 
death, he entruſted the ſecurities—you may 
well judge, that I eonſider them only as a2 
truſt.—I bring with me,” continued he 
ſmiling, 4 memorandums, that will enable 
my Conſtance to make a poor man rich, 
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if her heart remembers the affiance, which 
in his more proſperous days he ſealed upon 
her hand !” 


Ah! the heart of Conſtance remembered 

ir well! Her hand again joyfully confirmed 
it. Moderately rich in the gifts of fortune, 
with ſpirits ſubdued, not embittered, by 
ſuffering; ennobled by their virtues, and 
happy in the exerciſe of them, Conſtance, 
Dorſain, and Valmont, looked on man 
with benevolence, and to Heaven with ve- 
neration : and though driven like our firſt 
parents from their native home, yet did 
Innocence and Love till find, amid the wit- 
derneſs of life, a ſpot on which to create 
their own Eden ! 


THE 


% + 


THE 


OLD WOMAN's TALE. 


LOTHAIRE: 4 LEGEND. 


- The laurels wither on your brow ; 
Then boaſt no more your mighty deeds; 
For on Death's purple altar now 
Lo, where the vidtor, victim bleeds | - 
Alt heads muſt come 
To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the juſt | 
Smell ſweet, and bloſſom in the duſt. 
| 15 Satt. 


292 Ir drew towards evening, ere the 
Prior and his gueſt returned from viſiting 
the ruin; maſſes of which, irregularly fallen, 
£ | and 

* 
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and overgrown with moſs and weeds, had 
rendered their progreſs tedious, and uncer- 
tain. © To ſhorten our way, we will, if you 
pleaſe, paſs through that part of the abbey 
which ſtill ſands,” ſaid the Priory as, draw- 
ing a bunch of keys from his pocket, he 
opened the gothic and heavy door. Bare- 
headed, and with a ſilent ſenſe of devotion, 
the Baron entered : he was ſtruck with the 
venerable grandeut of the ſcene ; and while 
his footſteps rang through the maſly pillars, 
and decaying arches, he looked upon the 
| Ci-git the little hiſtory of man, profuſely 
fcattered around, with a ſentiment that par- 
took at once of ſadneſs, and ſublimity. 


“The building, even as | it now ſtands,” 
faid. the Prior, does not ill accord with 
the ideas you may have formed of it during 

our walk. The ſpot which fronts us, was 
once the high altar: obſerve how magui- 
* Hers lies. 


: ficently 
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Feently it has been decbrited. Trädition 


tells us of numberleſs miracles perforined 
here! The faints have, indeed; fallen from 
their niches; and, like their worſhippers, are 
poſſibly mingled with the duſt: but the 
rich gothic fretwork i is every where viſible. 
Examine the ſteps too for, though worn, 
a8 you perceive, with acts of fleyotion, the 
curious in marble Rill ſpeak o of them with 
rapture. What complicated ideas here | 
obtrude chomſelrer upon the mind! Ic 
is but a few moments, lince our feet, my 
dear Baron, have paſſed over the graves of 
the noble, the valiant, and the beautiful, 
How many, human ſighs have they breathed 
on the very ſpot where we now ſtand ! ! how 
many human tears have they dropped! ! Of 
all they folicited in this world we have 
ſeen, the eng! Pardon an old man 's free- 


dom, when. he hids you lift your ogy 
III » aan bolicay cond 


The 


The Baron Jooked in fence on his 6 
14 friend. He had faith; but the 
habits of his mind were not thoſe of devo- 
tion; and the ſentiment that impreſſed, 
overawed, him. 


4 2 
me w % 


Ns A ſoldier,” continued i the Prior, * ſhould 
not, methinks, quit the abbey without vilit- 
ing the tomb. of a ſoldier. It is not yet 
ſo dark but we may "take a curſory view 
of it. Come a little to the left; and be 
not afraid of paſſing Through the low arch, 
which, I obſerve, however „wears a fiiore 
threatening 8 appearance than When fa it 
laſt. This receſs was formerly Fl Chapel 
dedicated' to the bleſſed Vill and once 
contained a tomb of black marble, of which 
we have a very angular uaditien lodged in 
the records of the convent. W chapel, 
though frequently rebuilt, is low again in 
ruins. Of the tomb, all veſtiges Habe long 
ſince vaniſhed ; but, as the ſite is aſcer- 
| tained, 


— 
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tained, it doubtleſs Rood, 2 
n * 870. n | 


* 4 
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1% And 49, mhom was that dear 
d the ee 
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« Ir is rates 1 memorial of a family, 
than an individual, ” replied the Prior. 
he illuſtrious houſe, that, from the 1 3th 
to the 16th century, bore the titles and 
honours of St. Aubert, owed much of its 


diſtintion to a young man, whoſe yalour 
and n are here * FR: 


| As he ſpoke, the « Baron, who at the firſt 
glance had ſeen, nothing to attract his atten- 
tion but mutilated figures, drew near, and 
| began to examine more curiouſly, 


* (1 
\ 


. * 
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: Lebe continued the bier, 4 t 
truſty and well: beloved page of Louis IX, 
The dangers hat pious Monarch encoun- 
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Infidels at Damietta, you will ſee rudlely 
delineated in the relievo that time has yet 
ſpated. The twilight is rather unfavourable, 
but I believe you will have no great diffi- 
culty i in diſtinguiſhing knights, horſes, and 
all the Fas vert of a battle. m Here you 
plainly] n the red. eroſt khield— and 
here, the lilies" of Fratite triumphant over 
the profirate crẽſcent· te Thbuld ſeem, that 
our national chäracte riltic his been the Lime 
in all ages, 48 6 added he fmiling, « for the 
ſeulpior has taken more Plealiire'in deſctib. 
my the Monarch's firſt e. * 
25 his \Tuble: dent "defeat: "that was pro- 
bably reprek 20 5 on the other ſde, though 
n wholly feficed,” = Were 1 to chooſe 
my time tho place för # recblinting to you 
the legend annexed to the name of Lothaire, 
* ſhould be b by l ei ihe and on this 
very ſpot, © But the brave are generally 
fo fperſttious, and 1 ſhould be forry to caſt 
„ Glade 
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a ſhade over the valour of a foldier. Or, 
to ſpeak ſeriouſly, my good friend, I begin 
already to feel the cold and damp. air in- 
cident to the building. Let us, therefore, 
put up a ſhort prayer to the Virgin, for the 
ſouls of the deceaſed, and get home.” The 
convent-bell, for evening ſervice, chimed as: 
he ſpoke. The Baron ſtarted, and thought- 
fully followed his friend along the aiſles of 
the abbey. | 


A blazing fire, ſome light wines, and a 
plentiful, though ſimple, repaſt, ſoon reſtored 
their natural warmth to the limbs of the 
good Prior, His converſation, which, while 
it breathed ſincere piety, partook of the 
cheerfulneſs that is generally its companion, 
would doubtleſs have entertained the Baron, 
had not the mind of the latter been other- 
wiſe engroſſed, His friend, at length, per- 
ceived he was unuſually ſilent, and began 
to rally him on the ſubject. wie +. 

| Z “ Blame 
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- « Blame yourſelf, Monſieur: Je -Prieut,” 
ſaid the Baron ſmiling. *in the world 
we meet with ſo little that is not in the 
beaten track, that our very ideas ſeem me- 
chanical. In getting out of it, with folks 
like you, we blunder upon a new one now 
and then; and nothing makes a man worſe 
company than being in love d * own 
thoughts. 


1 And w whither may yours now be wan- 
| Ok 75: (ev? 

* A Jody NOR L aſſure you! Be- 
yond the limits of Chriſtendom !—ln' plain 
terms, I have had nothing before my eyes 
but knights, and bloody banners, ſince we 
left the abbey. Tell me ſomewhat tnore of 
the family of St. Aubert.” i 


That it flouriſhed till the x6th century, 
I have n told you, ſaid the Prior: 


2842 a « its 
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L its laſt repreſentative, on whoſe tomb you 
ſaw commemorated the actions of his pre- 
deceſſors, was, like them, a ſoldier; and, 
doubtleſs, a brave one! He periſhed young, 
at the battle of Pavia; and it was in con- 
ſequence of his donation, for he was child- 
leſs, that the abbey was founded. It was 
raiſed on the very ſpot on which the family 
chateau had long ſtood. Time had ren- 
dered the chateau itſelf little better than a 
ruin; but the gratitude of the-church took 
that method of conſecrating its memory. 
The : chapel of the Virgin adjoined to the 
houſe :--it then became a part of the abbey, 
and. was long an object of peculiar venera- 
tion, as well for the legend annexed. to it, 
as for containing. the monument -of the 
founder, The legend itſelf I can ſhew 
you, ſaid he, opening his ſmall, but neat, 
library: © it is curious, for its antiquity ; 
though I will not pledge my faith for it in 
any other light.” The Baron, who ſaw 
| Z 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſmall rolls of vellum, or parchment, 
covered with black characters, that appeared 
to him wholly unintelligible, looked at it 
with an air of ſurpriſe and diſappointment, 


that Ge" the other — 


« — my . friend, ſhould have lived 
in the age of the Troubadours and Fongleurs,” 
ſaid the Prior, © by the curioſity you ſeem 
to feel for our preux Chevaliers. However, 
if it was not ſo near the hour of reſt, I 
could eafily gratify it. What I am now 
diſplaying, is as unintelligible to me as to 
you; and, though it has been carefully 
preſerved, is worm- eaten, and imperfect; as 
you will perceive in the very firſt pages. 
The language has been moderniſed, how- 
ever, in. every ſucceeding century, down to 
the preſent. One of-our order has con- 
ſtantly undertaken the office, which I am 
myſelf now performing, You have here,” 


continten he, opening another drawer, 
g * both 
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both my copy, and that of my prede- 
ceſſor. Mine is yet imperfe& ; but to- 
morrow you may read either at your leiſure; 
and compare them, if you will, with the 
ori zi \al.” 


I had rather read o one of them to-night,” 
| Interrupted the Baron, 


It will be time ill ſpent!” 
It will be curioſity gratified.” 


The good Prior was not without a certain 
ſhare of ſuperſtition, He looked at the 
_ old-faſhioned dial that ſtood over the chim- 
ney, and perceived the hand already pointed 
towards midnight, | 


yOu You may repent!” ſaid he ALL 
and after a pauſe. 


- 


« At my peril,” returned the other, poſ- | 


ſeſſing himſelf of the papers, and drawing 
23 3 
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his chair nearer the fire. The Prior again 
remonſtrated — the Baron was obſtinate; 
and, like moſt obſtinate people, gained his 
point. On finding himſelf alone, he threw 
freſh wood on the fire, ſnuffed his candles, 
and, having made his little eſtabliſhment, 
prepared, amidſt the profound ſtillneſs of 
the convent, to examine the manuſcripts, 
Here, however, imagination was ſoon be- 
wildered, and memory confuſed. The ſcroll 
that fell under his hand, had not yet been 
' moderniſed by his friend; and, if not wholly 
unintelligible, yet quickly defied his patience 
in a regular peruſal. In the ſecond he was 
not more lucky : but, though the Baron 
was no ſcholar, he was a man both of valour 
and birth, The arms of France, curioully 
blazoned according to the faſhion of the 
times, attracted his eyes in the firſt ſcroll ; 
and, from examining thoſe, with other rich 
and ſingular devices that adorned it, he in- 
ſenſibly learned that it was a teſtimonial of 

knight- 
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knighthood, beſtowed by the King, while 
- Priſoner within the walls of Cairo, upon one 
of his followers. 


The ſecond was more intereſting: it con- 
tained a minute detail of all the ceremonies 
of a ſingle combat, in which honour and 
fortune were the ſtake, and Death the ſole 
admitted umpire. It was ſanctioned by the 
Queen Dowager, Regent of the kingdom, 
and held by her in perſon, in the name of 
the moſt puiſſant, and ſovereign lord, 
Louis IX,” | 


To the victor, or the vanquiſhed, the 
Baron was indifferent ; but his imagination 
inſenſibly grew heated, 


« As lengths of far-fam'd ages roll'd away 

In unſubſtantial images of air 3" | 
and, while reading the long catalogue of 
illuſtrious names, he ſeemed indeed to be- 


hold ; | 
24 © The 
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“The melancholy ghoſts of dead renown, 
With penitential aſpect, as they paſſed, | 
All point at earth, and ſmile at human pride.” 


A ſuperſtitious veneration crept over his 
frame ; arid, breaking abruptly from papers 
he could but half underſtand, he entered at 
once upon thoſe of his friend. 


THE PRIOR'S MANUSCRIPT. 


IHE King, whoſe great heart ſwell- 
ed within him as his page continued to ſpeak, 
was ſome moments ere he could reply. 


“Brave Lothaire!“ ſaid he at length, 
« haſt thou well weighed the perils of the 
enterpriſe thou wouldſt undertake ? Nay, 
more—examine cloſely thine own boſom, 
and tell me whether thou haſt alſo weighed 
the uncertainty of the event. To the fol- 

dier 
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dier who falls in battle for his Prince, a 
wreath of glory is indeed allotted ; but to 
the ſolitary and devoted heart, that bleeds 
in ſecret for his friend, where ſhall be the 
recompenſe ?” | 


„ Tt will be found in that heart,” ea- 
gerly replied Lothaire. Oh that mine 
were at this moment laid bare before its 
Sovereign, that he might know how deeply 
he penetrated it, when he beſtowed the 
ſacred name of friend!“ 


© Generous youth!“ ſaid Louis with 
emotion, © the prince is but too fortunate 
who can ſubſtitute that term for the leſs 
valuable one of ſubject. But let us wave a 
diſcourſe that preſſes ſo painfully upon my 
feelings. In me thou no longer beholdeſt 
the monarch of a generous and a loyal na- 
tion; but a captive, betrayed by his flat- 
terers, and oppreſſed by his enemies: one 
on 
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on whom the wrath of Heaven has been 
poured, - doubtleſs for his own crimes, or 
thoſe of his anceſtors. Explain to me, how- 
ever, more at full, the means by which 
thou wouldſt return to France; and, ſhould 
a miraculous interpoſition conduct thee 
thither, and ſurely little leſs than a mira- 
culous interpoſition can do it, fear not but 
our Mother will ſupply ſuch forces, and ſuch 
treaſures, as may at once facilitate our ran- 
ſom, and extend the arm of Juſtice over 
| thoſe recreants, whom we ſuſpect ſo baſely 
to have betrayed the cauſe of Chriſtendom.“ 


Lothaire, who in various ſallies had ac- 
quired a ſuperior knowledge of the country 
through which he muſt neceſſarily paſs, 
now imparted his ſcheme at full length to 
the King, and again earneſtly ſupplicated 
him to rely on the zeal and ingenuity of 
the commander of the galley. 


: Louis 


* 
47 
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Louis ſtill heſitated. That pious prince, 
daring and intrepid in his 'own perſon, yet 
knew how to fear for his friends : but, as 
deſtruction preſſed cloſely, not only on him- 
ſelf, but on that part of the flower of his 
army whoſe lives the avarice of the in- 
fidels induced them yet to ſpare, the Mo- 
narch ſubdued the feelings of the man, and 
he conſented that his young favourite ſnould 
depart. | 


The evening 'of the enſuing day was 
fixed upon for the execution of the plan. 
« Yet ere thou goeſt,” ſaid the King, © ler 
us complete thoſe ceremonies, that alone 
can entitle thee to enter the liſts againſt our 
proudeſt vaſſals; and may He whoſe crols 
we bear, proſper thy arms, in the ſervice of 
thy country and thy King!” That night, 
like the preceding ones, was ſpent in vigils 
and in prayer; and, after the ſolemn ob- 
ſervance of ſuch rites as the time and place 

admitted, 
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admitted, Lothaire received from the ſword 
of the brave Louis, the honours and the 
claims of knighthood, Teſtimonials of 
this, together with the ſecret mandate and 
inſtructions of the King, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of gold, he carefully concealed in his 
garments. The darkneſs of the ſeaſon fa- 
voured his flight ; and, committing him- 
ſelf to the fidelity of the Arab, paddling 
by night down the Nile, and concealed 
among its reeds by day, after hazards and 
hardſhips innumerable, he at length found 
himſelf on board the Chriſtian galley. 


The commander inſtantly crowded fail, 
and favourable winds ſeemed for ſome time 
to promiſe them a ſpeedy navigation but 
the face of the heavens ſuddenly changed. 
The weather grew louring and tempeſtuous 
— black and accumulating vapours obſcured 
the ſun, and the ſea aſſumed its moſt threat- 
ening aſpect. A heavy gale ſucceeded ; 

2 and, 
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and, as they drove before it, the ſharp pro- 
montories and rocky ſhores of Greece me- 
naced the veſſel hourly with deſtruction. 
After having eſcaped this danger, another 
ſtill more formidable ſeemed to preſent it- 
ſelf: for the ſailors, moſt of them French, 
and deſirous to return to their native coun- 
try, dreaded above all other evils, that of 
being thrown upon the coaſt of Africa, 
2 certain captivity, or death, awaited 
em,—Eager to run the ſhip into any port 

t Sicily, or Traly, they found themſelves, 
| with rapture, in bebt of the latter the low 
and barren ſhore was pronounced by ſome 
of the moſt experienced to be part of the 
coaſt of Calabria. Vainly did the maſter 
remonſtrate on the danger of approaching 
it; his authority was drowned in their 
clamour : and while their ſhouts yet rent 
the air, the veſſel ſtruck upon a rock, and 
was ſoon diſcovered to admit the water 
with irreſiſtible rapidity. Thoſe who be- 
ach fore 
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fore had hoped, now abandoned every care 
but that of life; and Lothaire, who per- 
ceived that the boat they had hoiſted. out 
muſt quickly ſink, with the numbers. that 
crowded into her, haſtily threw off his, gar- 
ments, and, binding them in a ſmall pareel, 
round his head, plunged fearleſsly into the, 
waves. Tp id 


; 139 - $0352: 
Vigorous in health and youth, to him 
the water had long been an element almoſt 
as familiar and as natural as air; the ſtorm 


£4 had conſiderably abated, though the ſea yet 


ran high. Often repelled, bruiſed, and diſ- 
appointed in his efforts, he nevertheleſs | 
made good his landing; and breathing a 
ſigh of commileration for his companions, 
whom he perceived driven down the coaſt, 
and nearly out of ſight, he directed his 
eyes from them, to the trackleſs and wild 
ſolitude that ſurrounded him. It was in- 
deed a cheerleſs horizon, in which no traces 


of 
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of human habitation, food or ſuccour, were 
to be diſcerned ; yet nature loudly demand- 
ed all; and he continued to walk in ſearch 
of them, till the ſtorm, whoſe fury had been 
for ſome hours ſuſpended, once more be- 
gan to brood. The ſultry atmoſphere grew 
heavy and lurid around, forked lightning 
broke over the ſea, and'low: reverberations 
of deep and diſtant thunder were heard from 
the hills. A rocky hollow in the bofom of 
one of them offered him temporary ſhelter : 
haſtily he entered it; and, as his feet were 
bliſtered, and his ſtrength exhauſted, gladly 
accepted that repoſe, which/a bank of earth 
at the extremity ſeemed to promiſe ; throw- 
ing from him, without examination, ſome 


hard ſubſtance that incommoded him as he 
fell. 


The tumultuous winds, that ſhook the 
very boſom of nature, at length flowly 
died away and profound ſlumber began 
to ſeal up the eyes of Lothaire, when a wild 

2 and 
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and fearful viſion, that ſeemed to paſs like 
ſupernatural influence acroſs his ſenſes, at 
once uncloſed them. Starting, he found his 
pulſe beat high, his lips dry and clammy, 
and his whole frame ſuffuſed with a cold 
dew, that denoted its internal convulſion. 
Iaſtinctively graſping his dagger, he half- 
raiſed himſelf, and looked round the cavern: 
the light, though imperfect, was yet ſuffi. 
cient to convince him, that nothing human 
was within it but himſelf. He liſtened— 
no ſound, no motion, was to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, fave the low and monotonous roaring of 
the waves, as they broke upon the diſtant 
beach. | 


Lothaire was unaccuſtomed to - fear. 


With diſdain he now repelled the involun- 
tary ſenſation, and earneſtly directed his at- 
tention to recal the imperfect ideas that 
had eſcaped him ere he well awoke. But 
the myſterious viſitation was paſt ; and, as 
all defire to ſleep had vaniſhed with it, he 

aroſe, 
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aroſe, and advanced towards the mouth of 
the cave, where the returning ſun now 
ſhot a bright and ſlanting ray. On ap- 
proaching it, he perceived his garments to 
be ſpotted in many plates with a duſky red; 
which, as it eaſily ſhook off, he concluded 
to be the ſoil of the country, that had been 
attracted only by the damp : a nearer ex- 
amination, however, diſcovered to him that 
it was tufts of human hair, adhering toge- 
ther with a ſubſtance, which, though it pul- 
verized at his touch, he had no difficulty to 
aſſure himſelf had been blood. 


Impelled by curioſity, he drew his po- 
niard and re-entered the cave; ſearching 
every corner of it, to diſcover whether, by- 
an outlet yet unobſerved, ſome being had 
not obtruded upon hid repoſe. His ſearch 
however was fruitleſs. In returning; he 
muſed for a moment over the bank of earth 
—it did not appear to have been lately 

Aa thrown 
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thrown up; but it ſtruck him to be juſt the 
length of a human figure: and he won- 
dered he had not before obſerved that he 
muſt have flept upon a grave. A waking 
dream of horrors, not unlike that which 
had diſturbed his ſleep, ſeemed to ſhiver 
his ſenſes; and in turning from the ſpot, 
ſomething. like reality aflailed them, as he 
ſtruck his foot againſt the ſame bard ſub- 
ſtance that he bad before thrown from him, 
and, on picking it up, perceived it was the 
handle of a battle- axe, from which time or 
violence had looſened the ſteel, —Abruptly 
he quitted the cavern, and its gloomy en- 
virons; directing his courſe, as night drew 
on, by the ſtars; and liſtening in every gale 
for the found of ſome diſtant bell, that might 
guide him to a monaſtery; his only hope 
of relief amidſt the ſolicude with which he 
Was ſurrounded. As the eaſt reddened be- 
fore him, he perceived it ftained with riſing 
ſmoke. Eagerly he directed his ſteps to- 
| wards 
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wards the ſpot ; but, though he exerted all 
the ſpeed fatigue would 'allow, it was yet 
ſome time ere he reached it, He found 
traces of a fire that had been kindled on 
the turf, probably to prepare a ruſtic repaſt; 
but the perſons who had partaken of it 
were gone; and the heart of Lothaire ſunk 
beneath the proſpect of an evil, from which, 
he had reaſon to fear, no exertion of cou- 
rage or fortitude eould reſcue him. Pen- 
ſively he continued to gaze, when his eye 
ſuddenly reſted on a ſmall bag leſt on the 
ground through negligence or haſte; and 
which had the appearance of containing the 
proviſions of a hunter. He opened it, and 
was not deceived : the ſcanty ſtore it held, 
| afforded indeed no gratification to luxury; 
but a pious and abſtemious ſpirit taught him 
to diſcern in the gift the hand of a ſupreme 
giver, who thus indeed protected the abſent 
Monarch in the perſon of his knight, | 


Aa 2 With 
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With invigorated ſpirits he now com- 
tinued his journey. The road as he ad- 
vanced grew more wild, and ſometimes 
almoſt impervious; ſo that it was difficalt 
to know what direction he purſued, Fore- 
ing his way, however, through every ob- 
ſtacle, he flattered himſelf that he had pro- 
ceeded many leagues to the north; when 
on the ſunſet of the fecond day he ſud- 
denly emerged from a glen into the boſom 
of a rocky valley, and, looking round, per- 
ceived with aſtoniſhment that he had only 
taken a - weariſome circuit, which had 
brought him once more within ſight of the 
deteſtable cavern, He ſtopped with an 
emotion of anger and regret, when his eyes 
were ſtruck for the firſt time with the ap- 
pearance of a human being in this vaſt 
ſolitude. | 


On-a low ſtone, not many yards diſtant 
from the mouth of the cave, ſat a Monk. His 
3 E | hood 
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Kood fell over his head, which inclined 
penſively downwards; his arms reſted on 
his knees, and his hands were claſped, in 
the attitude of 'one who meditates deeply. 
A bold point of rock projected above 
him, and the wild and tangled branches 
that hung from it, caſt a ſombre ſhade over 


the ſpet. 


Lothaire advanced. At the ſound of 
his footſteps the Monk gently raiſed his 
head, and civilly, though ſolemnly, returned 
his greeting. His accent denoted him 
French; and from the little that eſcaped 
him, Lothaire learned that he was, like 
himſelf, a wanderer, travelling homewards, 
in order to lay his bones in their native 
earth, = 


They continued to journey on together, 
The Religieux ſeemed perfectly acquainted 
with the country, and often, by leading his 

A a 3 companion 
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companion through narrow and obſcurg 
paſſes, ſpared. him the fatigue he muſt other- 
wiſe have encountered. The ſuſpicions 
his appearance, and the reſerve of his man- 
ners, firſt excited in Lothaire, inſenſibly died 
away as he perceived neither treachery nor 
ambuſh, To open violence, as man to man, 
he could not but be indifferent, as he was 
himſelf armed with a powerful and maſly 
poniard, as well as with a ſhort dagger 
which he wore concealed in his boſom, 
The Monk on the contrary appeared to have 
no weapon: yet his cloſe-drawn garments 
gave a myſterious air to his perſon and de- 
portment, But though diſtruſt ſubſided, 
yet were there ſome ſtrange peculiarities 
obſervable in the conduct of the latter, that 
involuntarily tinctured the mind of his com- 
panion with ſuſpicious and black ideas. 
No exceſs of faſting, no extremity of fa- 
tigue, ever induced him. to partake of the 
faod, however ſimple, beſtowed by the 

6 charity 
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charity of the good chriſtians they encoun- 
tered : but, plunging daily into ſome thicket, 

he found his whole ſuſtenance” in water 
and berries : the rudeſt crag, always two or 
three hundred pates diſtant, ſerved him to 
repole upon; and Lothiaire often dwelt 
with ſectet and inexplicable horror, on the 
extent of crimes that could demand a pe- 
nance ſo ſevere, It was at thoſe moments 
that the recollection of the cavern in Calas 
bria obtruded itſelf upon him; till, by much 
thinking, the ideas became intimately con- 
nected, and he rarely fixed his eyes on his 
fellow traveller without feeling a ſucceſſion 
of gloomy and indefinable images float be- 
fore his fancy. 


They now once more beheld the broad 
boſom of the ocean, and approaching a ſmall 
port, ſtill within the Neapolitan territories, 
where lay a few trading veſſels, one of which 
bore the French flag, Lothaire, with a por- 

Aag 8 tion 
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tion of the gold he had treaſured in his gars 
ments, eaſily obtained a paſlage for himſelf 
and his companion, 


The gay and pleaſant ſhores of Provence, 
as they ſaluted his eyes, conveyed an enli- 
vening ſenſation to his heart, Already in 
imagination he beheld the magnanimous, 
and till beautiful Blanche of Cafiille, graſp- 
ing with ſteady hand the reins of empire 
during the abſence of her ſon. He revolved 
carefully in his mind all [the inſtructions 
of the King, and the names of thoſe knights, 
or barons, whom he had a diſcretional power 
to challenge as diſſoyal. He recollected 
with exultation, the honour fo lately con- 
ferred upon him, at an age yet immature ; 
and when he conſidered | himſelf as the 
champion of the croſs, and the avenger of 
his prince, his young heart beat proudly 
with valour and with hope. | 


The 
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The turrets of a magnificent caſtle, viſible 
at the diſtance of ſome leagues, now attracted 
his eyes; and the gallant name of St. Au- 
bert aſſured him of hoſpitality within its 
walls. The ſun was yet blazing in the 
meridian ; but Lothaire, forgetful of his 
ſcorching influence, continued for ſome 


hours to preſs forward, 


% We will reſt here,” ſaid the Monk, as 
they ſkirted the fide of a thick wood, © For 
thee, who art veſted with the miſſion. of 
thy God and King, repoſe will be neceſſary. 
Well thus far, brave Lothaire, haſt thou 
performed thy taſk, Be confiant, and be 
valiant !* 


- Lothaire, whoſe mind was pre- occupied 
and whoſe ſpirits were already enlivened, 
without attending minutely to the know- 
ledge of him, conveyed by the words of 
his companion, readily aſſented to his pro- 

Ms poſal ; 
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poſal ; and, throwing himſelf on the turf, 
indulged a pleaſing reverie ; which, lulling 
his ſenſes, at length ſealed up his eyes. 


His ſlumbers were long and balmy ; and 
when he awoke he. was ſurpriſed to find 
that day was wholly cloſed. He ſtarted 
up, and looked around. The moon in full 
ſplendour filvered the wood on one ſide, 
while on the other, the towers of the caſtle, 
gaily and ſuperbly illuminated, blazed their 
friendly invitation to the forlorn and houſe- 
leſs ſtranger. | 


Lothaire caſt his eyes about in ſearch of 
his fellow traveller, who in yet unbroken 
flumbers lay ſtretched at the foot of a large 
oak. In the moment of advancing to wake 
him, he was ſuddenly urged by a ſecret, and 
irreſiſtible curioſity, to lift the mantle and 
the cowl, in order to view the features 
and perſon of one, whom, during their 

long 
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long intercourſe, he had never yet diſtinctly 
ſeen—nor ever d:/tinft#ly was to ſee 
the garments covered only a human ſkele- 
ton. He ſtarted back—ſuſpended for ſome 
inſtants between incredulity and horror ; 


then, with curious eye ſurveyed the dry and 
mouldering frame, till he was fully con- 
vinced all vital moiſture had long ſince been 
exhaled; and while deeply conſidering the 
intents of Providence in this miraculous in- 
tervention, it ſuddenly occurred to him that 
the Monk, at their firſt meeting, had an- 
nounced an intention to lay his bones in 
the boſom of his native land. 


With grateful and pious awe, Lothaire 
proceeded to fulfil this ceremony ; in which 
the ſtrong poniard he was provided with, 
aſſiſted him. In the act of interment he 
had occaſion particularly to notice the ſcull, 
which he diſcerned to have been cleft in 


many places by ſome violent weapon; and 
where 
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where it had entered deepeſt, it had carried 
with it tufts of hair, reſembling in colour 
that which had formerly adhered to his 


garments in the cave. 


The gay ſpirits of Lothaire had now re- 
ceived a ſudden revulſion; and, as he pen- 
ſively advanced towards the caſtle, he con- 
tinued to meditate upon the ſtrange con- 
currence of events by which he * been 
hitherto purſued, 


The gates readily opened to receive him, 
To Lothaire the lord of St, Aubert waz 
perſonally unknown ; but he found him 
a man yet unbroken by years, of a gay and 
graceful demeanour, and who, to the valour 
by which he had early diſtinguiſhed him- 
felf amidſt the Cruſaders, added the courtefy 
of a true and loyal knight. A ſlender re- 
paſt was immediately ſerved; after which 
they converſed familiarly together; and 

| | the 
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the mind of Lothaire, which at firſt had 
been thoughtful and abſtracted, inſenſibly 
opened itſelf to the pleaſures of ſociety. 


It was already late when a fprightly 
ſtrain of muſic reſounded through the caſtle, 
St. Aubert, ſtarting up, motioned to his 
gueſt to follow it; and the attendants at 
the ſame moment threw open the doors of 
a magnificent ſaloon, of which the ſpark- 
ling and brilliant appearance fixed the eyes 
of the young knight, while the ſuperb 
banquet he ſaw prepared in the apartment 
beyond it, filled him with an aſtoniſhment 
he attempted not to conceal. 


Lou are deceived,” ſaid St. Aubert 
with a ſmile, © if you ſuppoſe our evening 
was to conclude with the ſober cheer of 
which you have already partaken ! It is not 
thus I am accuſtomed to treat my gueſts; 

04 neither, 
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neither, to ſay truth, am 1 inlined ſo * 
to treat ; | | 


Lothaire quickly perceived his hoſt to be 
fincere; and that, whatever pleaſure he might 
find in exerciſing the rites of hoſpitality, 
the enjoyments of the table in his own per- 
ſon were no inconſiderable addition to it. 


But though art and expence had been 
laviſhed to produce gaiety, they ſeemed un- 
happily to fail of their effect. As the hours 
wore on, the ſpirits of St. Aubert viſibly 
flagged; the moſt animating ſtrains of 
muſic were loſt upon his ear, and the 
richeſt viands upon his taſte. His con- 
verſation, though broken into ſnatches of 
artificial merriment, was yet cold and diſ- 
jointed: and Lothaire, who began to con- 
clude that he entertained a ſecret wearineſs 
which complaiſance did not permit him to 
ſhew, at length propoſed retiring. 

Two 
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Two attendants conducted him through 
a ſuite of ſuperb apartments; but he ſtarted 
on perceiving the magnificence of that in- 
tended for his repoſe. 


e Thy lord,” ſaid he, turning to one of 
the domeſtics, © has miſtaken the rank of 
the gueſt whom he thus honours. . Accom- 
modation ſo ſplendid I know not that I 
ſhould deſire were I a prince——as a ſol- 
dier I muſt be permitted to decline it.“ 


The apartment you ſee before you,” 
ſaid the man reſpectfully, © is indeed the 
beſt in the caſtle:—it is invariably allotted 
by my lord to every gueſt: he is himſelf 
contented with a more humble one.“ 


Lothaire, whoſe pure and temperate 
habits made him look on luxury with dif- | 
guſt, again remonſtrated; but, as the do- 
meſtic ſeemed earneſt in his anſwers, he 

waved 
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waved further debate; and taking from hini 


a ſmall lamp, which he placed upon a mar- 
ble table, he cloſed the door: 


Night was far advanced, and the fatigued 
traveller had no difficulty to believe that he 
ſhould ſleep. Haſtily he threw himſelf 
into bed, and had already ſlept fome hours, 
when he ſuddenly ſtarted with the' ſame 
horrible impreſhon that had- viſited him in 
the cavern of Calabria. A phantom, of which 
be could aſcertain no form, no line, no dif- 
dnct idea, ſeemed again to ſhiver his ſenſes, 
and unnerve his frame : vainly he ſtrove 
to recollect it ;—vainly he caſt his eyes 
around the wide and ſolitary chamber, feebly 
illuminated by the lamp: they preſented | 
him nothing but vacuity and gloom, and 
with diſdain he perceived an unuſual pulfa- 
tion continue to beat through his veins. 
With the firſt beams of the ſun he aroſe, 
and deſcended. His hoſt, with a ſmiling 

countenance, 
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countenance, already attended his coming: 
and as they walked together on the ram- 
parts of the caſtle, the dreams of weakneſs 
and ſuperſtition fled before the gallant 
themes that engroſſed them; while the ſoft 
breath of morning, the bright ſparkling of 
the dew, and the ſong of the birds, com- 
bined to call forth every energy of mind 
and conſtitution. 


The character of the lord of St. Aubert, 
ſprightly, bold, and ardent, embelliſhed by 
the acquirements of ſociety, and enlivened 
by its enjoyments, contraſted with the un- 
aſſuming and ſimple dignity of Lothaire, 
produced an effect that was altogether new, 
and gratifying to both. Familiar with courts, 
as well as camps, St. Aubert ſpoke with energy 
and information upon either. Lothaire liſten- 
ed with intereſt ; nor was it till the moments 
of confidence and enthuſiaſm were paſt, 
| Bb that 
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that he perceived he had inadvertently en- 
truſted to his hoſt, ſome of thoſe ſecrets the 
prudence of his Prinee had recommended 
to the ſanctuary of his own boſom. Aware 
of indiſcretion, though fearleſs of any ill 
effeAs from it, ſave that of being urged to 
further communication, he now prepared 
for his departure; but St. Aubert, who 
ſeemed to have found in his young gueſt 
that charm which original and ſimple man- 
ners ever diffuſe, ſo. ſtrenuouſly urged his 
ſtay, that he found himſelf, for the firſt time, 
entangled by courteſres he was yet too 
young in life boldly to reject; and, if to 
reject them had been in his will, yet was it 
0 not in his power to deny the arguments by 
which they were enforced, But though 
it was true that hardſhips and fatigue had 
made ſome alteration in his perſon, he felt 
a ſecret confuſion on recollecting. that the 
roſe of health had faded leſs from the actual 
| 3 ſufferings, 
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The repoſe to which you invite me,” 
ſaid he thoughtfully, and after a pauſe, © I 
might, perhaps, be tempted to indulge in— 
could I find it,” The Baron ſtopped, and 
looked earneſtly at him, 


Tour ſurpriſe is juſt,” continued Lo- 
thaire with the ſame unaffected candour. 
« You. will perhaps mingle with it ſome- 
what of that contempt which ariſes in my 
own boſom, when I add, that the ſoldier of 
his king, though fearleſs in the field, is yet 
a coward in his dreams.” He then related 
the extraordinary impreſſion his fancy had 
received from the viſion of the preceding 
night, and his fruitleſs efforts to aſcertain its 
nature. 


B b 2 St. Au- 
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* 
St. Aubert, whoſe curioſity had; been 
awakened; by the opening of his diſequrſe, 
liſtened to its concluſion with. a ſmiling and 
incredulous air, * 


Au accidental malady of conftitution ! 
ſaid he as. it finiſhed.Fancies like theſe, 
brave, Lothaire, engendered by much think- 
ing and fatigue, good cheer and eaſe alone 


can remedy.” 


On the effects of fatigue,” ſaid Lothaire, 
41 will not pronounce: but, truſt me, this 
ſupernatural viſitation (for ſuch I cannot 
but term it) has no conneQtion with pre- 
vious thought ; and I will frankly own the 
internal conviction of my foul denies it to 
be chance. Once, and once only, in a ca- 
vern of Calabria He ſtopped ; for St. 


Aubert, who, while earneſtly liſtening, had 
walked too near the edge of the rampart, 


was ſeized with dizzineſs; and, but for the 
timely 
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timely aſfiſtance of his companion, would 
faddenly have plunged over the low pa- 
tapet, perhaps into eternity. Lothaire ab- 
ruptly ſeized him by the arm, and per- 
cetving, by the pa neſs of his countenance, 
that he was extremely ill, figned to a ſen- 
tinel, who inſtantly quitted his poſt to give 
aſſiſtance to his lord. The temporary ma- 
lady was ſoon ſubdued. The pleaſures of 
the table once more invited; and Lothaire 
was not proof againſt ſolicitation, enforced 
by raillery, that piqued at once his courage 
and his pride. The recital he was about 
to make remained unfiniſhed, and the 
reſt of the day was paſſed in a feſtivity 
that was yet only preparatory to that of 
the evening; when the gaily illuminated 
rooms, the ſuperb banquet, and the ſprightly 
band, were again called in, as auxiliaries to 
pleaſure. Lothaire, however, no longer | 
beheld them as ſuch. In the countenance 
of St. Aubert, he thought he diſcerned 

Bb3 ſome- 
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| ſomething watchful, - and ſiniſter, While 
repoſing in the boſom of luxury, he treated 
the miniſters of his amuſement with the 
fierceneſs and petulance of a man who is ill 
at peace with himſelf, 7 he domeſtics, on 
their part, had an air of ſervility and con- 
ſtraint, The eyes of one of them, like thoſe 
of a picture, were conſtantly upan Lothaire; 
and the latter became convinced, from all 
he obſerved, that it is poſſible to baſk in the 
full blaze of proſperity, without receiving 
warmth from the ray, 


While plunged, he hardly knew why, in 
a train of /ombre and unpleaſant recollections, 
the hours wore faſt away, and he retired, 
as before, to his ſpacious and princely 
chamber ; where, baniſhing every idea that 
ſhould impede his reſt, he threw himſelf 
into bed——again to ſtart from it with 


horror, and averſion. Inſtinctively, as be- 


fore i in the cavern, he graſped his poniard 


2 „ 
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with a recollection of ſome confuſed 
ſound, that jarred upon his ear, and 
ſeemed to die away with his awakening 
faculties. The night had been rough and 
ſtormy; and, as the lamp ſwayed with the 
blaſt, its wavering aud uncertain: blaze gave 
temporary light and animation to the fi- 
gures wrought on the tapeſtry. He fixed 
his eyes earneſtly upon them, and ſmiled 
on finding he could almoſt perſuade him- 
ſelf they moved. While continuing to 
pauſe and meditate, he heard the tinkling 
of a bell, as it was borne ſtrongly to him 
upon the wind ; and, riſing, perceived that, 
though the morning was gloomy and over- 
caſt, it was already the grey dawn. The 
bell he diſcerned to be that of the chapel 
belonging to the caſtle, which rang for the 
firſt maſs; and in the boſom of that Re- 
deemer whoſe cauſe he ſerved, Lothaire re- 
ſolved to ſeek the firmneſs no mortal effort 
feemed able to beſtow. dee 

B b4 Riſing, 
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- | Riſing, he explored his way to a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin. It was yet ob- 
ſeurely lighted by the growing beams of the 

morning, while the few old domeſtics de- 
votion had collected were ſhivering in its 
raw and autumnal air. Lothaire threw 
himſelf at the foot of the altar, and ſilently 
invoked the Deity, either to illuminate his 
mind with ſome great and uſeful truth, or 
to baniſh from it the viſions by which it 
was diſtempered. 


Isle aroſe refreſhed, invigorated, purified. 
Such is the ſacred force of prayer !—The 
light was now clearer 3 and curioſity. di- 
rected his eyes round the chapel, which was 


magnificently decorated. They reſted, with 


ſingular exultation, upon the ſpoils torn 
from the Infidels by the valour of the houſe 
of St. Aubert; and, while the image of his 
king, and ſuffering fellow-ſoldiers,. preſſed 
upon his memory, he did not immediately 
3 5 notiee 
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notice the monument thoſe banners ſeemed 
to conſecrate. It was of black marble. - 


The art of the ſculptor had diſplayed it- 
ſelf in emblematical and warlike ornaments. 
The helm, the corſlet, and the ſpear, curiouſly 
carved and intermingled, appeared grouped 
behind the half-recumbent ſhield, of which 
Lothaire drew near to examine the device: 

Valiant and conſtant !”' 
He ſtarted as though one had ſpoken to 
'him from the grave; and involuntarily caſt- 
ing his eyes towards heaven, the beams 
of the morning, at the ſame moment, broke 
full upon them, through a rich window of 
ſtained glaſs above the tomb, where he- 
raldry, yet in its infancy, was blended with 
the figures of ſaints and martyrs. —* Valiant 
and conſtant ” exclaimed he aloud, as the 
oft-repeated words appeared inſcribed amidſt 


the armorial bearings in various hues and in 
various directions. | . 
«y 
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lord,” faid a filver-headed - domeſtic who 
ſtood near, | 


He periſhed in the field?“ cried Lo- 
thaire with a tone of eager enquiry. 


Alas, no! he was not ſo fortunate. 
He died of a fever.” : 


« Within the caſtle walls?” 


* Beyond ſea—in Italy. But bleſſed be 
God! he wanted not ſuccour. His kinſ- 
man, our preſent lord, and Bertram, both 
were with him.“ 


Lothaire grew pale; but the garrulous 
old man perceived it not. He continued 
to recount various marvellous tales with 
which his memory was ſtored, . concerning 
the wars in Paleſtine, till the luckleſs hour 
when the two noble kinſmgn, the Lord of 

Bo 2; St. Au» 
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St, Aubert, and Sir Hugh de Mercie, 
thrown by ſhipwreck on a barbarous coaſt, 
had traverſed the greateſt part of Italy, 
concealing their arms under the habits re- 
 bigieus, « There,” added the old man, 
« hangs the trophy of our preſent lord; he 
offered it to our patron ſaint: DI 
on his return.“ | 


The armour is perfect, ſaid Lothaire, 
conſidering it fave that I ſee no weapon.” 


* My lord had none,” faid a voice on the 
other ſide. 


** No, ſurely, Bertram,” added the firſt 
ſpeaker, © or, doubtleſs, he would have of- 
fered it with the reſt, 


0 Thy lord would, methinks, 8 found 
üttle ſecurity in his armour,” continued 
Lothaire, ſtill muſing, © without ſome in- 
ſtrument of defence,” 


4 He 
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- 4 He had a battle-axe,” ſaid the ſame 
voice; © but it was loſt as we journeyed 
through Calabria.” "0 


Lothaĩre now ſtarted in deſpite of cau- 
tion, and fixed his attention to the ſpeaker. 
His eye told him it was the ſame man 
| whoſe gaze before oppreſſed him. His 
other ſenſes carried conviction to his heart 
that it was Bertram, and a murderer. In 
throwing himſelf before the altar of the 
Supreme Being, - he had at length, then, 
touched the point of truth; ſince hardly 
could the immediate voice of Heaven 
have announced more forcibly the guilt of 
St. Aubert. RecolleQion, too, now told him 
that the man, to whom, under the ſecurity 
of that favoured and gallant name, he had 
entruſted the ſecrets of his Sovereign, by 
the appellation of Sir Hugh de Mercie, ſtood 
foremoſt in the liſt of ſuſpected treaſon and 
diſloyalty. | 

* Slowly, 
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Slowly, and wrapped in thought, he re- 
turned to the caftle. As he paſſed, the 
noiſe: of workmen buſied in repairs rouſed 
his attention. His eye ſilently reſted: on 
the ſcene—The height of the walls, the well- 
provided ſtate of the ramparts, and the 
labour he: ſaw evidently beſtowed to render 
both perfect, wherever time or accident had 
introduced decay, diſcovered at once, to his 
now enlightened judgment, a powerful vaſſal, 
more ready to diſpute, than to obey, the 


at wit oli on gt 
mandate of his ſovereign. 


To diſſemble was a ſcience new to Lo- 
thaire: he ſtrove, however, to ſmooth his 
brow, and calmly announced to his hoſt the 
neceſſity of his immediate departure. 


The courteſy of St. Aubert, not yet ex- 
hauſted however, furniſhed him with various 
and plauſible reaſons, by which to urge a fur- 
ther ſtay. The country around, often pillaged 

1 ff by 
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by freebooters, vaio; during the abſence of 
their monarch, acknowledged no law but 
violence, was now, he aſſured his * 


n ee 


« Let us, then, devote this night, added 
he © to'mirth. Fear no ill dreams! I will 
promiſe you a ſweet and ſound repoſe, and 
a guard, ere the morrow, that ſhall ſafely 
guide you to your journey's end. 


Lothaire became now ſenſible that he 
| was taken in the toils; and that, to depart 
againſt the conſent of his hoit, was as diffi- 
cult as to obtain it. Too late did he regret 
the having ſo indiſereetly confided the im- 
portant truſt he was inveſted with; and too 
evidently perceive he riſqued both that, and 
life, if he betrayed the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion. 


Secretly reſolving to quit the caſtle at the 
hour of morning prayer, as one in which 
his 
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| his ſteps were unobſerved,” he conſented to 
* a third =o viitiia its hateful walls,” 


„Night came; but throdglit with it no in- 
clination to ſleep. Diſpoſed to find food 
for obſervation in every thing that pre- 
ſented itſelf, his eyes. wandered, as he paſſed 
the gallery that led to his apartment, o over 
the various Portraits with "which it was en- 
riched. He ſtopped oppolite a full length 
of the lord of St. Aubert; but it was that 
next it which chief) y engaged his attention, 
He ſuſpected it to be his kinſman, and 
found, on enquiry, that he was not miſtaken. 
After long pauſing on the features, he re- 
tired to his chamber, where, conſidering 
the bed, he found in himſelf an invincible 
repugnance to encounter again thoſe feveriſh 
chimeras that had diſturbed him. Thought- 
fully he continued to walk about the room, 
though it was already late, till the moſt pro- 
found ſilence reigned throughout the caſtle. 
Ra The 
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The very winds, which the night before 
had been fo ſtormy, were ſunk to ſtillneſs, 
All nature appeared to repoſe i in the lap of 
midnight. Lulled by tier influence, he 
had thrown himſelf into à chair, and the 
firſt dews of a WN Camber were 
ſealing over his ſenſes. - | | 


4 8 1 5 WY a piercing. yoice. not 
far diſtant, Sleep fled before the ſound. He 
raiſed his eyes; and, exactly oppolite to 


him, not many yards removed, once more 
| beheld the monk, 


© Speak once again!“ ſaid the intrepid 
Lothaire, ftarting forward, 


| The wana ſpoke not, however; but 
ſeemed flowly to retreat towards the ex- 
tremity of the chamber, while, by a gentle 
motion of its head, the cowl fell back- 
wards : and Lothaire perceived a coun- 
tenance ſimilar to that he had ſeen in the 

picture, 
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picture, ſave that it was very pale, and 
4 its bright hair dabbled in blood ®:” a 
groan at the ſame moment burſt from the 
corner of the apartment; and Bertram, ruſh- 
ing from behind the tapeſtry, white with 
horror, and his eyes ſtarting from theit 
| ſockets, was at the feet of Lothaire. Sn, 


„What brought thee hither? and of 
what art thou afraid?” faid the latter, graſp- 
ing him firmly with one hapd, while his 
dagger was ſuſpended over him with the 
other, and his looks earneſtly, though in- 
credulouſly, directed to the ſpot where the 
phantom had vaniſhed, 


Do not you ſee him, then?“ ſaid Ber- 
tram, without venturing to look up. 


« See whom ?” repeated Lothaire. 
gt. Aubert my lord—my murdered 


* Shakeſpeare. 


Cc lord !? 
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| lord!” again incoherently cried Bertram. 
% Theſe were his apartments I- Oh God!! 
ſhall never forget him! lt was at the very 
moment when I was ſtepping forth to point 
my dagger at your throat Doubtleſs you 
au him before—for you fhirted in the * 
mamer laſi nigbt!' “. 

Thou wert preſent, then, in the Cave 
of Calabria?“ ſaid Lothaire, * 
himſelf. 


Too furely I was,” returned Bertram; 
and ſo were God and his angels, or you 
would never have known it. All the re- 
paration, however, I can make, I will, 
Your life is not ſafe here an hour, nor can 
you quit the caſtle without my aid. My 
lord knows that vou bear about you papers 
of 1 importance, which I was to have rifled 
frog your boſom. He is aware that you 
will impeach him. He even ſuſpects you 

dre! 3 | of 
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of knowing all—though-how he is at's loſs! 
to gueſs. You: have here, he added, of- 
feriug a ſmall, but exquiſitely! tempered 
poniard, my only weapon. HBleſſed be 
Heaven, it is not in your heart! But as you; 
would ſhun deſtruction, fly ere it is day- 
__ to 72001 913 18 Ae 5 to evnongd 
| WT ef 2 bonetal but ö 
ee felt that the moment was critical., 
Taking, therefore, from his boſom, a cruci- 
fix of peculiar ſanctity he had brought with: 
him out of Egypt, be extorted from Ber- 
ttam a haſty oath. of fidelity; aſter which, 
truſting to Heaven, and his own. native 
en he 3 to follow him. 
213 1 
His ho yoga; faithful ; 1 after, 
winding through many obſcure: and ſub - 
terraneous paſſages, they at length emerged. 
to ſtar-light and the open country. 


a 4 144110 wo 
— with rapid lep, the my he 
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had trod when advancing to the caſtle, he 
was ſoon ſeveral miles from it. Already 
ke beheld the wood where he had repoſed 
with his ſupernatural conductor; and the 
eaſt; already flaming with the approach of 
the ſun, looked red through the broad 
branches of the oak, at the foot of which 
he had interred the ſkeleton, Riveting his 
eyes upon it, and immerſed in thought, 
Lothaire became inſenſible to every other 
recollection, when Bertram, who, as day 
advanced, had continued to look with in- 
crealing anxiety behind, ſuddenly exclaimed 
te that they were purſued.” Lothaire pauſed 
to liſten, Footſteps and voices firuck at 


once upon his ear; and ere he had leiſure 
to conſider whence they might proceed, 
he found that he was deferted; for his com- 
panion, treacherous or cowardly, plunged 
into the wood, and was in a moment loſt 
within its ſhades, 


But 
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| But Lothaire was not alone. Faith, in- 
nocence, and valour, at once aſſerted all 
their energies within him; and, graſping 
his poniard, he ſtood firm to abide the 


The domeſtics-of St. Aubert, who were 


now in full ſight, pauſed as they beheld 
the countenance and attitude of the young 
man. But their zeal was preſenily enlivened, 
when their lord himſelf, advancing, we. 
proached their tardy obedience, and com- 
manded hen to lay hands upon Lothaire. . 


« Ere you u obey the mandate of a deſpot?? 


ſaid the latter motioning them from him, 


« beware, my friends, of the event! You 
perceive I wear a dagger that may prove 
dangerous ; ; but I have yet, a ſurer and 


more in riplable guard. than that. Which 


of you, he added, Aripping away his 


upper garment, and diſplaying the badge 
| of 


| 
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of knighthood upon his ſhoulder, © which 
of you will dare to * on W of 

c r ier 
10 
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Rather ſay, the traitor who violates the 
rites of hoſpitality,” ſaid St. Aubert fiercely; 
„he who, . conſcious of guilt, meanby flies 
* che roof that bas ſheltered him,. 


2 p << 4 
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That I fled as roof to avoid 
aſſaſſination; is moſt ide, 1 ſaid Lothaire 


—_ 4 Happy Would" have been if 
Tot whom thiu haſt ſmiled wh deceitful 
_ had been equally cautious. | My 


10 ad 4 


Night, however, 1 preſume thou wilt not 


15 


term a crime—and of what other am > 
) bo i - , 34: 13.3; 14 | k 
accuſed 5 E 
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4 It i is tfcl2k d that 1 knw thy eullt, ſt 
replied 5. "Aubert, « and” "My vaſſals know 
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wy pleaſure, > added he, turning to the 
latter, whoſe countenances he perceived did 
not yield a ready aſſent to this deeiſion 


if, on examining, ye ſind not that he bears 


concealed in his garments, papers with 
which my confidence too readily en- 
truſted him, and that touch the honour and 
fortunes of my houſe, I conſent that he 
ſhall' depart unmoleſted. 


Lothaire at once perceived the ſnare into 
which his own indiſcretion had betrayed 
him ; and that St. Aubert, who well knew 
how to calculate the ignorance of his vaſſals, 
would, by a maſter-ſtroke, poſſeſs himſelf 
of the moſt confidential mandates of the 
King, while the mere ſight of them, con- 
firming his aſſertion, would enable him to 


impoſe on the credulous vulgar any fiction 


by which he might be empowered to ſa - 
erifice the bearer. The perplexity that 
ſtruck upon his mind, became inſtantly vi- 

ſible 
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fible in his countenance. The momentary 
change was miſtaken for that of guilt ; and 
thoſe who before had favoured him, now 
Prepared to ſtrike the weapon from his 
hand. | 


Let him be ſecured,” ſaid St. Aubert, 
who exultingly watched the moment of 
ſuccels ; * and take from him papers whoſe 
import ought only to be known to myſelf.” 


|  Lothaire with the moſt determined pre- 
ſence of mind again ſtepped back. 


« That which it moſt imports thee to 
know,” ſaid he myſteriouſly, © I have buried 
at the foot of yonder oak—See you not, my 
friends,” he added, pointing towards it, 
that the earth has been newly turned? 
Dig boldly, and I will abide by the event.“ 


They waited no ſecond mandate ; but, 
| | impreſſed 
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knprefidd with-thie idea of ſoma impottant 
diſcovery, each ſtrove; who ſhauld be fare» 
möſt t ſhe this alderity,;: [$4 Aubert; 
mean time, h, though he expefed not 
any fruit from their labour, had no oſten - 
ſible motive for forbidding it, gazed on the 
ſpot with a ſullen expreſſiomi af diſdain and 
incredulity ; : when ſuddenly the whole | 
group fell baek, and; the oriminal himfelf; 
thunderſtruck with What he beheld, ſink 
pale, and f| ann, into the arms of thoſe 


SA of; nad 7 19:10 n vi 
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Lord of Aubert : ſaid thaire i 
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voice of thunder, beneath that ſacred gar- 
ment thou ſceſt the bones of thy 7 Kipſman 
and thy friend! Lay thine hand | 2 
them, if thou dareſt, and ſwear, by every 
hope of falvation,, that, thou wert not his 


2. 
murderer 2 


ear {2112101 T0 4 HJ TOUS 


St. Aubert PRO 


* raifed his eyes to ſcan the impreſſion 
MC: of 
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of che ſceue on the by-ſtunders, they en- 
countered thoſe of Bertram, hom his own 
ſervants kad met-with, and ſecured. —The 
haggard, pale, and dowrncaſt look of tha 
„ee e e eee eee 6 
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In u tncaule-6f his Wal 1ha advanced 4 
few ſteps:'towards the ſkeleton ; but when 


he would have — _ prevailed, 
WE ſhrunk hack, AStrifttobaufl! 
10 ami 265 C11, stelo beg ln 


« By what 0 _ than ho ow 
one thou haſt propoſed,” « we he IThnddering, 
« l aff my ianooence F. og 
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* wear to me, fad he, after a pauſe, 
upon the faith of a ſoldier and a knight, 
tos abide: my charge before our queen, in 
fingle combat. Let thy vaſſals be witneſs 
- 6 to 
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to! the cath; and be they free to renounce 
or do thee:wrong by night or day, in caſtle 
or in eld, if thou neglect or violate thy 


plighted fat. 
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I. fear !“, ſaid St. Aubert reluctantly, 
and not without indignation, 


Enough!“ faid Lothaire ; © to God and 
my own right arm I truſt the reſt! 


„„ — —— 


The Baron, who had with difficulty kept 
awake ſo long over the extravagant ſtory he 
had been reading, and who was already ap- 
priſed of the event of a combat, which tranſ- 
ferred to Lothaire the titles and honours of 
the vanquiſhed St. Aubert, now found his 
curioſity yield to the lateneſs of the hour— 
He pauſed—leaned back in his eaſy chair, 
took a pinch of ſnuff, and determined to 
indulge himſelf with ruminating for a few 

moments, 


39% -eanThtuunY/ ba 


OmeU. They werb very fewd: for 
his eyes - Inferifibly eloſtd j he related his 
bold the tranſcript Grbpped from his 
hand—and he fell into a profound ſleepz 
from which he was rouſed—not by a ghoſt 
but b by a prump far of the convent) * 
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